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C’ is possible that some readers of 
THe CATHOLIC Wor-p feel that 
we have inflicted upon them a 
superfluity of comment about the 


prospect of our country’s entering 
the war. Perhaps they say not “Lay 
On!” but “Hold, Enough!” But if 
Iam to judge from correspondence, 
few if any have felt surfeited 
and none nauseated. A year ago, 
after the Editorial attack on the 
third term for Mr. Roosevelt we 
received bushels of mail, and the 
brickbats outnumbered the bou- 
quets. But we have reason to be- 
lieve that most of the opposition 
came from non-readers of this 
magazine. Literally millions of 
persons had seen reprints of that 
Editorial or had read excerpts from 
it. Those who didn’t like it had no 
hesitation in saying so. But since 
then the comment upon our non- 
interventionist policy has been al- 
most entirely favorable. One may 
see elsewhere in this number some 
samples of that comment. We pub- 
lish those approbations as evidence 


that opinion in America is not all 
pro- Administration or pro-war. 
Such documentary proof should be 
permanently recorded. It will be of 
value in years to come. 


RTHERMORE, I am eager to 

put down on paper while I may 
(next month it may be counted 
treason) some of the things I have 
been saying in speeches during the 
past few months in thirty or forty 
cities. A few of those speeches 
were made under the auspices of 
the America First Committee, but 
for most of them no one was re- 
sponsible except the one who made 
them. When this war is over and 
critics of the Church demand to 
know as they did between 1918 and 
1940 “where were the followers of 
the Prince of Peace when war hys- 
teria swept over the land?” it will 
be a satisfaction to refer them to 
what has appeared in these pages 
and to what the Editor has said on 
the lecture platform. Hence, the 
following excerpts. 





HAVE been asked to state in 
plain words the program of the 
non-interventionists, more often 
called with scorn “isolationists.” I 
am happy to oblige. My first defi- 
nition of the “isola- 
tionist” point of 
view shall be in the 
words of one who 
commands the at- 
tention of a larger audience than 
any other man in the world. He 
has said: 


Two 
Great 
Isolationists 


“We stand for peace. We shun 
political commitments which might 
entangle us in foreign wars. 

“We are not isolationists except 
in so far as we seek to isolate our- 
selves completely from war. 

“If war should break out again in 
another continent let us not blink 
at the fact that we would find in 
this country thousands of Ameri- 
cans who would attempt to break 
down or evade our neutrality. 

“We can keep out of war if those 
who watch and decide . . . make 
certain that the small decisions of 
each day do not lead toward war 
and if, at the same time, they pos- 
sess the courage to say ‘no’ to those 
who selfishly or unwisely would let 
us go to war.... 

“We should . . . pursue a policy 
of peace and adopt every practi- 
cable measure to avoid involve- 
ment in war... . 

“Let no man or woman thought- 
lessly or falsely talk of America 
sending its armies to European 
fields. 

“This nation will remain a neu- 
tral nation... . 

“We shall not participate in for- 
eign wars and will not send our 
army, naval or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Amer- 
icas, except in case of attack. 
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“We are keeping out of the wars 
that are going on in Europe and 
Asia. 

“By the Neutrality Act of 1935, 
and by other steps we made it pos- 
sible to prohibit American citizens 
from traveling on vessels belonging 
to countries at war. Was that right? 
We made it clear that American in- 
vestors who put their money into 
enterprises in foreign nations could 
not call on American warships or 
soldiers to bail out their invest- 
ments. Was that right? ... We 
made it clear that ships flying the 
American flag could not carry mu- 
nitions to a belligerent, and that 
they must stay out of war zones. 
Was that right? In all these ways, 
we made it clear to every American 
and to every foreign nation that we 
would avoid becoming entangled 
through some episode beyond our 
borders. These were measures to 
keep us at peace. And through all 
the years of war since 1935, there 
has been no entanglement, and 
there will be no entanglement.” 


There you have the platform of 
the “isolationists,” of the America 
First Committee and of this maga- 
zine. 

It is only a sample—ten times as 
much could be cited —all to the 
same purport and from the same 
source. We thank President Roose- 
velt for stating our mind and de- 
claring our purpose better than we 
could do it ourselves. 


ND now for the words of the 
gentleman who was runner up 
in the 1940 campaign. 


“Despite our whole-hearted sym- 
pathy for the Allied cause we must 
stay out of war. In the stress of 
these times, when our hearts are 
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confused with emotion, we must 
keep our heads clear. We do not 
intend to send men from the shores 
of this continent to fight in any war. 
... We shall not serve the cause of 
democracy and human freedom by 
becoming involved in the present 
war. We shall serve that cause 
only by keeping out of the war. I 
believe in national defense, not as a 
step toward war, but as a protection 
against it. It is the duty of the 
President of the United States to 
recognize the determination of the 
people to stay out of war and to do 
nothing by word or deed that will 
undermine that determination. No 
man has the right to use the great 
powers of the Presidency to lead 
the people, indirectly, into war; 
only the people through their elect- 
ed representatives can make that 
awful decision, and there is no 
question as to that decision.” 


The name is Wendell Willkie: 
the place Brooklyn, N. Y.: the date 
June 18, 1940: the occasion a 
speech in his presidential cam- 
paign. That speech, with a dozen 
others of the same sort, won Mr. 
Willkie twenty-two and one-third 
million votes. Add these to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s twenty-seven and one- 
quarter millions and you have forty- 
nine and a half million Americans 
who voted for non-intervention in 
foreign wars. 


F the winner or the loser in the 

1940 campaign attempts to ex- 
plain his repudiation of the views 
they both held with such depth of 
conviction and expressed with so 
much emphasis, we shall be 
pleased to watch the performance. 
We have seen Houdini extricate 
himself from a strait jacket. We 
shall marvel even more if our 


startled eyes behold either Mr. 
Roosevelt or Mr. Willkie extricating 
himself from the entanglement of 
his own words. If either the Presi- 
dent or the would-be President does 
it we shall not be 
surprised on our 
next visit to the 
Vatican to see that 
Laocoén has worked 
himself loose from the coils of the 


python. 


S° when the cry goes up that we 
must be loyal to the President, 
Wwe answer, none more loyal! We 
are so loyal to the President that 
we remain loyal to him even after 
he has ceased to be loyal to himself. 
The President who made those iso- 
lationist statements is the President 
who commands our loyalty. But 
we cannot be loyal to that Presi- 
dent and at the same time to the 
President who has circumvented 
the Constitution, and with no decla- 
ration of war has commanded the 
Navy of the United States to shoot 
without waiting, without warning 
and without legal warrant any Ger- 
man or Italian warship encountered 
anywhere on the Seven Seas. Be- 
yond and above our loyalty to the 
man is our loyalty to the people. 
When the words and the acts of the 
President contradict the mind and 
the will of the people, we shall not 
desert the people to 
follow the Presi- 
dent. It is not that 
we love the Presi- Loyal 
dent less, but that 

we love our nation more. The last 
time the people voted for a Presi- 
dent they voted for a peace lov- 
ing, peace promising President. 
The President seems to have 
changed his mind. Have the peo- 
ple changed their mind? Let the 


None 
More 
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President put the people to the test. 
Let him have some administration 
spokesman in Congress introduce a 
bill in which the word War or No 
War shall appear plainly and be 
voted on. Not Lend-Lease, not 
Neutrality Amendment, not Neu- 
trality Repeal. Let the issue be to 
go in or to stay out of the war. The 
President will then know the mind 
of the people. 

Years ago in my callow youth 
there used to be a sentimental song 
entitled “What Has Made You 
Change?” A lovelorn lass had been 
jilted by a certain “Robin.” So she 
sings “What has made you change, 
Robin?” All of us a year ago loved 
either Franklin or Willkie. We 
feel that we have been jilted. Is it 
impertinent if we sing “What has 
made you change, Franklin?” — or 
“Wendell?” The poor girl in the 
song got no answer. We know how 
she felt. We have loved and lost. 

It cannot be alleged that the 
European situation has changed for 
the worse since the pre-election 
promises of 1940. All authorities 
say it has changed for the better. 

If there ever was a time when we 
could have feared that Hitler might 
move westward it was immediately 
after Dunkirk, in June, 1940. But 
both candidates for the Presidency 
continued from June to November 
to assure us that in spite of the 
rout at Dunkirk they would keep 
us out of the war. 

Let us halt for a moment to con- 
sider the phrase “unless we are 
attacked.” It is sometimes offered 
as a loophole in the President’s 
otherwise unqualified promise not 
to use an army or navy or air force 
in what he himself called a year ago 
a “foreign” war. The question is 
not what Mr. Roosevelt now under- 
stands by those words, but what the 
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American people understood when 
the words were spoken before elec- 
tion. A presidential candidate must 
not use “weasel words.” He must 
make the people understand what 
he means. No one will allege that 
Mr. Roosevelt lacks power to make 
his meaning clear. He made it 
clear enough. 


HERE are those who say “What 

does it matter whether the 
President was right a year ago and 
wrong now, or wrong a year and 
right now. Stand by him as of to- 
day. Let there be an end to agita- 
tion. There is now no longer time 
for discussion. What we want is 
unity.” 

Those who take that stand have 
forgotten the essence of American 
democracy. They are following 
the Nazi-Communist idea, the idea 
of totalitarianism and of all tyran- 
ny. In Germany the Nazis are only 
a party. But they tolerate no other 
party. In Russia the Communists 
are only a party. They tolerate no 
other party. In Germany and in 
Russia, in Italy under Mussolini, in 
Turkey under Kemal Ataturk and 
Ismet Inonu, in all 
countries where dic- 
tators have seized 
power, no opposi- 
tion is permitted. All 
must think alike. If 
they do not think alike they must 
talk and act alike. 

In America we do things differ- 
ently. Here we have freedom of 
speech. Here we not only tolerate 
but we invite opposition to the party 
in power. Every American states- 
man worthy of the name, every 
reputable interpreter of the Consti- 
tution has been reminding us for 
one hundred and fifty years that the 
abolition of the two party system in 


The Two 
Party 
System 
Essential 
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the United States would mark the 
end of the Great American Experi- 
ment; that if ever a noisy majority 
smothers the voice of the minority, 
still more if an insolent, truculent, 
arrogant minority, like the present 
war party in America, tyrannizes 
over a timid majority, we are done 
for. 

There was a time when Wendell 
Willkie recognized that fact. The 
day after his defeat he made a 
statesmanlike proclamation. He ac- 
cepted the verdict of the people. He 
congratulated his victorious rival. 
And he said that from that day 
forth he would be the mouthpiece 
of constructive opposition. But he 
has jumped on the band wagon and 
has added his voice to a chorus 
that was already too loud. 


HAT we need at this crucial 

moment in our history is a 
great leader to stand forth from the 
midst of the mass of right-minded 
but inarticulate citizens, and lift up 
his voice against war, against the 
violation of the Constitution, and 
most of all against 
the domination of 
the people by one 
party and even by 
one man. We have indeed a 
handful of men who day after 
day are measuring more nearly 
up to the stature of such a great 
national hero. They have courage 
to confront the hurricane of hate, 
and to fling back every challenge 
into the face of the party in power. 
For doing so they are “smeared.” 
They do not enjoy being smeared 
any more than you or I. It hurts 
them to be repudiated by certain 
cowardly constituents “back home” 
who fear that their senatorial or 
congressional district will suffer 
from discrimination at the hands of 


Wanted: 
A Leader 
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Washington when money for “De- 
fense Projects” is being ladied 
out. But these courageous few, 
like those whom Woodrow Wilson 
called “a little band of willful 
men,” are not to be silenced. They 
will not seek comfort in ignoble 
oblivion like Mr. Joseph Kennedy 
who came back from London to 
make a speech in favor of the elec- 
tion of the man who had appoint- 
ed him Ambassador, and then to 
declare that he would spend his 
fortune and if need be his life to 
keep America out of a foreign war 
(like Mr. Roosevelt of that date he 
called it a “foreign war”) but who 
then retired to the sands of Florida 
to bask in the sun and never from 
that day forth to emit a peep 
against our going into war. 


HEN the interventionists are 


requested to state the purpose 
of this war, not in abstract and 


platitudinous phrases but in spe- 
cific terms, they usually say 


“Smash Hitler!” All non-interven- 
tionists whom I have met—that is 
to say thousands of them—are just 
as anxious to have Hitler smashed 
as are the most blatant war-mon- 
gers. But before we go barging in- 
to this war, we want 
to know who is go- 
ing to smash Hitler, 
and how! For some 
time it seemed that the President 
of the United States thought he 
could smash Hitler by making 
speeches. The Secretary of State 
seemed under the delusion that he 
could smash Hitler by writing let- 
ters. But you can’t smash Hitler 
with words “on the air” or on pa- 
per. Hitler knows a lot of words 
himself, some of them strong words. 
Mr. Roosevelt is a great radio ora- 
tor. But Hitler is no slouch in that 


Smash 
Hitler! 





same role. He answers speech with 
speech. His raucous tones seem 
more to the taste of the German 
people than those that emerge from 
Mr. Roosevelt’s mellowed larynx. 
As for poor Mr. Hull, when in emu- 
lation of his chief he stepped out of 
character and called Hitler a 
“pirate,” Hitler answered with a 
devastating “dumkopf!” and Hit- 
ler’s stooge Benito came up with a 
French word—“agent provocateur” | 
Mr. Hull didn’t seem to have any 
expletive, either domestic or for- 
eign, at the tip of his 
tongue. So he took 
refuge in the axio- 
matic utterance “It’s no use argu- 
ing with a pirate.” If he had 
thought of that earlier, he and his 
country would have been saved the 
mortification of an exchange of 
Billingsgate with a couple of ruf- 
fians too tough to know that they 
had been insulted—or to care. 


But How? 


eres can you smash Hitler 
by dropping bombs on Berlin 
or Hamburg, or Stuttgart or Co- 
logne, or for that matter on France. 
We should have learned that lesson 
from the bombing of Madrid. If we 
can believe newspaper reports and 
photographs,—1 will not argue that 
we can,—the mothers in Madrid 
were wheeling their babies in go- 
carts in the Prado between bomb- 
ings. In England a hundred and 
fifty thousand spectators gather for 
a football game in defiance of 
bombers. Photographs of Trafal- 
gar Square show the Nelson monu- 
ment intact, and the buildings in 
the neighborhood, as far as the eye 
can see, undamaged. Englishmen 
recently from London, tell me that 
not one thousandth part of the city 
has been destroyed. At Tobruk the 
British, besieged for eight months 
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and continually under bombard- 
ment, play cricket, take sea-baths, 
and I dare add, drink tea under the 
open sky. Even at Chungking, vir- 
tually an unprotected city, the most 
merciless bombing of all has failed 
to produce surrender. No! Bomb- 
ing will not turn the trick. 


HAT then? Military experts 
inform us that there is only 
one way to smash Hitler, and that 
is to go overland with five million 
or ten million men, drive him 
back to Berlin, go in 
and get him. “Aye, 
there’s the rub.” 
Who will do it? 
Once on the screen 
I saw an interesting 
picture of a wildcat hunt. The 
fierce little brute had been driven 
by a pack of hounds to his den on 
the bank of a river. There he stood 
at bay and not one of the pack dared 
go within reach of him. They only 
snapped and snarled at him as the 
orators and the columnists and the 
book writers snap and snarl at 
Hitler. The huntsmen sent for an 
Airedale which came loping along 
and without a moment’s hesitation 
seized the wildcat in his teeth and 
broke its back. Now, who wants 
to be an Airedale and go in and 
chew up Hitler? 


Not by 
Words, 
Not by 
Bombs 


N the British Parliament when 
Lord Strabolgi, speaking for the 
Labor party, heckled the Govern- 
ment with the question “Why don’t 
we set up a Western front to re- 
lieve the pressure on Moscow?” 
Lord Moyne replied, “The noble 
Lord seems to have forgotten Gal- 
lipoli. In modern warfare,” con- 
tinued Lord Moyne, “it is virtually 
impossible to land men armed sim- 
ply with rifles to face tanks, planes 
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and other equipment. It took us 
over six months to assemble forty 
ships at Gallipoli.” He didn’t add 
that when the Gallipoli forces had 
landed, the Turks promptly slaugh- 
tered them. That, by the way, was 
one of Churchill’s blunders. The 
episode ending at Dunkirk was an- 
other. He will make more mistakes 
before he gets through. When he 
does, the British forces will say (or 
their poets later will sing), “Their’s 
not to make reply, their’s but to do 
and die.” Must Americans also be 
martyrs to a Churchill blunder? 
And are we forbidden in advance to 
ask the reason why? 


[* Daniel Webster’s speech at 
Bunker Hill he put into the 
mouth of John Adams the ringing 
words, “Sink or swim, live or die, 
survive or perish, I give my hand 
and my heart to this vote.” What 
vote? The vote to fight against 
England. Have we come to the pass 
now when we Americans say, “Sink 
or swim, live or die, survive or per- 
ish, we give our hand and our heart 
to the vote to fight for England? Do 
the advocates of “Union Now” say 
that? Will the Mannings and the 
Conants and the Agars and the 
Dorothy Thompsons and the Pep- 
pers and the Willkies say “We will 
live or die with England; we will 
perish, if need be, with the British 
Empire”? If they don’t go that far 
what good is their support to Eng- 
land? If they do go that far are 
they good Americans? Is it the 
original and authentic concept of 
good Americanism to survive or 
perish in defense of Imperialism? 
Are we not only to contradict the 
Founding Fathers but reverse their 
advice on foreign alliances? And 
what would the Fathers have 
thought of the Russian alliance? 


return to that little matter of 
going and getting Hitler. 

Lord Moyne says it is “utterly 
impossible,” Anthony Eden calls it 
a “wild venture” and a “swift im- 
provisation” into which England 
will not be betrayed. William Phil- 
lips Simms, foreign editor of the 
Scripps Howard newspapers reports 
that military observers in England 
declare an expedition across the 
Channel “suicidal.” “Suicidal”? 
And are we to volunteer for sui- 
cide? The Australians committed 
suicide at Gallipoli, the Canadians 
at Vimy Ridge. Is it our turn? 

On July 4th of this year (signifi- 
cant date) General Sir Archibald P. 
Wavell said that the war will have to 
be decided in Europe by man-power 
and that it cannot be won without 
American man-power. Some days 
later General Sir Claude Auchin- 
leck, who succeeded General Wavell 
as Commander-in-Chief in the 
Middle East, also said that the war 
must be won in Europe and with 
the help of American man-power. 
They are “putting the finger” on us. 


HE slogan of the moment is “De- 


fense.” There are Defense 
speeches, Defense movies, editorials 
and magazine articles galore and 
even whole books on Defense. 
There are medicines 
for Defense; break- 
fast foods for De- 
fense. We save gaso- 
line for Defense; we 
practice Defense measures in the 
streets. We experiment with the 
black - out for Defense. I know a 
village twenty-five miles from this 
metropolis not on the river, far 
from any waterway, no railroad 
center, with no factories, no muni- 
tion dumps, no sunken gold, no 
particular reason to fear bomb- 


Defense. 
But of 
What? 
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ings, where the villagers are in- 
structed by ex-Army officers to 
shoot down hostile parachutists, 
and to take refuge at a signal in 
bomb proof shelters. 

But in the midst of all this De- 
fense talk, Defense advertisements, 
Defense hysteria, no one stops to 
ask “Precisely what are we to de- 
fend? We hear the phrases “Na- 
tional Defense” and “Hemisphere 
Defense.” But is that all? To de- 
fend the United States must we de- 
fend Canada and Mexico? Very well. 
And Panama? Of course. And the 
Bahamas and Bermuda? Naturally. 
And Trinidad? Yes. And Colombia 
and Brazil? Yes, and all South 
America. And Hawaii and Guam 
and Wake Island? Why not? And 
the Philippines? We had planned 
to let them go, but now we are stuck 
with them. And Borneo? Borneo 
must be defended unless we are to 
lose the Philippines. And the 
Netherland East Indies? Who else 
can defend them? And Singapore? 
By all means. That key position 
between Orient and Occident must 
be defended. How about the Bur- 
ma Road? Uncle Sam has served 
notice to Japan that it must be kept 
open. And the Red Sea? Yes, add 
the Red Sea. We are in the Red 
Sea now, in more senses than one. 

Why continue the catalogue? 
Let’s lump it all and say that what 
the euphemists and minimizers call 
“National Defense,” demands that 
we patrol and police the world, and 
that we keep all ship lanes open 
on all the Seven Seas. In the middle 
of November we told the Japanese 
that they cannot have peace with 
us unless they promise to leave 
Russia unmolested at Vladivostok. 
National Defense? Hemispheric De- 
fense? This is World Defense. 

We used to think Australia fairly 


far away, but the Australian Pre- 
mier recently in our midst (who 
isn’t in our midst these days?) 
told us that we would surely de- 
fend Australia if Japan attacks. 
Why not? If four Continents, why 
not the fifth? If we are to defend 
all the land and all 
the seas, why not 
the sun, the moon 
and the stars? From 
time to time we hear 
it said that such and such an utter- 
ance is a “masterpiece of under- 
statement.” The absolute top—or 
should we say bottom —in under- 
statement is the phrase “National 
Defense.” The man who talks about 
defense of America and means de- 
fense of America, is a piker. The 
sky is the limit and there is no 
horizon. 


Continent, 
Hemisphere, 
World? 


66R MILITARY experts,” other 

military experts (the woods 
are full of them), tell me that this 
talk about landing millions of men 
from England and America on the 
shores of France and proceeding 
overland (sweet euphemism “pro- 
ceeding overland”) to Berlin is 
proof of my rank ignorance. “Non- 
sense!” they say, “we have no 
such plan. We follow a different 
strategy. Our technique is some- 
thing else altogether.” “So? And 
what is your plan, your strategy, 
your technique?” They reply, “The 
blockade.” “Blockade? Do you 
mean starvation?” “Well, if one 
wishes to put it crudely, yes, we 
mean starvation.” “Starvation of 
whom? The French? The Bel- 
gians, the Hollanders? The Nor- 
wegians? The Finns? The Czecho- 
slovakians? The Italians, the Ger- 
mans? Friend and foe? All Eu- 
rope and if need be all Asia?” To 
which there is only one honest an- 
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swer, the answer never given in so 
many words by the intervention- 
ists. The answer is that we must 
starve a couple of hundred million 
people, innocent and guilty, friend 
and enemy, belligerent and neutral. 
All in the name of Humanity, Civi- 
lization, Religion. 

But my dear fellow, can’t you see 
there is no other way? Hitler has 
the army; England has the navy— 
England and her “side-kick” the 
United States of America. Let Hit- 
ler fight with army tactics. We 
fight with navy tactics. Navy tac- 
tics means blockade; blockade 
means starvation. To which I 
should imagine (I should have 
imagined unless I had learned a lot 
in the last year) that America 
would reply, “Well, John Bull if you 
think it a necessity to starve a con- 
tinent or two continents to smash 
Hitler, you smash him. Get on with 
it. But we will take no part in any 
such ‘technique.’ It smells to us of 
Stalin in the Ukraine. We loathe 
it. If you must do it, do it alone.” 


INALLY I should like to make 

an appeal both to those who 
agree and those who disagree with 
the anti-interventionist policy, that 
we all agree to speak the truth 
plainly. If we will say just what 
we mean, we shall get along better 
together, even though it is com- 
monly supposed that the best way 
to be friends is to 
tell fibs to one an- 
other. We have 
been led to the edge 
of the abyss step by 
step because the war 
party fooled the people. Come on, 
they said, put your hand in mine. 
I would not mislead you. You can 
trust me. I will not take you one 
step toward war. Quite the con- 


One Step 
More. 
Have No 
Fear. 


trary. Every move that we make 
will take us further from war. 
Take the Quarantine Speech, for 
example, away back in the begin- 
ning. That was a threat to Hitler. 
A threat to Hitler will keep us out 
of war. Take the Lease-Lend Bill. 
That was a Bill to keep us out of 
war. And the amendment to per- 
mit our ships to be armed. Don’t 
you see that if we mount guns on 
our merchant ships there will be 
less danger of shooting? Also, the 
order to shoot on sight was to keep 
us out of a shooting war. And the 
matter of convoys: “Convoys mean 
shooting and shooting means war.” 
Did I say that? Really? Well, let’s 
consider it an off -the-record re- 
mark. Convoying will keep us out 
of war. And the Kearney incident. 
The United States destroyer 
Kearney chased a submarine for 
three hours and dropped depth 
bombs to show that we didn’t want 


any part in the war. And that little 
matter about prolonging the term 
of the drafted men. That means of 
course that we are not going to 


have a war. And the repeal of the 
Neutrality Act—don’t you see that 
when we are no longer neutral we 
shall be less likely to become bel- 
ligerent? You don’t see it? Dear 
me, how can you be so suspicious! 
And so stupid! And so unpatriotic! 
Leave it to the Administration. 
The Administration knows best. 
Leave it to us. We will keep you 
out of war. 

So we keep out of war by going 
every day a little nearer to war and 
finally plunging heels over head in- 
to war. 


HE advocates of war attempt to 
spike the guns of the oppo- 
nents of war by crying “Irish.” It 
is the old dodge of using epithets as 





arguments. “The state has no 
case,” said the assistant district 
attorney to his chief, 
“what shall I do?” 
“Abuse the prison- 
er,” said the old lawyer who had 
won a thousand jury cases. “Abuse 
him and his father and his grand- 
father. If you dare it and can get 
away with it, abuse his mother.” 

Believe it or not, here in free 
America, in the minds of certain 
“patriots,” a stigma still attaches to 
the epithet “Irish.” The use of 
that epithet is safer than the use of 
the epifhet “Jew.” If a non-inter- 
ventionist says “Jew,” be it ever so 
gently, he will bring down upon his 
head an avalanche of scorn. A 
thousand columnists and orators 
and “patriotic citizens” will fall 
upon him and crush him. But if 
an interventionist cries “Irish,” 
those self-same columnists, orators 
and “Friends of Freedom” will be 
conveniently deaf. 

The fact is, of course, that an 
argument is an argument, a fact a 
fact, whether presented by a Plym- 
outh Rock American or by the de- 
scendant of an Irishman who came 
to these shores 200 years later than 
the Pilgrims. I myself have been 
called “Irish” by the warmongers. 
What does it matter whether I am 
Irish or Scotch or Choctaw? What 
matters is the logic of my argu- 
ment. What logic I have—if any— 
I got from French teachers, who 
got it from St. Thomas Aquinas an 
Italian, who got it from Aristotle a 
Macedonian who spoke Greek. In 


“Trish !” 
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the Scholastic age when the science 
and art of reasoning were at their 
peak, men would have been 
ashamed to answer an opponent's 
argument by casting aspersions up- 
on his ancestry. Aquinas was a 
Neapolitan and Duns Scotus a 
Hibernian. Aquinas didn’t attack 
Scotus’ theories by crying “Mick!” 
Those who fought St. Thomas didn’t 
use the epithet “Wop.” Some igno- 
rant people still call the Middle Ages 
“dark,” but the Scholastics never 
descended into the intellectual and 
moral darkness of hurling insults 
when they had no answers. That 
lowest depth of ignorance and of 
malice was reserved to such contro- 
versialists as Herbert Agar who in 
The Nation called me “Irish” and— 
I am told—repeated the same epi- 
thet in his own paper the Louisville 
Courier Journal after being chal- 
lenged to say what he knew of my 
ancestry. Also I asked him how it 
happened that he could see race 
prejudice lurking in the secret re- 
cesses of my heart where I have 
been unable to discern it myself? 
Did he know me better than I know 
myself? Could he see in my soul 
so intangible, elusive a thing as a 
motive? I received no answer. 
The moment I am persuaded that 
the opinions I utter on war and 
peace, on isolation or intervention 
come from my blood stream and 
not from my brain cells, I will stop 
writing and speaking on these sub- 
jects. But I amgot to be persuaded 
by an epithet. (ihast of all by the 
honorable epit rish.” 





CORRECTION 


In the Editorial for November, 1941, p. 132, sqq., for “Right Reverend 
Monsignor Maurice S. Sheehy,” read “Reverend Dr. Maurice S. Sheehy.” 





GARMENTING 


By Sister MaryYANNA, O.P. 


“Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
—Komans xiii. 14, 


NNE was the spinner 
Anne spun the thread 
petal-soft, rosewhite, 
filament starbright 
to which an angel said 
Hail, full of grace! 


Mary was the weaver 

weaving on the loom 

fair-flesh of Christ 

fabric unpriced 

in her virginal womb 
God’s dwelling-place. 


Christ is the cloth 
stretched upon a tree 
temple-veil nail-rent 
silken sheath blood-sprent 
sheer humanity 

cloaking God’s Face! 


Anne was the spinner 
Mary was the thread 
Christ is the cloth 
I go garmented. 





CIVILIZATION’S SECOND CHANCE 
By Ricwarp L. PeTer 


ELDOM in the life of one man 

is it possible for him to recap- 
ture a lost opportunity, and even 
less frequently is it given to hu- 
manity to go back to a once trav- 
ersed crossroad and take a different 
turning. But today the social 
structure mankind has erected may 
be remodeled or razed by the free 
choice of human beings in a chance 
that has remarkably—and tragical- 
ly—presented itself for the second 
time in half a century. 

Almost three decades ago the 
United States entered a European 
war when the hearts of its citizens 
became enkindled by the conflagra- 
tion abroad, and after two years of 
valorous but valueless fighting a 
crippled generation limped back to 
its peacetime pursuits. It had 
fought to make the world safe for 
democracy on a continent where 
that word—and all it implies—was 
lost in a feudal lexicon which listed 
only such phrases as “Narrow Na- 
tionalism,” “Social Slavery,” and 
“Inspired Intolerance.” 

Our nation has not yet recovered 
from the tremendous drain upon 
her human and economic resources 
that the first World War occa- 
sioned, yet many of our misguided 
legislators are now seeking to 
plunge us into another, equally 
futile conflict. These politicians 
are for the most part sincere in 
their beliefs, but if their endeavors 
are successful, civilization will have 
rejected that rarest of opportuni- 
ties —a second chance — to repair 
for the present and avert in the fu- 


ture the spiritual and material ruin 
which is always the final fruit of 
mortal combat. 

The last war (or at least the one 
that was supposed to be the last) 
and the unjust peace that followed 
is spilled milk which no present 
tears can reclaim. But miraculous- 
ly enough the same situation is be- 
fore us again, and it is now up to 
our law-makers to take the other 
fork of the road. The homes of 
Europe have once more been vio- 
lated by a ruler who envisions 
world domination; England has her 
back to the wall in an attempt to 
repulse his aggression; and the 
United States is expected to decide 
which course it will take to weather 
this maelstrom. Twenty-five years 
ago we took the turning that 
brought us nothing but destruction; 
will we again today set foot upon 
that highway of hell, or will we try 
the path of Peace in the hope that 
it will bring our nation to a future 
of greatness and prosperity? 

As citizens of America and fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ we readily 
recognize the evil that is inherent 
in the promiscuous murder of mod- 
ern warfare, but as the threat upon 
our Eastern horizon must be met 
as realistically as it has been raised 
we have to be convinced that we 
can successfully oppose the self- 
anointed emperors of the world 
without resorting to bloodshed. 

The objections to this course of 
action are apparent. Intervention- 
ists insist that Britain is the last 
bulwark against the tide of dic- 
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tatorships; that our shores will be 
the next stopping-off place of the 
totalitarian hordes; and that only 
our assistance can end the fighting 
in Europe. These arguments may 
be very true. On the other hand 
isolationists will tell you that Eng- 
land brought on her present trouble 
by her blundering imperialism; 
that Hitler cannot even consider an 
American invasion before 1950; 
and that our participation in this 
war could guarantee for the Euro- 
pean nations no lasting peace. 

It is impossible, now, to deter- 
mine which of these contradictory 
opinions will prove correct in the 
long run, but at least we know that 
intervention in European affairs 
has once before been disastrous, 
and if civilized men are to profit by 
the experience gained in the first 
World War they must this time 
guide their destinies along a differ- 
ent, untried route. 

No sane man believes today that 
unprotected right can avail against 
the diabolical might of the Axis 
Powers, and he realizes too that be- 
fore the meek shall inherit the 
earth they must establish their 
claim to that lamentable legacy. 
Goliath was, in the estimation of 
such a realist, certainly punch 
drunk in his bout with David, and 
the fellow who said “the Pen is 
mightier than the Sword,” never 
tried to pit his Parker against a 
whirling cavalry saber. 

It is regrettable that mankind 
has wandered so far from the way 
of the Cross, and forgotten so com- 
pletely the teachings of Him Who 
died upon it. But if we were to 
wait for a spiritual renaissance, it 
would be achieved only by whole- 
sale martyrdom; before we could 
get our souls in order, the infidels 
would have overcome us. 


In his volume The Art of Living, 
André Maurois characterizes a 
great leader as one who realizes 
“what is possible.” It is a pleasant 
pastime to dream of Utopias which 
can never be attained, but when the 
moment comes to act, only possi- 
bilities should be considered. 
Therefore while it would be perfect 
if all men lived according to the 
tenets of Christianity, such a sys- 
tem is at present impossible. 

This modern French philosopher 
reminds us, too, that no single de- 
cision by a ruler can conquer a cri- 
sis forever. The problems of each 
decade must be met by human gov- 
ernments in the same fashion that 
we individuals encounter the diffi- 
culties of each day. 

Some sort of compromise be- 
tween the ideals which we hold and 
the necessity we face, must be 
reached and acted upon. It is 
ridiculous to affirm that men can 
adjust their difficulties only by 
taking one anothers’ lives. Is it 
possible that they have conquered 
the natural elements only to be de- 
feated by other beings of their own 
kind? Human animals have 
crawled from their caves into build- 
ings that defy the darkness of night 
as well as the heat of summer; they 
have tamed the terrors of nature to 
do their bidding; they pluck power 
from the very air; they force fire 
to move their trains and ships; and 
they can even control the germs of 
disease that threaten them from 
within. Are they now to be en- 
slaved by primitive passions which 
shatter the shell of civilization? 

If our country allows itself to be- 
come embroiled in the current 
European war without first trying 
to preserve its peace by the threat 
of a powerful defense, its citizens 
will be reverting to primal type, 
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and the mental development of 
mankind will slip backward to that 
of the Stone Age. 

But can we discourage an attack 
upon our shores merely by raising 
“a ring of men and steel” above 
them? This writer believes we 
can. 

If, in the near future, Britain fell 
before the assault of the Nazi 
forces it would take Hitler any- 
where from five to ten years to pre- 
pare his armies for an attack on 
America. This is not wishful 
thinking, because before he can 
consolidate his European victories 
he must establish some sort of or- 
der im the conquered countries. 
Germany is now receiving official 
collaboration from the Vichy gov- 
ernment, but free-thinking French- 
men, as well as Czechs, Poles, Nor- 
wegians, and Hollanders are syste- 
matically harassing the armies of 
occupation by sabotage and other 
guerrilla tactics. In addition to 
these factors the German army 
has been fighting steadily for al- 
most two years and could not at- 
tempt a gigantic campaign such as 
an American invasion without vast 
and lengthy preparation. 

Since we owe much of our cul- 
ture to England it is only right that 
we should assist her in her dire 
need by shipments of arms and 
other war materials which we can 
spare from our defense work. But 
we have no duty to save democracy 
by aiding Britain. The British 
Commonwealth of Nations is not a 
democracy but a constitutional 
monarchy. The class distinctions 
which have always been a part of 
such a governmental form are 
usually erased in the all-out effort 
required by a total war, but when- 
ever peace is attained the people 
slide back into their traditional 
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categories with the consequent in- 
justices. 

During half of our national his- 
tory we have been either fighting 
against England or helping that 
country out of the tight places in 
which her muddling has involved 
her. And sad to relate, we have 
profited more by opposition to than 
by alliance with her. 

The greatest stumbling block to 
intelligent co-operation with the 
British forces in this war is the 
fact that we have no guarantee that 
our intervention will produce a 
more lasting peace than that which 
followed the armistice of 1918. 
Suppose National Socialism would 
be overthrown and Germany dis- 
membered after an Allied victory. 
There would still be the threat of 
totalitarian Russia and Japan (if 
not Italy) to plague the reorgan- 
izers of Europe. Then in two or 
three decades a new Hitler would 
be spawned by nationalistic senti- 
ment and the ghastly European 
charade would be enacted again. 

The most pressing problem to- 
day is whether the United States 
can or will preserve the freedom of 
the seas, and just what the defini- 
tion of this term is. Statesmen tell 
us that this is a traditional Ameri- 
can policy which has in the past 
often been secured and defended. 
But if we insist upon extending our 
shipping into belligerent zones, we 
are only inviting trouble. The 
blockade — as proved in the first 
World War—is one of the most ef- 
fective weapons of modern strategy 
and if it is to be efficient it must 
be absolute. We cannot expect to 
send or convoy a shipment through 
blockaded waters without commit- 
ting an act of war. 

On the other hand we cannot 
permit enemy shipping to approach 
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our own shores too closely. We 
must patrol the waters adjacent to 
our continent but we have no busi- 
ness policing the remainder of the 
globe. The question that then pre- 
sents itself is: “What about our 
foreign trade?” and the answer is: 
“The nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere can and should be inter- 
sufficient.” If, under our present 
economic set-up, this is not feas- 
ible, we must change the workings 
of our export system. This would, 
no doubt, abolish many high-sal- 
aried foreign positions in the large 
corporations, but it would relieve 
the moderately paid workers at 
home of the necessity of fighting to 
save the necks of their exiled breth- 
ren who know very well the risks 
they are assuming. 

Whether the above arguments 
are sound remains to be seen. But 
in the strategy of many sports the 
axiom “Change a losing game; 


stick to a winning game!” has 
proven wise, and since we em- 
ployed a losing game in the last 
war, we must change our tactics if 


we are to survive this one. But 
perhaps the main reason that his- 
tory repeats itself is because men 
do not learn by experience. 

It is not yet too late to avert an- 
other tragedy like that of 1916. 
Pessimists will argue that we can 
no longer choose our course—that 
we are already at war with Nazi 
Germany. That reasoning is rub- 
bish! These people were the same 
ones whe a few months ago were 
saying: “Of course we don’t want 
war, but we’re sure to get in it.” 
These anemic Americans must re- 
alize that the United States is still 
their country and that no clique in 
Washington—whether it be politi- 
cal or economic—can override the 
will of the people. 
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A recent radio speaker said: “It 
is about time that disloyalty to the 
President, be construed as disloy- 
alty to the nation.” This statement 
is decidedly un-American. The 
President, who at the time of his 
election promised to keep us out of 
war, is not the country, but the 
people, who put their faith in him 
then, constitute it. And if such 
loyal opposition (to borrow a 
phrase of Mr. Willkie’s) should be 
considered treasonable, democracy 
—as we have known it—would in- 
deed be dead. 

Jingoistic patriots have often 
likened isolationists to the ostrich 
which buries his head at the ap- 
proach of danger, whereas they 
(the isolationists) consider them- 
selves to be related to the turtle 
and the porcupine which present 
an impregnable defense against any 
aggressor. They believe that with 
the man power and industrial re- 
sources the United States possesses 
it can ward off a possible attack 
without resorting to force of arms. 

As we are at the present time ill- 
armed and unprepared it would be 
foolhardy to plunge into war. If 
the United States can conquer its 
traditional penchant for going off 
half-cocked, a few years of defense 
preparation can make it a nation to 
be respected and feared. 

It is true that to the flag-waving, 
speech- making American, these 
sentiments seem cowardly. Per- 
haps they are. But it is the young 
men of our country who will have 
to fight the battles in which their 
elders seem bound to involve them. 
These youths are not cowardly but 
only cautious in refusing to take 
hastily such a decisive step. They 
are not afraid of death for they re- 
alize that all men must die, but 
they are determined that the lives 
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their parents gave them and fos- 
tered through childhood, and which 
they now value highly, shall not be 
thrown away to satisfy the pride or 
pocketbooks of vainglorious old 
men, 

These boys (and girls, too) have 
devoted most of their score of 
years to the process of education. 
In primary schools they have 
learned the language of their coun- 
try; in high schools they have been 
taught the history and the work- 
ings of their nation’s government; 
and in colleges they have acquired 
a background of Anglo - American 
culture which qualifies them as 
civilized beings. Are they to sub- 
merge all this in the mire of a 
battlefield, and become again the 
animals they were before they 
reached the age of reason? 

Since the time of Horace the 
Roman poet (and probably before 
that) men of letters have been ex- 
tolling the glory of a soldier’s 
death. Even today Robert Emmet 
Sherwood the American dramatist 
who was wounded in the last war, 
is convinced that this time we must 
die realistically —if not romanti- 
cally —if our way of life is to en- 
dure. 

Every man who loves his country 
is willing to die for it if need be, 
but he cannot help looking beyond 
his death and envisioning the fate 
of the wife and family he will leave 
behind him. A country is a nation 
of families, and if a citizen is un- 
true to the mother of his children, 
he is equally traitorous to his 
fatherland. He will have his own 
conscience to answer to if, when 
his family asked him for bread, he 
gave them a gravestone. 
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That is why we—the young men 
of America—are not particularly 
incensed over European politics or 
worried about the intricacies of in- 


ternational trade. We realize our 
debt to the United States, but if we 
are going to preserve democracy in 
this country, we want to be here— 
above the ground—to enjoy its 
fruits. This time we are going to 
look well before we leap, and not 
make the same mistake our fathers 
made a quarter of a century ago. 

We are willing to devote our time 
to military training and our ener- 
gies to the production of defense 
materials, but since personalities 
cannot be regimented nor flesh and 
blood produced on the assembly 
line, we are going to think twice be- 
fore we set foot upon European 
soil. We have been educated to be- 
lieve that men are reasoning — not 
merely predatory—animals and we 
intend to make this theory practi- 
cable. 

We are going to make the most 
of civilization’s second chance, and 
keep our feet on the precarious 
path of Peace as long as it is hu- 
manly possible. If we are thwarted 
in this attempt we will then be will- 
ing to believe the words of a poet 
who, after describing the delights 
of an autumn afternoon in 1940, 
despondently concluded: 


“Perhaps Mankind’s at autumn 
now, and as the year 

Goes down to dark, our race with 
all its godly glory past 

Walks dumbly to its grave: nor 
does the Dream of Life 

We young ones hold, quiet that 
terrible tread. 

Our pleas are useless.” 

















DESIGN 


By RutH MERRILL 


N snowy roofs the swallows twitter 
Like fluttering leaves by tiny gusts of wind 

Carelessly tossed. 
Between the jutting angles of the housetops 
Here and there a tree stands, tall and lacey. 
Its bare branches 
Spread out against the sky like a Japanese etching, 
Or like the skeleton of a leaf which worms have eaten, 
Leaving only the fragile beauty of design. 
The smoke gushes out of the chimneys 
And sinks down again, discouraged, 
As though the weight of the gray sky were too heavy for it. 


The swallows gather 

And scatter, 

Over and over, 

The pattern shifting like a child’s kaleidoscope in gray and black, 

The fluttering leaves of their wings 

Tossed upward by the wind and drifting down to other resting places. 


But suddenly, as at a hidden signal, 

The birds fly up into the sky, 

Hovering and wheeling for a moment over the roof below, 
With a few stragglers hurrying to find their places in the pattern, 
Like the last pieces of a jigsaw puzzle reluctantly fitted in. 
Then off in formation as accurate as a battle maneuver, 
Flying due south across the gray sky, 

Wings rising and falling, firmly pressing the air, 

Past the bare trees, 

Past the housetops, 

Higher and higher, 

Melting into the sky. 


We are the swallows 

Fluttering aimlessly on the bare winter housetops, 
Until there comes an inner signal 

And we take wing and soar 

Higher and higher 

Away from the cold gray earth 

Melting into the sky. 
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By JANE PHELAN 


INNY was the first one off Car 

218. Her tip barely caught the 

porter’s palm. She didn’t even hear 
his “Merry Christmas, Miss.” 

She saw Tim. Tim with a new 
and different slant to his hat, an 
impersonal assurance in the way 
he strode down Grand Central run- 
way, skirted a pile of luggage and 
picked her up. 

“Hi, small-town Punkin. Skinny 
as ever! He grinned because she 
kicked her feet. 

“Tim, put me down!” 

“Umm, same old perfume.” 

It was almost like old times, ex- 
cept that Jinny’s off-the-face hat 
was slipping, her veil tangled in her 
sausage curls. Her composure, that 
she had held tight to all the way 
from Bentonville, was gone, and she 
didn’t dare look at Tim, because 
her heart was in her eyes. 

He said, “Think I'll hang you on 
my Christmas tree just as is. 
How’s Aunt Em and Tad and 
everything back home?” He took 
Jinny’s arm and pulled her along 
beside him. “Manhattan, here 
comes Jinny Bertram!” 

Their redcap leading, they start- 
ed down the long, dusky platform. 
Then Tim said, “Miss Santa Claus, 
did you bring me something from 
your small town workshop?” 

“It’s a surprise,” Jinny said. 
Tim’s present down there in the 
bottom of her trunk. What would 
he do when he saw it. Her high 
heels beat out a rat-a-tat rhythm to 
keep up with his stride. Everybody 
around them was hurrying,—as if 


something wonderful waited just 
ahead. What was it? What did 
New York hold for him that had 
kept him here three years. 

Tim was saying, “We’ll take in 
Radio City then. See those skaters 
beneath that huge Christmas tree. 
It will knock your eye out, Punkin.” 

Jinny nodded. “I’m sure it will.” 
Her blue eyes crinkled gaily. “I’m 
the perfect yokel to be shown 
around New York—” But what she 
wanted to say was, “What are you 
giving me for Christmas, Tim?” 

She wanted to stop right there— 
squarely in the middle of the door 
to Grand Central Station. She 
could see the vaulted interior now, 
the huge crowd crossing and criss- 
crossing the great station floor. She 
wanted to say, “Will it be a ring 
this Christmas, Tim? Everybody 
at home thinks so. We've gone to- 
gether four years now. If you don’t 
love me enough for that let’s break 
it off. David Barnes has asked me 
to marry him. I told him it was 
still you. Will it always be like 
this—” 

They swept into the station. 
Tim said, “Look at this, Punkin, 
Grand Central Station! Pretty nice, 
eh?” 

“Oh!” Jinny said eloquently. 

“See those charts up there— 
“Fair and Good”—that’s the skiing 
weather at the different points. 
Want to come down and see the 
ski trains come in? Sometimes 
they bring ’em in on stretchers. 
Come on, we'll hop a bus out here. 
I'm going to stow you away in 
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quaint, old-fashioned Gramercy 
Park — the real thing. It suits 
you—” 

They stepped out onto 42d 
Street, crossed to Park Avenue and 
climbed the hill. And there was 
the broad sweep of street spread 
out before them, Christmas trees 
twinkling frostily in the parkway, 
great stone facades lining the side- 
walk. 

Jinny thought, first sight of the 
enchantment of Manhattan! This 
was it then—jits spell — serene 
beauty linked with big city stimu- 
lus and stir. It could grow on you! 
It could hold you! 

She began to talk hurriedly. 
“Mum’s making a fruit cake. She’s 
going to ship it special delivery, so 
it will be fresh. Your father said 
to give you his very best. And Tad 
said, to say hello.” 

They came to Lexington Avenue 
and took a bus. Tim said, “Tell 
me about Tad.” 

“Well, he misses you. He goes 
up to your hunting shack a lot,” 
Jinny said significantly. “He 
bosses Mother and me around now. 
I'm not so much the big sister any 
more. When he finishes engineer- 
ing school he’s coming to New York 
—he’s going to leave Bentonville— 
just like—”’ She stopped. 

Tim was reaching for the stop 
signal—politely attentive—remote. 

They got off at the park, and 
there was the Parkside Hotel facing 
a wee circle of high-fenced shrub- 
bery. 

Tim said, “When you stay here 
you may have a key to the park— 
every morning you can lock your- 
self in that plutocratic little 
cirele—” 

“And build myself a snowman,” 
Jinny said. 

She hardly glanced at the homey, 
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Colonial lobby. She was watching 
Tim. The way the lights caught in 
his keen eyes. The way he strode 
up to the desk, the bell-hops and 
the desk clerks attentive. 

She thought, I must stop this. It 
may be the best thing in the world 
that we break off,— may be all 
wrong for Tim and me to marry. I 
must try to face it. It must be 
enough for me right now—that it’s 
Christmas and we’re together. 

She stepped up to the desk and 
registered. 

“Now, listen, Cinderella,” Tim in- 
structed. “Get out your dazzle 
dresses, we’re dining out. I'll call 
for you at—six.” 

“Wait,” Jinny promised. “You 
won’t know me. [I'll be devastat- 
ing!” 

But when she reached her box- 
like room she didn’t even take her 
hat off. She knelt immediately be- 
side her steamer trunk and bur- 
rowed in the soft folds until she 
found them—the six tissue-wrapped 
squares. She lifted them out ten- 
derly and took the elevator back to 
the lobby. 

She walked back up Lexington 
Avenue to the shop she had seen 
from the bus, and she went in and 
laid her package on the counter. 

“I'd like them framed,” she told 
the proprietor, “by Christmas Eve. 
They’re to be a gift.” 

The old man spread them out on 
the counter. He said at last, “Ex- 
cellent work. Did you do them?” 

“Yes,” Jinny said very proudly. 
“They’ re my home town. See, this 
is the Court House in the square—” 

Etchings in sepia that had caught 
the lazy atmosphere of the town. 
Townsfolk were shopping leisurely. 
There was a covered bridge, the 
river wandering beneath it. A small 
hunting cabin with autumn leaves 
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swirling down around it. The same 
shack with snow packed close 
about its windows, two dogs wait- 
ing on the path to the woods. There 
was an old sailboat rocking placid- 
ly at its mooring, and one of an ice- 
covered lake, a winter’s moon shin- 
ing through the fir trees. 

“Tl have them finished,” he 
told Jinny and she hurried out. 
Right now, she thought, at home 
her mother was baking Christmas 
cookies. They were sitting down 
to supper. Perhaps Tad had 
brought home the tree. But that 
was 2,000 miles away and Tim was 
here, close by. I'll see him in an 
hour, Jinny thought. 

She tried to rush her dressing, 
but her fingers seemed to catch in 
things, her curls tumbled wildly. 
Her dusting of face powder looked 
patchy. When Tim’s call came 
through she was just brushing her 
hair into a cloud of silk, twisting 
her curls around her finger. She 
tied them back with a tiny blue 
bow. She thought helplessly: I 
wanted to look like some thing out 
of Vogue, like something stepping 
from a Fifth Avenue shop window 
—smooth and sleek and coolly 
meticulous. 

She stepped from the elevator in 
her silvery blue dress, her short 
evening jerkin, her eyes big with 
excitement, her face shining clean 
and sweet. 

“All you need is a pair of wings,” 
Tim said somewhat breathlessly. 
“Come on, Angel-face. Perhaps I 
ought to take you to church.” 

“You will, won’t you, Tim —to 
Midnight Mass?” At the cathedral, 
she hoped. There would be hun- 
dreds of people around them— 
humble with Christmas feeling 
warm in their hearts. Hundreds of 
people — and no one but Tim and 
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herself — together — before God’s 
altar! 

“Sure,” Tim said, “anything you 
want. Hi—Pete.” He waved to 
another couple across the lobby 
and Jinny was introduced to Pete 
and Irene. 

“Tim invited us along,” Pete ex- 
plained as they got into a cab. 
“I’ve always wanted to meet a 
small town girl.” 

“Listen here, Pete Kent, it’s only 
four years since I came to New 
York a small town girl,” Irene put 
in. “Are you tired of me already?” 

“Yep,” Pete said. 

“Pay no attention to them,” Tim 
told Jinny. “Just a couple of Big 
City Wolves.” He leaned close. 


“Thought you'd like to meet them,” 
he whispered. 

“Of course,” Jinny said. 

They had dinner at the Skyline 
Roof, its glassed walls opening up 
New York’s glittering panorama be- 


low. Jinny caught her breath. 

“That’s nothing,” Pete told her. 
All us New Yorkers live up high. 
Tim, there, with his thirty-third 
story penthouse—he has a view like 
that with his three meals a day, in- 
cluded in the rent. Have you seen 
Tim’s penthouse yet?” 

“No, and she’s not going to!” 
Tim put in curtly. “Where will we 
go next?” 

Irene leaned across the table. 
“Maybe you'd like to see Central 
Park, Jinny. It’s beginning to 
snow, and all those brightly lighted 
skyscrapers around the park—” 

It was like walking at the edge of 
Fairyland. Her hand in Tim’s they 
trudged through the park, snow 
swirling in their faces. Pete and 
Irene laughing and shouting be- 
hind them. Up and down the 
shadowy walks, lighted with the 
dull yellow globes. Overhead and 
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as far as they could see bordering 
the park were great blocks of build- 
ings, each window a golden pin- 
prick. 

Much later, when Tim followed 
Jinny into the lobby to say good- 
night, snow dripped off the edge of 
his hat. Jinny looked at the minia- 
ture puddles on his coat collar,— 
how big his shoulders were. 

She said, “I had such a lovely 
time.” She stood there in her sil- 
ver-blue dress, her hair curling up 
damply at the ends, her lashes 
flecked with snow crystals. And 
you couldn’t tell how she felt about 
having this first evening a double 
date. You could only see a smiling 
wistfulness about her pointed little 
face. 

Tim said clumsily, “I don’t know 
just when I'll be around tomorrow. 
I'll have to see. I might have to 
work late. I'll call you.” He stood 
there silently then—watching her. 

“Please don’t worry,” Jinny said 
stanchly. “I°ll go shopping.” 

“Well, good-night, angel.” 

“Good-night,” Jinny said. “They 
were lots of fun.” She blew him a 
kiss as the elevator door closed. 
She thought: What a blessing no- 
body could see into your heart. 
Day after tomorrow was Christmas 
Eve—then only four more days. 

She crossed her room quickly. 
Far below she saw Tim dismissing 
his cab, walking off toward the 
east, his head bent against the wind 
and snow. Where was he going? 
Why didn’t he ride. How much like 
a stranger the city had made him. 

She should never have come. She 
wished she could be home right this 
minute. She’d stick it out now. 
Make it as easy for him as possible. 
But how silly to have made a plan— 
Her etchings, so precious to her. 
All those long hours she had put 
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in on them. She couldn’t give them 
to Tim now,—part of herself and of 
Bentonville. He was gone from 
there so far he would never go back 
—and gone from her! 

On Christmas Eve she had 
planned to say: “I’ve brought Ben- 
tonville to you, Tim, in my etch- 
ings. Are you never coming back? 
Your father is pretty much alone. 
David Barnes wants me to marry 
him—” What power had these 
things against the pull of New 
York, against the thing that had 
changed him. 

Tomorrow she’d get the etchings 
back before the picture man could 
frame them. She’d buy Tim some 
other present, some gay thing that 
would give with it no part of her- 
self. Something practical, —im- 


personal. 

But there wasn’t time. Early the 
next morning Jinny stepped down 
into the quaint, balconied dining 


room. The hostess led her to a 
wall table, and she barely had time 
to shake out her crisp napkin when 
she saw Tim come in, leading the 
laughing, brown-eyed girl. 

“Here’s Marge Powers to take 
you shopping, Jinny,” Tim said. 
“She’s from my office and I virtual- 
ly phoned her at daybreak. I re- 
membered she had the day off to 
shop.” 

“I'd love to take you along,” the 
girl told Jinny. 

“Well, thank you. This is grand, 
Tim.” 

“Yeh,” Tim agreed beaming. 
“The old noggin works once in a 
while. Now have a nice breakfast 
and don’t buy out the stores. I'll 
see you both at the 45th Street 
Taft’s for dinner.” He slipped 
Marge some bills. “Take care of 
your breakfast and lunch,” he said. 
“Bye now, Punkin.” 
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Jinny said honestly, looking at 
the brown-eyed girl beside her, “I 
really didn’t know what Id do all 
day. This is awfully nice of you.” 

“You can help me carry pack- 
ages,” Marge said. “Help me make 
up my mind. Pinch me if I go 
over my budget. See—this is what 
I have to get.” 

Jinny thought. She’s very pretty. 
She works right in Tim’s office un- 
der his nose. There must be loads 
of pretty girls in New York— 
friendly girls—lonesome, too. Nice 
girls. 

They caught a Fifth Avenue bus 
downtown first. Then they came 
back uptown all the way to 59th— 
“So you can see all the windows,” 
Marge told her. 

Jinny thought they’d get through 
in plenty of time to go to the pic- 
ture shop. They stopped at 39th 
Street to see the golden Christmas 


bells tolling. The window where 
the delicate, modernistic angels 
played carols that swelled out 


across the wide avenue. They got 
off at Rockefeller Plaza and 
watched the skaters in their vivid, 
flare-skirted costumes—against the 
huge majesty of a glittering tree. 
They shopped. They waited with 
throngs of other shoppers for a 
luncheon table. 

At 5:30 Marge said, “Just one 
more place to go now, Jinny.” 

“I have an errand, too—on our 
way back to the hotel—” 

“But there isn’t time.” Marge 
waved her packages. “The rush 
hour—even on the crosstown shut- 
tle you couldn’t make it in time to 
meet Tim.” 

“Then I'll telephone from Taft’s,” 
Jinny said. 

But Tim was waiting for them 
with a table at Taft’s. He had 
sprigs of holly for them, and their 
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table had a chunky Christmas tree 
gleaming in its center. 

“I’ve been shopping, too,” he 
said. “Got your present, Jinny.” 
His eyes looked down into hers 
hard. “Not much, but I think you'll 
like it.” 

“Don’t tell me, let me guess!” 
Jinny looked away quickly. “I’ve 
been guessing all day how Marge 
would balance her budget.” 

Tim ordered their dinner. They 
started with wine. They had filet 
mignons. Their dessert was a 
flaming, old-fashioned pudding. 
And when finally they stepped out 
on Fifth Avenue again it was after 
eight. The streets were turning to 
ice, and the wind was cold. 

“First, we'll get rid of Marge, 
here,” Tim said, hailing a cab. 

“Yes, feed me and send me 
home,” Marge laughed. They 
dropped her off and the cab turned 
into Lexington. 

Tim said, “Want to walk from 
here, Kitten? It’s stuffy in this 
cab.” 

“Yes, I'd love it.” The wind was 
cold and biting. It felt good. 

“I hope you didn’t get me any- 
thing expensive now, did you?” 
Tim asked. 

“No, I didn’t.” Jinny ducked her 
head into her collar. “Marge helped 
me pick your present,” she ex- 
plained. She thought of those stiff 
military brushes she had bought, 
the two ties—that might have 
suited a broker, or a banker—good 
and conservative. 

A window flashed before her 
eyes, and there against the back- 
drop, serenely tugging at its rope 
was the Dora Ann. Her etching in 
the window! Jinny stopped—only 
an instant. But she stopped. Her 
eyes raked the series of pictures 
against the curtain. There was the 
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Covered Bridge, the Hunting Shack, 
the ice-covered lake. Lovely — fa- 
miliar—dear! 

“Come on, Tim, hurry!” she said. 
She grabbed his hand and pulled 
him forward. “I’m cold.” 

All her pictures were there in the 
window. She couldn’t give them 
up! Any more than you’d hand out 
your heart—all wrapped up in 
cellophane and tinsel—to someone 
who'd reach for the price tag. 

At the corner Tim said, “Let’s 
run, that will warm you up.” 

They stopped at the curb, glanced 
across the street and right before 
their eyes it happened. The young 
couple carrying bulky Christmas 
packages — stepping down off the 
curb. They were laughing. They 
didn’t see the small delivery car. 
They walked right out in front of 
it—against the light. 


Jinny screamed. She saw the 


man push the girl back and then 
she hid her face against Tim’s coat. 
“You stay here,” Tim said rough- 


ly. He ran across the street. But 
Jinny went right with him. Tim 
helped the man up on the curb. 
The girl was holding him tight— 
sobbing. 

“I'm all right, hon,” he said. 
“Just knocked me down.” 

The truck driver said “What’s 
the name and address.” 

The man’s voice trembled. 
bert—7 East 40th Street.” 

Jinny picked up the packages. 
There was a Noah’s Ark. Some 
miniature red trucks and tractors 
spilled in the snow, a wind-up 
train. She found the scattered 
pieces of track and stuffed them in- 
to the bag. 

The ambulance came and the 
young man stood up shakily. 

The truck driver said, “It was his 
fault. They was standin’. on the 
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curb. First thing I know he walks 
right into me!” 

The ambulance attendant looked 
at the young man. He said fast— 
running it all together, “We treat 
minor cases at the scene of acci- 
dent. Think you’d better come to 
the hospital.” 

But the young man shook his 
head. “No,” he said, “I’m all right.” 
He reached out for his packages. 
Jinny handed him the large bag. 
He glanced around then — wildly. 
“There was another one,” he said. 

The other sack was crushed un- 
der the wheel of the truck. A 
broken doll spilled on the ice,—glit- 
tering, shattered Christmas tree 
baubles. 

“It’s all right,” he told his wife. 
He took her arm. They trudged by 
Jinny. He said, “Couldn’t stand 
that expense now, hon. You know 
that—” Jinny saw that he was 
limping. 

The ambulance roared off. The 
small truck skidded away. 

Tim said, “Come on. It’s way 
past your bedtime, Punkin.” 

But Jinny stood perfectly still. 
She said, “Tim, aren’t you going to 
do something?” 

And suddenly Tim Burnham 
looked frightened. He said, “Come 
on, come on!” impatiently — turn- 
ing his coat collar up. “Just don’t 
think about it.” He took Jinny’s 
hand. “Let’s run!” 

Down the icy Lexington Avenue 
sidewalk, around the plutocratic 
little park —into the hotel lobby 
breathless. 

“Well,” Tim said then, “tomor- 
row’s Christmas Eve. [I'll call you 
around—” 

“Tim,” Jinny said softly, “that 
man was hurt. Those shabby little 
Christmas toys—” 

“Listen,” Tim said, “this is the 





big city.” He roughed his hand 
through her hair, but he wasn’t 
smiling. He said, “You can’t run 
around with a wand, and a star in 
your hair, Jinny! You can’t right 
the world! Of course they’re hard 
up. Who isn’t!” He jerked his 
hat on and turned away curtly— 
hard. “I'll call you tomorrow. 
Good-night.” 

Jinny walked up to the desk. 
Her key would be there in its shiny 
little pigeonhole. No letters from 
home, of course. Why should they 
write. She was having a glorious 
fling in Manhattan during the holi- 
days — with Tim Burnham. For- 
merly of Bentonville—now of New 
York—successfully on his way up! 

She thought: That street address 
—?7 East 40th. It looked like such 
a dark street. It was late. It was 
such a big city—strange—frighten- 
ing. She had just $15.00 in her 
change purse. 

She turned and went out again— 
quickly. Back down the cold street 
—walking fast—half running—to 
the art shop. It was still open. 
She studied her pictures there in 
the window, then she went inside. 

“T hadn’t intended to sell them,” 
she told the man. “But I want to 
now.” 

“They're exceptionally good. 
What would you want for them?” 

Jinny thought of the $15.00 in 
her purse. She thought: A time of 
Peace on Earth —to Men of Good 
Will. She thought of that shabby 
couple—then of Tim. “Sure they’re 
hard up. You can't right the 
world!” She said, “Whatever I can 
get for them.” 

He named a price. It was much 
more than she had expected. He 
took her pictures out of the win- 
dow. Jinny looked at them once 
—briefly. Then she looked away. 
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She saw Tim. Outside—watching 
her. 

Tim with his arms full of bun- 
dies. His hat awry. His eyes glar- 
ing in through the window. He 
stormed into the shop. 

“Where’s that etching of that 
boat?” he shouted. “The Dora 
Ann! Jinny, what are you doing 
here? It’s not safe late like this!” 
His face looked stern—yet broken 
up—pitiful somehow. 

“Tim,” Jinny said chokily. She 
glanced at the long box under his 
arm—the kind of box a doll should 
come in—a large, shut-eye doll with 
curls and a frilly bonnet. It wasn’t. 
It couldn’t be. She said, “These are 
my etchings. I’m selling them.” 

“Not the Dora Ann!” Tim 
shouted. “That’s my boat. Didn't 
you think I'd recognize it?” He 
glared at the proprietor—at the pic- 
tures on the counter. “My cabin,” 


he roared, “my dogs, Pudge and 


Bess! What’d you run off here by 
yourself for, Punkin? Did you—” 
He dropped a sack on the counter. 
A string of Christmas lights jutted 
out. 

“Tim,” Jinny whispered—not be- 
lieving quite yet. “Where are you 
going with these things?” 

“Where do you suppose,” Tim 
growled. “What’s a fellow gonna 
do when you see a thing like that at 
Christmas time.” 

A faint smile touched Jinny’s 
lips, ran swiftly then over her 
whole face. She picked up two 
etchings from the counter—an old 
sailboat — rocking gently at its 
mooring—a cabin—with two dogs 
waiting on the path to the woods. 
She tucked them under her coat— 
with precious care. 

She said, “I'll see you tomorrow 
about the sale price of the others. 
Goodnight.” 
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She reached out for the doll box, 
her hands sure and careful. She 
took Tim’s arm and they went out 
into the night. 

“You shouldn’t see your Christ- 
mas present beforehand, Tim,” she 
scolded. 

“Punkin, did you do those?” 

“Yes,” Jinny said, “for you.” 

She took the $15.00 from her 
purse. “We must get them a big 
tree, and load it with trimmings, 
and a fat turkey—a tender one—” 

“Punkin—the Christmas present 
I got you—” Tim began. 

“It doesn’t matter,” Jinny whis- 
pered. 

“This is a dingy old street,” he 
warned her then. 

“No,” Jinny said. Her eyes were 
shining. 

“It’s the street I live on,” Tim 
said. “I got laid off. Just got an- 
other job. Never told Dad. Mil- 
lion other guys in this town have 
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the same thing to fight. Competi- 
tion. I can’t go back home. Have 
to go on.” 

“I understand,” Jinny told him. 

The street was growing dingier 
step by step. Tears were running 
softly down her cheek. 

“Punkin, I love you so. 
knew that didn’t you?” 

“No,” Jinny said. 

“I thought I had to let you go 
back home. This thing you'll see 
tonight—I couldn’t let you in for 
that.” 

“What I want,” Jinny said, “is 
you. Don’t send me away.” 

“Punkin,” Tim whispered. He 
shifted his packages. A gilt star 
poked its head through a paper 
sack. He pulled it clear and twisted 
it in Jinny’s curls. 

“Punkin, that’s what you are to 
me,” he whispered. “So little—so 
big—enough to right the world—a 
shining, Christmas Star!” 


You 


“INTANGIBLE, WE TOUCH THEE” 
By Sister Miriam, R.S.M. 


Y mind, at prayer, was full of Him; 
I envied not the seraphim. 
So close God seemed upon the grass, 
Almost I moved to let Him pass. 





WAR CORRESPONDENTS 


By CapTrain Francis McCuLiaGu 


— thought of writing a play 
or a novel in which the first 
scene or the first chapter would 
present a roomful of newspaper 
correspondents waiting for a war or 
a revolution to break out, and I 
think that I could have managed 
that beginning for I have often been 
one of the dramatis personae in 
such a scene, and know very well 
the old type of war hawk and the 
old type of war. The new type of 
war and of revolution does not, 
however, lend itself to such drama- 
tization: at all events it is beyond 
my dramatic skill. My colleague 
Samuel Spewack tried it in his play 
Clear All Wires but without suc- 


cess, though he himself had been a 


correspondent in Moscow where 
the scene of the play was laid. The 
failure was not due to him but to 
the change that has taken place in 
the journalism associated with 
modern war and modern revolution. 
Formerly even wars and revolu- 
tions were leisurely. Now both are 
blindingly quick. Former war cor- 
respondents were human, impar- 
tial and individualistic: now they 
are machines of flesh and blood, en- 
slaved to machines of steel—type- 
writers, motorcars, teletypes, cam- 
eras, telescopes, electric torches 
(for the blackout), steel helmets 
(for the air raids), gas masks, and 
I do not know how many other me- 
chanical contrivances. They fly 
across the Atlantic in eight hours. 
Their voices are heard simultane- 
ously by hundreds of millions of 
people thousands of miles away. 
Their reports are written in letters 


of fire on the night sky. Shake- 
speare would have regarded them 
at first sight as little less than gods, 
Shakespeare who wrote immortal 
words with a quill pen and never at 
any one time had an audience of 
more than a few hundred, but he 
would probably regard them as less 
than men if he deciphered those 
messages of fire, for they are boast- 
ful, frothy drivel written apparent- 
ly by fools for fools. (Don’t blame 
them: paper responsible.) Ad- 
dressed, seemingly, to a half-witted 
people capable of believing any 
absurdity, they are mixed up with 
the most extravagant praises of the 
scribes themselves and their em- 
ployers, as well as of soap, shoes, 
chewing - gum, magic potions, fe- 
male apparel, and other vile trash 
made by vulgar tradesmen and 
lewd apothecaries. 


The war correspondent may be 
said to have existed in one form or 
another since war began, and 
propaganda is equally old, for de- 
feat has always been minimized by 
the defeated and overrated by the 
victorious. The war correspondent 
who wrote for a newspaper dates 
from the middle of the nineteenth 
century when he was a literary 
gent like Kinglake, Forbes and Rus- 
sell who wrote heavy historical 
matter some of which is worth pre- 
serving. The first modern corre- 
spondent was an American whose 
healthy curiosity, love of adven- 
ture, absolute impartiality, and 
lightness of touch make him worth 
reading still. He was a Catholic of 
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Irish descent, and his name was 
Aloysius MacGahan. He accom- 
panied Skobeliev in his conquest of 
Turkestan and afterwards to Con- 
stantinople, where he died. Of the 
innumerable small Colonial wars 
which England fought on the 
northwest frontier of India, in 
Somaliland, in China, in Burma, in 
the Soudan, and elsewhere during 
a good part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the average American knows 
nothing, but they were fully re- 
ported in the British press by Brit- 
ish correspondents who were very 
imperialistic and Kiplingesque. Kip- 
ling himself was one of them, and 
Mr. Winston Churchill was an- 
other. Those correspondents wrote 
without bitterness, and sometimes 
even praised the enemy,—after they 
had killed him. Hence Kipling’s 
toast to “Fuzzy Wuzzy” at his home 
in the Soudan. “He’s a pore be- 
nighted ’eathen but a fust class 
fighting man.” Fuzzy Wuzzy, it 
will be remembered, was generally 
armed with a spear and had as 
much chance of stopping the Brit- 
ish troops as he would have had of 
stopping an express train by shak- 
ing the spear at it. 

The Boer farmer was a more for- 
midable opponent: hence the viru- 
lence with which he was treated by 
the British press. In the Russo- 
Japanese War there were many 
British and American correspond- 
ents with the Russians despite the 
fact that England was an ally of 
Japan, and that, owing to the per- 
secution of the Jews in Russia, 
American opinion was anti- Rus- 
sian. I was one of the American 
correspondents: I represented the 
old New York Herald. The British 
and American correspondents were 
all very sympathetic toward the 
Russians who, on their part, treat- 


ed their guests with a confidence 
and a hospitality which none of 
those guests can ever forget. When 
I mention the fact that Maurice 
Baring was a correspondent with 
the Russians in that war, the read- 
er will understand what sort of 
crowd we were. Poor Maurice had 
sometimes to sit down and think 
before he could remember the name 
of the paper he was supposed to be 
writing for. Dick Little of Chicago 
sent nothing to the C. D. N. for 
a whole year. Charlie Hands of 
the London Daily Mail was near- 
ly as inactive. Both of them 
blamed the Russian censor for their 
silence. “What a terrible thing if 
there were no censor!” moaned 
Charles. But despite this pose of 
indolence and indifference, one of 
Charlie’s leisurely articles on that 
little war would be worth all the 
hysterical outpourings of the Brit- 
ish, American, German and Italian 
press on the present gigantic con- 
flict. 

The first World War brought the 
first great change. Propaganda en- 
tered the scene, flourishing in its 
hand the press, one of its princi- 
pal weapons. Traversing Germany 
in the direction of Russia by the 
last train that went that way for 


.three years, I noticed that the Ger- 


mans had not yet mobilized, but no 
sooner had I crossed the Russian 
frontier at Eydkuhnen than I saw 
that the Russians had mobilized, 
for on the railway station and all 
the adjacent buildings was posted 
the ominous call for complete mo- 
bilization. Knowing that this 
meant war, I cabled the news, not 
once but thrice, to the London 
newspaper for which I was then 
working, but my editor suppressed 
that news because it proved that 
England’s ally, Russia had begun 





the war. That information was not 
published in England for three 
years, and there are millions of 
Englishmen who deny it yet. 

A short time after, I succeeded 
in getting all the details of the 
famous battle of Tannenberg be- 
fore any other correspondent, and 
in sending it by a special messen- 
ger to Stockholm whence it was 
cabled to London. This was before 
the correspondents’ corps had been 
constituted and promises to submit 
everything to the censor obtained 
from the journalists. It was the 
best report of a battle that I had 
ever written, being composed of 
hard facts and figures, without 
trimmings. I had known person- 
ally Samsonov and Rennenkampf, 
the two chief leaders of the Rus- 
sians. Impatiently, I awaited a 
cable of thanks from the editor, 
and expected it to be accompanied 
by a liberal cash bonus such as I 
had received from James Gordon 
Bennett for a similar scoop, but all 
I got was a scream of rage. Why 
had I sent such frightful news at a 
time when the Germans were in full 
march on Paris? This rebuff I 
would have overlooked if the editor 
had not published a complete per- 
version of my dispatch, a story in 
which he had minimized, almost 
to vanishing point, the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of Samsonov. Seeing 
that journalism, as I had known 
it, was dead “for the duration,” 
I left it and joined the British 
army. During the Dardanelles 
campaign I was in command of a 
company: in Salonica it was dis- 
covered that I spoke a number of 
local languages, and I was trans- 
ferred to the Intelligence. That 
transfer did not mean that I spent 
the rest of the campaign in a 
swivel-chair at G. H. Q.: on the 
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contrary I spent most of my time 
at the front and even beyond the 
front, sometimes in greater danger 
than I had been in at Gallipoli. But 
it did mean that I was put in touch 
with the brains of the General 
Staff, and I quickly discovered that 
the last thing in the world the Gen- 
eral Staff wanted §was propaganda: 
in fact any departure from the 
strict truth, any hairdressing of 
bald facts was the unforgivable 
sin: an ex-reporter of the London 
Daily Mirror serving as a trooper in 
the Lothian and Border Horse re. 
alized this when, for embroidering 
an account of a reconnaissance he 
had made, he was sent back to Eng- 
land in disgrace. Possibly he was 
put in the Propaganda corps there, 
and helped to create the great 
Kadaver story, but though in Lon- 
don a refusal to believe that false- 
hood (which was vouched for by 
the London Times) would have ex- 
posed the incredulous to the risk 
of a concentration camp, the higher 
officers of the Salonica army did 
not hesitate to brand it as an out- 
rageous lie. Knowing German, they 
knew that Kadaver meant the 
corpse of an animal. 

In World War II., propaganda 
utilizes not only the press but also 
the radio and the cinema. In other 
words she entered the scene armed 
with a trident of terrific power. 
Even before this war, those three 
mighty creators of public opinion 
had been used by the totalitarian 
states for the purpose of getting 
their doctrines across, and they 
proved to be so potent, especially in 
Russia, that all thinking men saw 
in them a triple force capable of in- 
calculable good or incalculable evil. 
In the hands of a good ruler like 
Dr. Salazar they might help to 
form an almost perfect people, re- 
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ligious, law-abiding, highly edu- 
cated, prosperous and healthy. In 
the hands of a bad ruler like Josef 
Stalin they might be used to oblit- 
erate all religions, to destroy all 
freedom, to foster hatreds, and to 
prepare conquests greater and more 
savage than those of Genghis Khan. 
Even in those countries which are 
not totalitarian, this triple force is 
not an unmixed blessing. In Ger- 
many, it has been used by Dr. Goeb- 
bels to the disadvantage of Chris- 
tianity. In London there is a huge 
propaganda ministry which busies 
itself in stirring up a poisonous 
hate contrary to all the teaching of 
Christ. Even in America there is 
an attempt of prodigious amplitude 
to madden, enrage and misinform 
the public. Whether Germans are 


defeated or not, all the Great Pow- 
ers, including the U. S., will prob- 
ably go totalitarian after this war, 
and with the press, the radio and 


the cinema in their hands, the dic- 
tators who rule them will always be 
able to make their peoples believe 
anything, and go to war with any- 
body. It would be the simplest 
thing in the world, for example, to 
stir up the American people to a 
war against England some dozen 
years hence. Many reasons could 
be given,—England’s failure to pay 
her debts, to surrender all her pos- 
sessions in the Western Hemis- 
phere, and to hand over some of 
her tin and rubber colonies in the 
Far East. Mr. Wyndham Lewis has 
shown in a remarkable book that, 
if it had a free hand, a modern 
Propaganda Department could eas- 
ily bring about war in a short time 
between England and Scotland! 
These speculations are, however, 
beyond the scope of this paper. I 
merely intended to show the change 
that has taken place in war corre- 


spondence. In World War I. the 
correspondent occupied a rather 
ignoble position. He was expected 
to say that things were going 
smoothly even when they were not 
going smoothly. After the armis- 
tice he told the truth, but no War 
Office cared what he said then. 
Even before the present tempest 
broke, there was a censorship of 
the strictest kind in Russia. That 
was of course to be expected, con- 
sidering the circumstances, but 
what was not expected was a vol- 
untary censorship on the part of 
some correspondents. Fanaticism 
and party spirit had for the first 
time entered the newspaper pha- 
lanx. Gone forever were the easy, 
tolerant, impartial days of George 
Denny, Dick Little, Charlie Hands 
and Maurice Baring. Wild -eyed 
Americans, men and women, who 
called themselves correspondents 
but who could not, very often, tell 
you offhand what papers they cor- 
responded for, had no end of a pull 
with the censors, because they pro- 
fessed to be Communists or, at 
least “fellow travelers”! One Ameri- 
can lady said she represented the 
National Geographic Magazine, a 
famous periodical certainly but not 
one that went in for rushing out 
last minute extras about political 
and revolutionary developments in 
foreign countries. She had come by 
way of the Pacific and the Trans- 
Siberian and had got friends or 
agents of the Reds to pay her ex- 
penses. A Bolshevik representative 
in Tokyo had kindly paid her way 
to Moscow. In that Mecca of Marx- 
ism she was being cared for when I 
met her by an alphabetical depart- 
ment — NKDL, or something like 
that (America, I regret to see, is 
now full of such alphabetical agen- 
cies of the Federal Government)— 
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and she had access to places that 
were closed to mere bourgeois corre- 
spondents like myself. She had not 
a single word of Russian, neverthe- 
less she attended Red meetings. At 
one such meeting—it was held in 
the Bolshoi theater—she was seated 
next to me at the reporters’ table 
on the floor below the stage which 
was being used as a rostrum by the 
Red orators, and was very busy 
with her notebook though I never 
afterwards saw any of her work in 
the National Geographic. When 
Lenin appeared, she punctuated his 
speech with delirious applause 
though she did not understand a 
word he was saying: as a matter of 
fact he was discussing, in his usual 
dry manner, a dry economic sub- 
ject which did not call for loud 
cheers or uproarious applause. 
Most of those journalistic fa- 
natics were men. One was an Eng- 
lish “comrade,” who was treated 
with special consideration, being 
given a magnificent suite of rooms 
in the confiscated palace of a Rus- 
sian sugar king. Although he had 
left a wife and child behind him in 
England, he had picked up in Mos- 
cow a handsome Russian girl (Red 
of course) and was living with her. 
The American “comrades” did not 
seem to like being asked what pa- 
pers they worked for: probably 
they had forgotten. Some of them 
admitted they were freelances. It 
was sometimes hard to distinguish 
them from the censors, several of 
whom had come from the East Side 
of New York, and spoke very little 
Russian. One of the most fanati- 
cal and bellicose of the correspond- 
ents was an American Quakeress. 
Once we talked of forming a For- 
eign Press Club, but she loudly dis- 
sented on the ground that the 
Soviet Government did not recog- 


nize the existence of such a thing 
as foreign citizenship: in their eyes 
mankind was divided into two 
parts, the Bolsheviks and the Bour- 
geois. And, indeed, a Press Club 
was out of the question because of 
the appearance among the corre- 
spondents of that political fanati- 
cism which has since generated 
an opposing fanaticism in Germany 
and Italy, and done immeasurable 
harm in every part of the old world 
and the new. 

The German correspondent is in a 
much worse plight, of course, than 
his colleague in England or Amer- 
ica, being actually in the army and 
subject to military discipline, but I 
shall not discuss him here since 
this paper does not deal with him. 

A new species of correspondent 
made his appearance during World 
War L., or, perhaps I should say the 
journalistic propagandist took the 
place of the old-fashioned corre- 
spondent. He was never a very 
virulent writer, however, and very 
often he had a good word to say of 
the “Boche,” as the Germans were 
then called. Virulence came in 
with the end of that war and the 
outbreak of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. From every part of the world 
correspondents went to Moscow 
filled with the fanaticism of Mos- 
lems going to Mecca. Many of 
them were Americans. John Reed 
was a good specimen. Afterwards 
came a great influx of American 
pilgrims, some of whom lost the 
Communist faith and became bour- 
geois journalists working at fat sal- 
aries for rich American news agen- 
cies or newspapers. Few of the 
Americans joined the Communist 
party. Most of them remained 
sympathetic fellow- travelers, but 
even so they did a great deal of 
harm in Europe and America. | 
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would describe them as “carriers” 
of the Red Plague: immune them- 
selves, they contaminated other 
people. The evil work they did in 
America has been well described in 
Mr. Eugene Lyons’s two books An 
Assignment in Utopia and The Red 
Decade. When the Kremlin de- 
cided on the “Popular Front” pol- 
icy, they were extremely useful— 
to the Kremlin—and very soon 
Western labor turned Pinkish and 
Leftish, even while it sternly 
warned off the envoys of Moscow. 
This change can be seen by a com- 
parison of the English Labor Party 
today with that of ten years ago. 
Then it was pacifist and moderate: 
now it is the most militant party in 
Great Britain. Its newspapers show 
the same change. English Liberal- 
ism has gone the same way. Note 
the enormous difference between 
the old Westminster Gazette and 
the present Daily Chronicle, the 
former scholarly, suave, balanced, 
moderate, Gladstonian, the latter 
unbalanced, Leftish, virulent, un- 
English! The typical Englishman 
of today is Mr. Harold Laski. 

The involuntary entry of Russia 
into the war has been a very great 
danger to England, because it has 
given a tremendous impetus to the 
Bolshevik propaganda in Great 
Britain. The British Home Office 
and Foreign Office offer no objec- 
tion to that propaganda. The press 
is sentimental. The Russian Am- 
bassador has become the social lion 
of London. The Communist Daily 
Worker, suppressed some time 
back, has been partially resurrected 
under the title of the Workers’ 
Gazette, with the same editor. 
There is a great exhibition of 
Soviet art, culture and science in 
London. The totalitarian system is 
gaining ground. Big enterprises 


are getting bigger, and small enter- 
prises are disappearing. Labor has 
far more representation in the Gov- 
ernment than its strength in Parlia- 
ment entitles it to, and its Cabinet 
ministers speak sometimes as if the 
Conservatives had no members in 
Parliament at all. Mr. Churchill is 
almost the only strong Conservative 
in the administration, and there is 
some talk at present of his being 
overthrown or forced to dismiss 
some of his Conservative col- 
leagues. Lord Beaverbrook, who is 
probably intriguing at this moment 
against his chief, is a dubious and 
little known character whose news- 
paper, the Daily Express, has made 
some dangerous suggestions. One 
of them was that England should 
encourage Communist and anar- 
chist activities throughout occu- 
pied Europe, so as to give trouble 
to the Germans. Lord Beaverbrook 
is also said to favor an English in- 
vasion of the Continent. 

The Pink, journalistic intelligent- 
sia which I have tried to describe 
can be relied upon to back enthu- 
siastically that mad enterprise for 
they always back enterprises that 
are mad. They backed with char- 
acteristic foolishness and frenzy 
Borodin’s ill-judged attempt to 
Sovietize China. Their long-haired 
men and short-haired women 
(Catholics among them, I regret to 
say) rushed from Moscow to Han- 
kow in order to present that enter- 
prise in the best light to the Ameri- 
can and British public. When 
Chiang Kai-shek killed off the Chi- 
nese Communist leaders, the Pink 
brigade rushed from Hankow to 
Madrid in order to bolster up the 
Spanish Reds. So well did they do 
their work that a powerful move- 
ment in favor of those Reds devel- 
oped in the United States, even 





among Catholics. That movement 
was assisted, I must admit, by the 
inefficiency, blundering and inso- 
lence of Franco’s Propaganda De- 
partment in Salamanca, where 
friendly correspondents were tied 
up in red tape while, on the other 
side, American Pinks like Mr. 
Louis Fischer were allowed to rush 
around everywhere —to Paris and 
to Moscow for military help, to 
London in order to address meet- 
ings of M.P.’s in the House of Com- 
mons, to frighten the head of the 
Intelligence Department in the War 
Office on the subject of Gibraltar, 
and to collaborate with the English 
Leftists. 

At this time and later, when the 
present war was brewing, Wash- 
ington seemed to act only on the 
exciting misinformation supplied 
by those peripatetic Pinks, and not 
on the solid and sensible dispatches 
of official representatives like the 
Kennedys and the Cudahys. Amer- 
ica had more to do with bringing 
about this war than any other coun- 
try save Germany. The strangest 
part of the business is that some of 
the Red busybodies to whom I re- 
fer were employed, not by obscure 
and irresponsible weeklies of their 
own color but by great capitalist 
dailies. 

For the last twenty years The 
New York Times has published 
cables from its Moscow correspond- 
ent which have contributed largely 
to the formation of the general 
opinion held in this country about 
the Soviet Government, and even to 
the attitude of the Administration 
toward Russia. That correspond- 
ent has been described by Bernard 
Shaw as the King of Reporters, and 
has been awarded the Pulitzer prize 
for journalistic excellence. He has 
retained the favor of the Kremlin 
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by the simple process of reporting 
none of its crimes. When Arch- 
bishop Cieplak, the Catholic Pri- 
mate in Russia, and Monsignor 
Budkiewicz his Vicar General were 
condemned to death in 1923, and 
twelve other Catholic priests were 
sentenced to long terms of impris- 
onment for teaching the catechism 
to children over eighteen years of 
age, that correspondent did not at- 
tend the trial and did not report it. 
Nor did he say anything about the 
overthrow of the Orthodox Church, 
one of the greatest historical events 
of this century, no matter how we 
look at it. As a result of Stalin’s 
collective-farm lunacies, there was 
in 1932-33 a famine which led to 
the death of from three to seven 
million people, but the Times cor- 
respondent pooh-poohed it at the 
time and refused even to describe it 
as a famine: it was merely an un- 
specified number of deaths due to 
“diseases of malnutrition.” At the 
same time the G.P.U. operated at 
their GHQ in the Lubyanka (where 
the present writer was for some 
time a prisoner) a torture chamber 
where Russians suspected of hav- 
ing hidden gold and diamonds were 
tortured until they owned up. Noth- 
ing about that either in The New 
York Times. The G.P.U. ran a sys- 
tem of forced labor, with two mil- 
lions of slaves—the majority of 
them peasants innocent of any 
crime. Nothing about that either. 
The whole Pink gang of American 
correspondents in Moscow took the 
same course: Maurice Hindus, Miss 
Strong, Louis Fischer. 

But this matter is too important 
to be discussed at the tail-end of an 
article, already (I am afraid) too 
long. I hope to be able to deal with 
it later, and shall confine myself 
here to expressing surprise that 4 
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great capitalist newspaper, in some experiment which was all the time 
respects the greatest newspaper in getting worse and worse, and which 
the world, should allow its columns is now a greater menace to human- 
to be used for twenty years to re- ity than the Nazi experiment, be- 
port steady progress in a diabolical cause it is more insidious. 





NEW THINGS AND OLD 
(Christmas, 1941) 


By Sister M. MADELEVA 


HE dark is shattered 

With wild, new fear; 
An ass’s feet stumbling 
Is the sound that I hear. 


The night is brighter 
Than day should be; 

A strange star’s splendor 
Is the light that I see. 


And above the terror 
Of earth and sky 

I can hear, if I listen, 
A young Child’s cry; 


I can see, if I look, 
Legions of wings, 

And a woman who ponders 
On all these things. 





THE BIBLE IN THE SO-CALLED DARK AGES 


By Epwin A, R. 


ORE than thirty years ago, 

reading a brief essay by Hilaire 
Belloc, I pondered the following 
phrase—‘“a monk of the Dark Ages, 
to be accurate, of the early eleventh 
century.” Did Belloc mean “to be 
accurate” or to be specific? My 
mind would not decide, but from 
that day I have always had the sus- 
picion that the term “the Dark 
Ages” was not an “accurate” way 
in which to express what are now 
called more frequently medieval 
days. However described, the pe- 


riod has never been exactly defined. 
Some writers allow the Middle Ages 
a thousand years, dating them from 
the fall of the western Roman Em- 
pire in 476 to the discovery of 


America by Columbus in 1492. 
Others, also roughly, allow to 
ancient times about six hundred 
years from the days of the last of 
the Apostles, another six hundred, 
roughly, to the Middle Ages until 
the beginnings of the Renaissance, 
and a final six hundred from there 
to modern times. It must be evi- 
dent, however to any student that 
such divisions of history tend to 
suggest that the normal and grad- 
ual transitions from one period to 
the next are abrupt, when we know 
that even a man like Columbus 
could not know whether he was 
living in the Middle Ages or in 
modern times. 

What concerns us here, however, 
is the so-called “darkness” of the 
Middle Ages. I do not know who 
first described them as “the Dark 
Ages,” but the term has been fa- 
miliar, at least in Protestant litera- 
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ture for over a hundred years, and 
I strongly suspect that it goes back 
to the days of the Protestant Refor- 
mation. Merryweather, when he 
began his Bibliomania in the Middle 
Ages a century ago, wrote: “We will 
not commence by saying the Middle 
Ages were dark and miserably igno. 
rant, and search for some poor iso- 
lated circumstance to prove it; we 
will not affirm that this was pre- 
eminently the age in which real 
piety flourished and literature was 
fondly cherished, and strive to find 
all those facts which show its 
learning, purposely neglecting those 
which display its unlettered igno- 
rance.” This, of course, is a legiti- 
mate approach for a bibliophile to 
make. I do not know whether 
Merryweather was a Protestant or 
a Catholic. But a few years before 
his famous book appeared, Dr. S. R. 
Maitland, Librarian to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, having 
charge of the manuscripts in Lam- 
beth Palace in London, wrote a 
series of interesting essays in the 
British Magazine during 1838, 
which were later published in book 
form as The Dark Ages, in which 
he took positive issue with the 
phrase. I wish that every Protes- 
tant would read what he wrote, for 
his whole theme is that the Middle 
Ages were anything but dark. 

He begins by asking, what do we 
mean by darkness? “Suppose | 
were to say that I am writing ‘in 
a dark room,’ would you under- 
stand me to mean that I could not 
see the paper before me? Or if I 
should say that I was writing ‘on 4 
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dark day,’ would you think I meant 
that the sun had not risen by noon? 
Well, then, let me beg you to re- 
member this, when you and I use 
the term, dark ages.” He goes fur- 
ther. “Do we mean ages that were 
dark in themselves, and with re- 
spect to those that lived in them? 
Or, do we mean that they are dark 
to us, and that it is difficult for us 
to form a clear idea of them?” I 
strongly suspect that it was Mait- 
land’s approach to this subject that 
suggested a sentence to the writer 
of the article on “The Middle Ages” 
in the recently published Columbia 
Encyclopedia. There I read, “The 
Middle Ages have been called the 
Dark Ages. As it was found that 


the darkness was not so much in 
the period as in the minds of those 
who considered it, the term was 
first limited to an earlier part of 
the Middle Ages and was then 
dropped altogether.” 


We wish that it were “dropped 
altogether,” but it continues in the 
minds of thousands of Christians, 
especially when they think of the 
use of the Bible in the Middle Ages. 
There have always been dark ages. 
Devout Catholics unquestionably 
thought that dark ages were com- 
ing with the Moslem invasion of 
Europe; certainly, Protestants of 
eighteenth century England thought 
they had come into a dark age, 
when, if we accept the records in 
John Wesley’s Journals, large num- 
bers of Protestant ministers were 
ignorant of both the Bible and re- 
ligion. And today, little fault will 
be found with either Catholics or 
Protestants who imagine that we in 
the middle of the twentieth century 
are about to enter upon another 
dark age. It is all a matter of com- 
parison. No age has been pitch 
dark, and on the darkest night 
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there is always a serviceable twi- 
light. The only people who see 
pitch blackness where some light is 
are those who are blind or those 
who look in the wrong place. We 
all remember the traveler at an inn 
who arose from his bed to see if it 
was day, and who, with half-awake 
eyes, opened the glass door of a 
cupboard in his room instead of 
the window. He was sure that it 
was midnight when it was long past 
dawn. 


A truthful view of history would 
see that every age was not only one 
that was dying but also one that 
was coming to birth. The Middle 
Ages were much brighter than 
many preceding ages. We cannot 
call those ages dark which brought 
Christianity to Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, and Spain. We 
dare not ignore the ages which pro- 
duced Petrarch, Chaucer, Marco 
Polo, and Dante. We have to ad- 
mit that the first great universities, 
Padua, the Sorbonne, Oxford and 
Cambridge, were born in those 
times. Unquestionably, there were 
ignorant priests in those days, just 
as there were ignorant parsons in 
England in the days of Wesley. Un- 
questionably, the circulation of the 
Bible in the Middle Ages was small, 
but small only in comparison with 
the days when it was printed. It is 
one of the tributes to the regard in 
which the Bible was held during 
the Middle Ages that it was the only 
book which went into multiplied 
editions when the printers got busy. 
I recently made an analysis of the 
records in the great Gesamtkatalog 
der Wiegendriicke, which registers 
all the known books published in 
Europe from 1450 to 1500, incu- 
nabula, in the jargon of bookmen. 
Nearly forty thousand books, chief- 





ly dealing with the classics and re- 
ligion, came from the presses of 
Europe’s first printers, but approxi- 
mately one hundred and thirty edi- 
tions of the Bible were printed. Of 
no other book in that period can 
this be said. But here is the point 
that I wish to make. These first 
printed Bibles were not issued for 
Bible societies to give them away to 
the people; nor were they paid for 
by wealthy reformers who thought 
the people should have the Bible to 
read; they were printed in the ordi- 
nary course of business by ordinary 
business men, printers and book- 
sellers who believed that a market 
existed for their commodity and 
that they would get profit from the 
sales. Some seventy printing firms 
in over a score of European cities 
during the incunabulum period of 
fifty years found it profitable to 
print Bibles, beginning with the 
great 42-line Bible which we know 
today as the Gutenberg Bible. 

Who created this market? Not 
reformers, for the reformers did 
not appear on the scene until the 
next century. The market was cre- 
ated by the thousands of priests 
who for many centuries had been 
preaching from their pulpits about 
the Bible, the fine old stories that 
could be found in it, and the good 
words of comfort and courage that 
were to be found on its pages. Of 
course, they preached about the 
saints too, and told many an old 
tale about them, more or less leg- 
endary, but the printers did not 
print the lives of the saints in any- 
thing like the number that they 
printed the Bible. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, and the 
proof of the regard in which the 
Bible was held as the result of the 
work of the Church in the Middle 
Ages was in the sales. 
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If only a few printers had under- 
taken to print the Bible in those 
days, we might justly inquire 
whether their investment proved 
profitable, whether they actually 
had any sales worth mentioning. 
We do not need to raise such a 
question because we have the proof 
in the fact that no sooner was one 
printer able to get an edition of the 
Bible off his press than another got 
busy and did the same. The com- 
petition was tremendous, in fact so 
great that seventy printers, in 
Mainz, Strassburg, Bamberg, Basle, 
Cologne, Rome, Venice, Nurem- 
berg, Naples, Paris, Lyons, Ulm, 
Augsburg, Liibeck, Prague, Valen- 
cia, and other cities, went after the 
profits that were to be obtained in 
selling Bibles, and of course, all of 
these Bibles, with the sole exception 
of the first Hebrew Bibles printed 
in 1485 by the Jews in Soncino, 
were Catholic Bibles. 


I think this point should be 
stressed in every attempt to prove 
that during the Middle Ages the 
Bible was a book that the people 
knew and loved, and that, as soon 
as it was available in print, they 
denied themselves other things to 


obtain it. If anyone should say in 
objection that most of these Bibles 
were in the Latin tongue, it should 
be remembered that the Latin 
tongue was not the dead language 
that it is today. Everyone with 
some education knew it, and those 
who could not read it did not hesi- 
tate to ask those who did to trans- 
late for them. It should also be 
part of the record that all of those 
Bibles were not in Latin. The first 
printed Bibles in the vernacular 
also came from the presses of those 
first famous fifty years of printing. 
One of the first Bibles printed was 
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Mentel’s Strassburg edition of 1462, 
which gave the Germans the Scrip- 
tures in their own language, and 
before the incunabulum period 
ended, fourteen other editions in 
German were printed in Germany. 
France had its first Bible printed in 
French about the year 1498, the 
Catalan Spaniards had their own 
language Bible printed at Valencia 
in 1478, some ten years later the 
Czechs had two editions in their 
language, the Dutch managed to get 
the Old Testament off the press be- 
fore the fifteenth century closed, 
and printed the New Testament in 
the first quarter of the next cen- 
tury, while the Italians, who were 
doing some of the finest printing in 
the world at that time, not only 
printed twenty-seven editions of 
the Bible in Latin, but issued eleven 
editions in Italian, all of them 
Bibles distinguished enough to be 
collectors’ items today. In view of 
such facts, it matters little what 
isolated priests or churches may 
have said about the Bible’s being 
forbidden in the vernacular. The 
outstanding truth is that many 
thousands of Catholic Christians in 
Europe in the first fifty years of 
printing bought the Bible in their 
own language, enough so that 
printers found it profitable to issue 
many editions, which they certain- 
ly would not have done unless there 
had been sales. It is well to re- 
member such facts as I have given, 
especially when ignorant Christians 
say, for example, that Luther first 
gave the Germans the Bible in their 
own tongue. The Lutheran Church 
today officially records that there 
were fourteen complete Bibles in 
German, and four in Low German 
before Luther’s Bible appeared in 
ag They were all Catholic Bi- 
es. 


In further objection to the facts 
as I have related them, my atten- 
tion may be called to the decree of 
the Council of Toulouse in 1229, 
which it is said “first forbade the 
laity to possess the Old and New 
Testaments.” Actually the decree 
said, “We also forbid the laity to 
possess any of the books of the Old 
and New Testaments, except, per- 
haps, that someone out of devotion 
wishes to have the Psalter, etc., but 
we strictly forbid them having any 
of these books translated into the 
vulgar tongue.” The decree doubt- 
less grew out of the zeal of the In- 
quisition, established twenty - one 
years before, but every Catholic 
historian knows that the prohibi- 
tion aroused a lot of opposition, 
and many great churchmen, bish- 
ops and others, wrote and spoke 
against the prohibition, and the 
Bible continued to be read, it being 
understood that the decree was not 
directed against the Bible as such 
but against misleading interpreta- 
tions and abuse. Such a limitation 
of the reading of the Bible was by 
no means confined to Catholics, for 
a similar decree was issued in the 
early years of the Protestant 
Church and was enforced by the 
punishment of those who were 
caught and the burning of their 
Bibles. 

It was in Protestant England in 
1543 that Henry VIII. issued the 
following injunction with the aid of 
his parliament, and entitled it “An 
Act for the Advancement of True 
Religion”: “That all manner of 
books of the Old and the New Tes- 
tament in English, of this transla- 
tion [It refers to the translation by 
William Tyndale, the first Protes- 
tant edition printed in England], 
should, by authority of this Act, 
clearly and utterly be abolished and 
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extinguished, and forbidden to be 
kept and used in this realm, or 
elsewhere, in any of the king’s do- 
minions.” But even this Act had 
its “joker,” for it exempted “every 
nobleman and gentlewoman,” but 
specifically forbade the Bible to all 
other women, and to all artificers, 
apprentices, journeymen, serving 
men, laborers, and common sol- 
diers. A careful reading of the his- 
tory of all such decrees will disclose 
that they were motivated not by 
hatred of the Bible but by a rever- 
ence, unwise though some may be- 
lieve it to have been, for the integ- 
rity of the Bible, and a desire to 
preserve it from what was believed 
to be misuse and misinterpretation. 
This partly appears in another de- 
cree that forbade the use of Bibles 
with notes. I have handled several 
such Bibles from the presses of the 
sixteenth century and have seen the 
marginal notes scratched out and 
deleted with heavy black ink, in a 
manner similar to the work of the 
censors in European newspapers 
today. Actually, I incline to think 
that such decrees were in no small 
measure due to a natural fear of 
the growing education of the peo- 
ple, and a wish to preserve what 
was thought to be best in “the good 
old times.” 


If we would understand the place 
of the Bible in those “good old 
times” when the priests gathered 
their congregations around them 
and told them of its contents, we 
must read the chronicles and ser- 
mons of the Middle Ages. One of 
the first outstanding impressions 
which the student obtains from 
such reading is made by the fre- 
quent quotations of Bible passages 
in these chronicles and sermons. I 
recall that when, as a student in a 
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theological college, I was hearing 
my first lectures on Christian Evi- 
dences, the professor stressed the 
point that if the words of the New 
Testament had been entirely lost in 
the first century of the Christian 
era, they could all, or nearly all, be 
recovered from the quotations from 
it to be found in the writings of the 
Fathers. A similar testimony could 
be made of the writings and ser- 
mons of the priests of the so-called 
“Dark Ages.” Those writings are 
full of the Bible. Only men who 
read their Bibles daily, and read 
them with intelligence, could have 
written such sermons. Only men 
who regarded the Bible as the Book 
of Books would have filled their 
sermons with so many citations 
from it. Even when they become 
flowery in their language, the flow- 
ers are picked from the garland of 
the Bible. It was said of Anselm, 
Bishop of Lucca, who died in the 
year 1085, that “he knew almost all 
the Holy Scriptures by heart, and 
as soon as he was asked, would tell 
what each and all of the holy writ- 
ers thought on each particular sub- 
ject.” William of Malmesbury, who 
died about 1143, says of Wulstan, 
Bishop of Worcester, that it was 
his custom to repeat the whole 
Psalter while on his journeys to 
keep his attendant clerks from 
“vain talks,” and then he adds, “ly- 
ing, standing, walking, sitting, he 
had always a psalm on his lips, and 
always Christ in his heart.” Ar- 
nold, Bishop of Soissons in the 
eleventh century, is reported to 
have spent three years and a half 
constantly reading the Bible and 
meditating on it. Wolphelm, the 
abbot of Brunwillers, near Cologne, 
had the Bible read completely 
through every year by his deacons 
“for the people to hear.” I cite 
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these instances that we may have 
in mind the kind of men who lived 
in the Middle Ages and made the 
common people acquainted with 
the Bible. Admitting that there 
were ignorant priests, or even ab- 
bots and bishops, of whom such 
things could not be said, surely 
these finer men should influence 
our judgment today more than the 
men who were unfaithful to their 
calling! 

It might be tedious to quote ex- 
tensively from the writings of the 
Middle Ages to prove the intimate 
acquaintance which the writers had 
with the Bible; so I content myself 
with but one or two further illus- 
trations. Geoffrey, sub-prior of St. 
Barbara in Normandy, about the 
year 1170, writes to a monk named 
Peter Mangot of Baugercy as fol- 
lows: “A monastery without a li- 
brary is like a castle without an 
armory. Thence it is that we bring 
forth the sentences of the divine 
law, like sharp arrows to attack the 
enemy. Thence we take the armor 
of righteousness, the helmet of sal- 
vation, the shield of faith, and the 
sword of the spirit, which is the 
Word of God. See to it, therefore, 
that your armory of defence pos- 
sesses that defence without which 
all other defences are useless. That 
defence is the Holy Bible, whereia 
is contained the right rule of life 
and manners. There each age and 
sex finds what is profitable. Fare- 
well, and take care that the Bible, 
which no monastery should be 
without, is bought.” 

There is before me as I write, a 
sermon by Bardo, Archbishop of 
Mainz, in the eleventh century, 
from which I hoped to quote many 
passages to help illustrate my state- 
ment that the writings of these me- 
dieval churchmen were full of quo- 


tations from the Bible. I find that 
I have not the space in which to do 
this with justice. The sermon runs 
to approximately six thousand 
words. I have just run through a 
little more than half of it and I 
have counted eighty verses quoted 
from various books of the Bible. 
No other book is quoted, none of 
the Fathers, the lives of the saints, 
nor any of the classics, only the 
Bible. I have never read any mod- 
ern sermon so full of apt quotations 
from the Bible as this old sermon 
from the eleventh century arch- 
bishop. Indeed, I fear we must say 
that modern preachers, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant, do not begin to 
be in the same class as these me- 
dieval preachers when it comes to 
attachment to, knowledge of, and 
quotation from the Bible. Several 
millions of Bibles are now printed 
annually in languages which reach 
most of the people of the earth, but 
I very much doubt whether the pro- 
portion of constant readers of the 
Bible to the number of Bibles avail- 
able is greater than it was in the 
so-called “Dark Ages,” when every 
Bible was the unique publication of 
one man. 


We have today the catalogues of 
the libraries of a large number of 
the great medieval monasteries and 
we are able to judge for ourselves 
how frequently the Bible was upon 


their shelves. In most of them it 
was there in various forms, for the 
copyists completed a large number 
of Psalters, Gospels, Epistles, in 
separate volumes. Some of these, 
all too few, have come down to us. 
That there are not more is due, not 
so much to the wear and tear of 
time but to the destruction of men, 
particularly during the Protestant 
Reformation, when hundreds of 





them were cast into the flames as 
“papist poison.” I write with se- 
verity of such iconoclasm, not from 
any sectarian prejudice, for as 
many of my readers know, I am 
not a Catholic; but I write thus be- 
cause the facts of history show, as 
is admitted by historians both 
Catholic and Protestant, that igno- 
rant mobs infuriated with fanati- 
cism did not and could not distin- 
guish between books that contained 
what their leaders thought to be 
errors and books which contained 
only the Holy Scriptures. Perhaps 
if we today possessed all the thou- 
sands of manuscript Bibles that 
were transcribed by the monks in 
the Middle Ages (and because they 
were written on vellum they would 
have lasted until today), there 
would never have arisen the ques- 
tion that we have considered in this 
article. Their very number would 
convince us that the Bible was then 


a treasured and widely read vol- 


ume. The few that have come 
down to us are not only priceless in 
value to our bibliophiles, but they 
are stout enough to last another 
thousand years, for they will out- 
last nearly all the millions of Bibles 
that are coming from the presses 
of today. That the Bible was prized 
and read during the Middle Ages 
should be expected, for was it not 
a decree of the Council of Nicea, in 
the year 325, that no Christian 
should be without a Bible? Did not 
the Canons of Aelfric, about six 
hundred years later, enjoin that 
“the mass-priest shall, on Sundays 
and Mass days, explain the Gospel 
in English to the people,” and thus 
“stir them up to faith and the 
maintainence of Christianity”? The 
preaching of the Gospel in all ages 
has always meant the circulation of 
the Scriptures. 
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In closing we do well to remind 
ourselves of the many attempts 
which were made, usually by 
monks and churchmen, to give the 
Bible to the English in their own 
language. It is customary to at- 
tribute this good work to John 
Wycliffe who is very generally sup- 
posed, probably correctly, to have 
been the first, with the help of oth- 
ers, to give England the complete 
Bible in English at the end of the 
fourteenth century. It is not nec- 
essary here that I should enter 
upon discussion of the question 
often considered in connection with 
the statement of St. . Thomas More 
that there was an English transla- 
tion which preceded that by Wy- 
cliffe. There may be merit to that 
position especially as there were 
later confirmations of it from such 
men as Archbishop Parker, Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, and the men who 
translated the present so-called 
King James version, although no 
copy of such a Bible has ever been 
found. 

I have in mind something of 
which we are more certain, namely, 
that during the Middle Ages there 
were numerous worthy efforts to 
give the Bible in the vernacular to 
the English people. I have counted 
as many as twenty. Put together 
they would not make a complete 
Bible, but very nearly so. First we 
have the seventh century para- 
phrase of Caedmon, singing the 
stories of Genesis, Exodus and the 
Gospels, and soon after, the Psal- 
ters of Aldhelm and Guthlac. Then 
in the eighth century we have the 
now lost St. John’s Gospel by the 
Venerable Bede, and about the 
same period, the three Anglo-Saxon 
Psalters edited by Spellman in 
1640, by Stevenson in 1845, and the 
third by Thorpe in 1835. Follow- 
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ing these come three Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels, the first, by an unknown 
translator, which was edited by 
Archbishop Parker in 1571, the 
second, famous as the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, by Aldred, “the priest of 
the Holy Isle,” a priceless manu- 
script now in the British Museum, 
and third, the so-called Rushworth 
Gloss, a tenth century manuscript 
now in the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford. Next come the translations 
of Aelfric, who may have been only 
their collector or editor, which 
comprise parts of the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, Esther, Job, Kings, 
Judith and the Book of Machabees. 
This makes a dozen separate efforts 
to give the Bible in English. 
When the Conqueror came to 
England, a new era began, and with 
it there were at once translations 
made into what was called Anglo- 
Norman English, most of them be- 
ing metrical paraphrases of parts 
of the Bible. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury we have Orm’s Ormulum, 
which was a metrical paraphrase of 
the Gospels, and in the same cen- 
tury appeared a large volume 
called The Sowlehele, which con- 
tained a paraphrase of the Old and 
New Testaments in verse. Of even 
greater interest is a version of Gene- 
sis and Exodus found in a manu- 
script belonging to Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and edited for 
the Early English Text Society in 
1865 by Dr. R. Morris, although 
here again the author of the manu- 
script is an unknown person. The 
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remainder of these early efforts 
to give the English the Bible belong 
to the fourteenth century, and are 
first, Edwin’s Latin-Saxon Psalter, 
now in Trinity College; second, 
William of Shoreham’s English 
Psalter, the earliest known example 
in English prose; third, Richard 
Rolle’s Psalter, sometimes called 
the Psalm Book of the Hermit of 
Hampole; and finally, a manuscript 
of the Gospels of Mark and Luke, 
with the Pauline Epistles, which 
belongs to Benet College. In addi- 
tion to these that we have listed, 
there were many minor transla- 
tions, the best known of which is 
probably The Ten Dooms, written 
in the ninth century by King Al- 
fred the Great, who is said also to 
have made translations of the 
Psalms. The Ten Dooms contained 
the Decalogue. 

Let Grossteste, or Greathead, the 
learned Bishop of Lincoln, who 
died in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, close our story, for he was 
a great scholar of the “Dark Ages” 
and taught Greek a whole century 
before Boccaccio’s chair was found- 
ed in Florence. He wrote, “It is the 
will of God that the Holy Scrip- 
tures should be translated by many, 
so that what is obscurely expressed 
by one may be clearly rendered by 
another.” It is because this was a 
very general belief, or at least, 
more widely believed than many 
would have us suppose, that there 
was an increasing light all over 
Europe during “the dark ages.” 





THE MEETING 


By James J. Day, S.J. 


O down the road to Bethlehem 
Prepared to meet your God. 
No, no! I fear the smiting 
Of His avenging rod. 


His voice is in the thunder 
And the roaring stars of space, 
And with veiled eyes the angels 
Appear before His face. 


I am a sinful outcast, 

A brother of the mire: 
His intolerable glory 

Will shrivel me like fire. 


Please let me tarry longer; 
I am tattered and ill-shod. 
Go down the road to Bethlehem 
Prepared to meet your God. 


I took the road to Bethlehem 
With feet unreconciled; 

And where my journey ended 
I found a new-born Child. 





BEHOLD THE SHINING 


By Patrick K. O’Horan 


EHOLD the shining of the Star 
Where Mary sweet and Jesus are. 
O heart of mine, make melody 
With all the angel psalmody. 


And stand with shepherds all amaze 
To see the solemn skies ablaze 

O soul of mine, this glory be 

Thy guide to God eternally. 


And journey with the sages three 


To where the Star doth beckon thee, 
And Jesus—God Most High—is laid 
In tender arms of holy Maid. 


Then sing His praise, O heart of mine, 
With Mary ’mid the lowing kine; 

And yield thy love to Him Who came 
To save us from our sin and shame. 


Chant soft and clear, O angel choir, 
Light in my soul Love’s sacred fire. 
Let Christmas bells your message bring, 
And I shall worship Him my King. 





CAN THERE BE PEACE IN EUROPE?’* 


By MAXIMILIAN OPOLONY 


WAS asked this question recent- 
ly by a thoughtful American. 
He added, “I do not mean an ever- 
lasting peace, I mean a peace which 
would last, say, fifty or one hun- 
dred years.” 

It is my conviction that such a 
period of tranquillity is possible, 
although an everlasting peace at 
present is not. As long as we are 
actuated by hate, intolerance, and 
greed, we will fail to reach that 
goal. We cannot eliminate these 
vices overnight, but we can mod- 
erate them. This reasonable mod- 
eration should lengthen the re- 
cent, much too short, peace periods. 
Therefore, my answer to my 


friend’s question was “Yes.” 


But who will bring about such a 
prolonged period of peace in 
Europe? Necessarily, the Euro- 
peans themselves! After all, it is 
they who have to accept its terms, 
and not us. 

Europeans are assuredly more 
vitally concerned than we are in a 
reasonable settlement of their af- 
fairs. What actual interest have we 
in Europe’s sorrows, her needs, her 
quarrels, or the political, economic, 
cultural competition of her peo- 
ples? Do we participate in the life 
of Europe? No, we are Americans! 
We write about Europe’s peculiari- 
ties, her kings and barons and 
counts, her thick featherbeds, her 
heel - clicking and hand - kissing. 
Very well, let us continue to write. 
Let us continue to laugh and weep 


1 Eprronmat. Nore: We do not agree with the 
author upon all points, but we present the 
following article to our readers as an interest- 
ing expression of a point of view. 


about them. They, also, write and 
smile and weep about us. But let 
them settle their family quarrels 
among themselves. They let us 
alone! Or did they send an E. E. F, 
over in our Civil War? 

Do we know Europe? Are we 
familiar with her intricate history, 
her complex development? An 
American fully informed on condi- 
tions in this country, would rarely 
be equally conversant with Euro- 
pean affairs. One can know only 
one subject thoroughly, often not 
even that. 

It should also be understood that 
an American does not become a 
European expert simply upon elec- 
tion to public office. Our common 
sense should tell us this. It should 
tell us that even our president, as 
an American, cannot be a specialist 
on European problems. His opin- 
ion and judgment must depend for 
the most part on reports from other 
persons. He has his “Brain- 
trusters.” But who are they? They 
are Americans, and as such not au- 
thorities on Europe. What we say 
about the president’s knowledge of 
Europe, we must also say of the 
members of the Cabinet and of our 
politicians. They are America’s ex- 
perts and not Europe’s. They know 
America, the Europeans know 
Europe. The Europeans know bet- 
ter than anyone else, when, where, 
and how to build their house of 
peace. Let them build it! 

This then should be crystal clear 
to us: Europe can and must make 
her own peace. 

Who shall these European peace- 
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makers be? They must be Euro- 
peans, from all corners of Europe. 
Just as America does not know the 
needs of Europe, England does not 
completely know Germany, nor 
Germany completely know France. 
Poland does not completely know 
Italy, nor Spain Sweden. This pro- 
longed peace which we are consid- 
ering, cannot be made by England 
or Germany alone. All nations of 
Europe must take part in it. None 
should be excluded, neither victor 
nor vanquished. This is the second 
fundamental condition of a satis- 
factory peace in Europe. 

It is noteworthy that at the re- 
cent historic meeting between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill off the coast of Maine, at 
which an Eight Point Program for 
a future peace in Europe was drawn 
up, there was no continental Euro- 
pean among the participants. Shall 
the four hundred and fifty million 
Continental Europeans not be asked 
what kind of peace they want? 

One point in this memorable 
peace program refers to the neces- 
sity of disarming the “aggressor 
nations.” Don’t we intend to con- 
sult the eighty-five million Ger- 
mans, the forty-five million Ital- 
ians, the Finns, the Hungarians, 
the Rumanians, the Slovaks, the 
Croats—“aggressor nations” all— 
what they think about this plan? 
And, don’t we intend to ask the 
Spaniards, the Portuguese, the Bul- 
gars, the Swiss, the Irish, the 
Swedes? There are, in my opinion, 
at least two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion Europeans who would reject 
this proviso completely. If the ma- 
jority of the European countries 
wish to remain armed, what right 
have we to forbid them? Must the 
Europeans render an account to us 
of how they want to guard their 
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homes? Do they prohibit guns to 
us? Do we want to make them de- 
fenseless against attacks from the 
East — attacks, which from time 
immemorial have endangered Euro- 
pean Christianity? The fear of 
these assaults and a determination 
to be perpetually on guard, is deep- 
ly inbred in Eastern and Southern 
Europeans. They always stood 
alone against the invader, never 
calling for assistance. And they do 
not intend to call for aid in the fu- 
ture. As a matter of fact, they do 
not think America capable of de- 
fending them. 

I went through all the misery of 
the last war in Europe, and expe- 
rienced the still greater misery of 
the after-war period. A number of 
my relatives fell on the battlefield. 
Others came back mutilated, crip- 
pled. And still others died of tu- 
berculosis, influenza, typhoid. They 
could offer no resistance, due to 
undernourishment, brought about 
by the American-supported British 
hunger blockade. To this day I 
carry in my body these poisonous 
seeds. After the war, my home 
province was dismembered. Part 
of it became Polish, part remained 
German. I was not permitted to 
visit my relatives who lived on the 
other side of the border, nor could 
they visit me. Upper Silesia was 
economica]ly disrupted, business 
and industry stopped almost com- 
pletely in the German as well as the 
Polish sector. After the hunger of 
the last war the grave problem of 
unemployment appeared among all 
of us Silesians, Polish as well as 
Germans. Now, another war is be- 
ing fought. On the first day of 
September, 1939, two of my cousins 
died in battle. The tragedy of it 
was that they fought on the same 
battlefield, but on different sides. 





One fought with the Germans, the 
other with the Poles. As ironic as 
fate sometimes is, the battlefield 
was the little village in which our 
grandmother lived. Both died at 
home, both were buried by our 
grandmother. And I am still seek- 
ing news of my other relatives, who 
are fighting all over Europe. One 
is with the Polish Air force in Eng- 
land, one flies a Nazi fighter plane, 
some fight with the Germans in 
Russia, some with the Polish Corps 
on the Russian side. 

Can anyone fail to understand 
why I desire an end to all this 
tragic folly? I want peace for my 
relatives, for Europe. I knew this 
war was bound to come. Hitler 
and Nazism had to come. It all 
had to come because of the stupid- 
ity of the Treaty of Versailles and 
of its authors. Europe must settle 
her problems sensibly, or she must 
erupt. Europe’s problems were not 


settled sensibly in 1918, so the in- 
evitable happened again in 1939. If 
Europe does not settle her problems 
intelligently now, we shall experi- 
ence another war in perhaps less 


than ten years. The new “Eight 
Point” peace charter is but a repe- 
tition of old mistakes. Mistakes for 
which my family suffered then, and 
is suffering now. The world does 
not seem to have profited by experi- 
ence. Nazism.is the effect and not 
the cause of the European troubles. 
If we destroy it, we will not remove 
the cause of these troubles. They 
will remain. On the other hand, if 
we remove the cause, the effect, 
Nazism, as it is today, will disap- 
pear of its own accord. We would 
probably call those fools, who fight 
a flood by trying to pump out the 
flooded valley, while leaving the 
break in the dike open. But if 
statesmen behave in a like manner, 
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we call them, respectfully, great 
men. 

We must look deeper into the 
causes of this war, without hate, 
and with strict impartiality. Then, 
and only then, will we be able to 
serve the cause of peace. This 
peace that we are so desperately in 
need of must so satisfy all interest- 
ed parties that they will not find it 
necessary to break it by force of 
arms for at least one hundred 
years. This peace must make pro- 
vision for all impartially as far as 
it is possible. It must be a just 
peace! But what is justice? Were 
the European boundaries of the 
year 300 Bs. c. justly defined? 
Should the Empire of Charlemagne 
be restored? Or should the Euro- 
pean borders of 1648, 1809, 1871, 
1914 or 1918 be restored? What 
would be just? The history of na- 
tions does not recognize eternally 
valid titles to lands. They expire 
with the loss of the ability of na- 
tions to hold these lands. Ideal jus- 
tice has a deeper meaning. 

God put men on this earth with 
the command: “Go ye forth and 
multiply and occupy all the lands!” 
To grow, to multiply, men must 
eat and drink. Food and water is 
given by the soil. Men must own 
soil, as much as is necessary to en- 
able them to fulfill God’s command. 
If men have not enough soil, they 
must get more. They must take it. 

At a recent political forum I 
heard the argument advanced that 
a nation that has not enough room 
to feed itself should submit to 
planned birth control. Then it 
would always have enough space to 
live in. The nonsense, the stupid- 
ity, the madness of this advice, was 
accentuated by the fact that it came 
from a woman. I wanted to reply 
that nowhere in the Bible is there 
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any limitation set to God’s com- 
mand. There is no admonition 
which states that men “shall grow 
and multiply and occupy the earth 
—only in their own village. That, 
in case their village is too small, 
they should use contraceptives”! 
Different, but equally criminal 
advice was implicit in Clemenceau’s 
famous expression concerning the 
twenty million Germans “too 
many.” Since today, Germany has 
eighty-five millions instead of the 
sixty-five millions she had in 1914, 
there would now be forty millions 
“too many.” Are we to kill off 
these forty million Germans? Are 
we to poison, shoot, hang and starve 
them out of existence? Are we to 
exult over every German whose life 
has been snuffed out? If so let us not 
call ourselves Christians. The law 


still stands: “Thou shalt not kill!” 
This is Europe’s problem, these 
forty millions “too many.” 


And 
this surplus population is the main 
reason for her eternal wars. The 
only solution is to provide sufficient 
living space for these millions. 
Only criminals could find justifica- 
tion in mass murder as a way out. 
Is there not enough room on this 
earth for its inhabitants? Europe 
itself has vast unsettled tracts of 
land which could absorb millions. 
This region lies to the East, in the 
wide European Russian plains. 
Could not Europe’s human surplus 
be settled there? Could there not 
be an equitable arrangement of new 
boundaries which would make 
these undeveloped, scarcely inhab- 
ited plains available for the Eastern 
and Middle European? Why should 
not the European nations expand 
their borders toward the East? 
Then we would be rid once for all 
of the incessant border conflicts in 
Europe, especially among the more 
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progressive nations of the West. 
The plan would be for Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Rumania 
to take over Lithuanian, Polish, 
Russian, Ukrainian territory. In 
turn the Lithuanians, the Poles, the 
Russians of European stock, the 
Ukrainians would shift their bor- 
ders eastward—to the Ural Moun- 
tains. The Russians of Asiatic 
stock would be pushed beyond the 
Urals. There, on the illimitable 
plains of Siberia, the Mongols could 
live well and in abundance. Why 
should not this scheme be feasible? 

Must the flower of European 
youth be killed off every twenty- 
five years because the democracies 
refuse to collaborate in the occupa- 
tion of this land which, due to the 
inefficiency of Mongol ownership, 
now lies uncultivated and unde- 
veloped? 

If this Russian territory be insuf- 
ficient to take care of the European 
surplus, there are many other 
scarcely populated districts avail- 
able for white men: the whole 
northern region of Africa, Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, Egypt, and 
Asia Minor—for the Jews; there is 
North and South America, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, countries 
which can yet accommodate un- 
counted millions of white men. The 
United States alone should easily be 
able to absorb three or four hundred 
millions. This in fact should be our 
role in settling Europe’s wars: To 
make room available for her human 
surplus, to help our European 
brothers find new living space, in 
Europe, in Africa, in America, in 
Australia, in New Zealand. This 
should be our expression of grati- 
tude to a Continent which gave us 
everything we are and have. All of 
us come from there. We speak 
Europe’s language, pray her 





prayers, sing her melodies, share 
her religion, her ethics, her culture. 
There is no white American who 
has not, knowingly or unknowing- 
ly, blood relatives in Europe. And 
many of us have cousins in two, 
three, five or six nations. Do we 
not want to help them all? We can 
help them all by helping to solve 
their greatest problem, their sur- 
plus population. But we only make 
matters worse if we force them to 
continue to live in an absolutely im- 
possible situation. Would it not be 
more praiseworthy to come to their 
assistance in this way rather than 
in supplying Asiatic Russia with 
weapons to kill them off? 

When and if this question of 
more land for Europe—and I 
mean for all the European nations 
—is settled, then will a prolonged 
peace come to Europe. Europe will 
be so busy with plowing these new 
fields, with the building of new vil- 


lages and cities, new railroads, 
highways, bridges and factories, 
that it will have no time left to 


wage a war. 

An analogous problem is that of 
colonies. Why should the Germans 
and the Poles be deprived of them? 
Are they of lower mentality, lesser 
ability than the English, French, 
Dutch, Belgians, Italians, Spaniards 
and Portuguese? Why should not 
all European countries have colo- 
nial possessions and why could 
not the resources of all these colo- 
nies be pooled for the common wel- 
fare of all European nations? 

And how about the free access of 
all states to all raw materials of the 
world needed for their economic 
prosperity? The answer to this 
question lies with the nations now 
in control of these materials. A 
prime requisite would be their con- 
sent to a fairer and juster distribu- 
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tion without discrimination or spe- 
cial privilege. 

However, the settlement of these 
questions is not enough. It should 
be the endeavor of all concerned to 
eradicate all possible causes of later 
conflicts. This does not mean that 
it is necessary to form a “European 
Union” under one head. All na- 
tions, all languages, all cultures 
must continue to thrive. All have 
had their part in the making of 
European civilization. And, in my 
opinion, it is the healthy competi- 
tion among these many nations 
that is chiefly responsible for their 
progress up to now. For the sake 
of those, who do not know it, I 
want to state that we in the Amer- 
icas, in Australia and New Zealand 
belong too to this circle of Euro- 
pean culture. 

There need be no change in the 
social or economic systems peculiar 
to each individual nation but inter- 
communication should be simpli- 
fied and encouraged. Custom bar- 
riers should be broken down allow- 
ing for an increase in trade. An 
economically united Europe with a 
free flow of imports and exports 
would contribute, more than any- 
thing else, to peace between hither- 
to hostile countries. The easing of 
passport regulations would bring 
peoples closer together. Europeans 
would come to know each other 
better, and out of this would grow 
a higher respect one for the other. 
The distrust and suspicion, the hate 
and intolerance, now so rampant, 
would gradually disappear and 
there would slowly evolve Euro- 
pean Unions: a Latin, a Germanic, 
a Slavic Union perhaps. 

The very excellent organizations 
furthering the cause of peace, al- 
ready in existence, should be al- 
lowed to continue their functions. 
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All minor disputes which might 
arise could be handled by these in- 
stitutions and adjusted by peaceful 
compromise. 

However, I do not believe that 
Europe must subscribe to a weak 
pacifism after this war. That 
would work to her detriment in her 
future struggle with Asia, which is 
bound to come some day. I believe 
that the white race should stick to- 
gether. This conviction is strong 
within me, far stronger, I believe, 
than in the Western European, the 
Anglo-Saxon or the American. I 
was born and raised in a corner of 
Europe which has been invaded by 
Asiatic tribes no less than three 
times in the last fifteen hundred 
years. My forefathers fought and 
bled in these wars which saved 
Western Europe from the Asiatic 
hordes. That is why Eastern 
Europe is culturally backward; it 
had no time to cultivate the fine 
arts during the steady wars against 
the Huns, the Mongols, and the 
Turks. It should not be forgotten 
that Western Europe was only able 
to expand beyond the seas because 
Eastern Europe stood as a bulwark 
at its back. While the North 
American Colonies were already in 
full flower, Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe still fought to stem 
the Turkish Mohammedan tide. It 
was only in 17.8 that Hungary, 
finally victorious, could pray again 
the prayers of her own choice. It 
was only as recently as 1912 that 
the Turks were finally driven from 
Southeastern Europe (if we disre- 
gard the small strip of land Turkey 
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still holds on the European Conti- 
nent). It would lead to a better un- 
derstanding of Continental Euro- 
pean problems if these facts were 
related in American and English 
history books and were given the 
proper emphasis. 

It was of Attila, King of the 
Huns, of the battle of Wahlstatt 
in 1241 in which Silesians fought 
against the grandsons of Genghis 
Khan, of the rescue of Vienna by 
the Poles, Silesians and Germans, 
of the freeing of Hungary by Prince 
Eugene of Savoy with his Austro- 
German Army that I heard as a 
small boy; these were the tales I 
was brought up on, which my 
great-grandmother told me in her 
tired voice. Even the coat-of-arms 
of my Upper-Silesian home town 
brings back these stirring times: It 
shows the figure of the Mother of 
Christ, who, according to the 
legend, saved the city from the 
bloodthirsty Mongols. 

The truth is that Western Europe 
and America as well owes a debt to 
these buffer states which today is 
being illy repaid by their support of 
the eternal enemy of Eastern 
Europe. Were it not for the heroic 
defense against this foe, Western 
Europe would probably never have 
attained its present status. 


The foregoing states the firm 
conviction of an Eastern European, 


a descendant of those Silesians, 
Poles, Germans and Austrians, who 
so often suffered and died that 
European Christian civilization 
might endure. 





THE NEW ART AND THE OLD ARTISANS 


By ANNA LovIsE SHAVER 


“The essential purpose of art, its raison d'étre, is to assist in the perfection 
of moral personality, which is man, and for that reason must itself be moral.” 


S the impressive words of this 
Encyclical on the motion pic- 
ture art and industry repeat them- 
selves in one’s consciousness there 
are two important questions which 
quite naturally evolve: (1) What is 
being accomplished by this modern 
art to which Pius XI. refers; and 
what will it do in the future, from 
present indications, toward further- 
ing the perfection of moral person- 
ality? And (2) What part has the 
acknowledged great art of past cen- 
turies contributed to man’s moral 
development? 

An answer to the first part of 
question number one might be 
made individually today by the 
adult patrons of this dominating 
art in its quite general acceptance. 
Perhaps the more important an- 
swer will be made to the second 
part of question number one. For in 
this Encyclical is indicated a desire 
to dispel still more completely a 
lurking danger of “scandal to these 
little ones.” And with this desire 
would seem to be co-ordinated the 
desire to take advantage more fully 
of the potencies contained in this 
cinematographic art for moral and 
educational uplift. Art, in its high- 
est conceptions, has always been 
the understanding and interested 
concern of the Vatican, as the his- 
tory of the Church shows. As the 
divinely appointed guardians of the 
spiritual destiny of humanity, the 


—Pius XI., Encyclical, Vigilanti Curi. 


successive Popes have been patrons 
of the arts in their best expressions. 
For there, the very soul of art, its 
spiritual implications, is envisaged. 

And the answer to the second 
part of question number one will 
be made nationally as time goes on. 
Nationally because we must bear in 
mind the quite generally accepted 
statement that “the ideals of a peo- 
ple are always represented in its 
art.” And at the same time con- 


sider the significance of that word 
“ideal,” as representing the individ- 


ual consciousness of what may be 
expressed as “the eternal element 
in perishable things.” These con- 
siderations give us a deeper appre- 
ciation of the understanding inter- 
est in the arts, as. shown by each 
successive pope, as the supreme 
pastor of souls. 

As to question number two: 
what moral influence is to be ac- 
credited to admittedly great art of 
the past, the answer carries us in- 
to a fascinating field. Before the 
invention of printing (1420-1440), 
architecture and sculpture were 
the principal forms of art. These 
arts, particularly architecture, 
reached their greatest expression in 
the thirteenth century. In that cen- 
tury the medievalists gave to the 
world the Gothic cathedral, through 
which, it is said the whole drama 
of the Middle Ages is revealed. In 
writing of the Gothic cathedral 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson was im- 
pelled to use words as expressive 
of beauty as was the form of archi- 
tecture he was enthralled with, 
when he called it, 


“A blossoming in stone, subdued to 
Man’s insatiable desire for har- 
mony.” 


The art of the medievalists sat- 
isfied this innate desire for har- 
mony because (according to Mr. 
John B. Fischer, Chicago architect 
and authority on Gothic architec- 
ture and art) in it they gave to the 
world “an architecture of sincere 
expression and sentiment. Not a 
style, but a principle.” Enlarging 


upon this thought Mr. Fischer 
adds: “For in Gothic architecture 
we find carried out the great funda- 
mental principle of unity — pro- 
priety in feature and construction; 
and in ornamentation only the en- 


richment of the essential features 
of construction. The mediaevals 
made of their mechanism a vehicle 
for their art. In the contemplation 
of their work the artist and the ar- 
tisan may learn what the word 
scale means.” 

Mr. Fischer gave an explanation 
which helps to illuminate our way 
in the consideration of the moral in- 
fluence of two great periods of the 
art of the past, in answer to a ques- 
tion as to just what he meant by 
“Gothic” as applied to art in gen- 
eral: He calls “all art Gothic which 
portrays the spiritual beauty of a 
subject, in contradistinction to 
Classic art, which portrays only 
material beauty.” And adds: “The 
germ of Classic art is in the concep- 
tion that the art form should be 
chiefly emphasized. The Greek ar- 
tist perfected his art in accordance 
with the motive which inspired it. 
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He knew physical beauty, and gave 
us a beautiful art, a perfect art, but 
not a sublime art.” 

In that period in which the Greek 
artist perfected his art, the Golden 
Age of the fifth century, he had not, 
of course, the inspiration which the 
medieval artist found in his Chris- 
tian religion, expressing a spiritual 
apprehension of God in a technique 
of unified strength and harmony; 
enhanced by a warmth of beauty in 
the consciousness of the filling of a 
human need. For in that far-off 
time Gothic architecture and art, 
because of the spiritual need of the 
people, and the spiritualized desire 
of those medieval artisans to fill 
that need, was made to represent a 
glorified system of visual education 
for the unlettered multitude. Even 
in a non-technical study of early 
Gothic architecture one gets the 
feeling that those artisans did 
“keep close along the lines of hu- 
manity, near the bosoms and busi- 
ness of men.” They idealized the 
useful and necessary, lifting them 
to the dignity of their own fine 
ideals. The “work,” as they mod- 
estly designated their art, was for 
the entire community. And the 
building served in its finished con- 
struction as a school house as well 
as a place of worship. A sculp- 
tured arch in the porch of a church, 
or an historical glass painting in 
the nave presented the ignorant 
with a lesson and the believer with 
a sermon—a lesson and a sermon 
which reached the mind and heart 
through the eyes, the most direct 
route to reason, and to a strength- 
ened faith and love. 

Our authority states: “Every de- 
tail in every structure had its mean- 
ing, and while encompassing con- 
structive and engineering perfec- 
tion, the work expressed at the 
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same time some warm human feel- 
ing. When they built up a large 
column, for example, and found it 
lacking in strength for the load to 
be carried, what did they do? They 
grouped smaller columns around it, 
which they called ‘brothers,’ thus 
emphasizing a human interest in 
the great fundamental brotherhood 
of man.” 

The following poetic thought evi- 
dently expressed by 2 lover of 
Gothic architecture admirably de- 
scribes the feature: 


“Like a cluster of rods 

Bound with leaf garlands tender 
The great massive pillars 

Rise stately and slender; 

Rise and bend and embrace 

Until each owns a brother, 

As down the long aisles 

They stand linked to each other; 
While a rod of each cluster 

Rises higher and higher 

Breaking up in the shadow 

Like clouds that aspire; 

While there in the midst 

Neath the great central tower 
The strength and the unity 
Mingle in power. 


“Unity, mystery, 
Majesty, grace! 
Stone upon stone, 
And each in its place.” 


The Gothic cathedral and the 
Gothic art expression belong to an 
important period of civilization- 
building history, of which they 
were a perfectly natural develop- 
ment. It was at this same period 
that the great Doctors of the 
Church, St. Thomas and St. Bona- 
venture, through their Scholastic 
philosophy established more secure- 
ly for the people the precious jewel 
of faith in its profoundly enriched 


setting of reason and logic, lifting 
the minds of men as well as their 
hearts to greater heights of belief 
and adoration. And it was then 
that the Church, as the Mystical 
Body of Christ, penetrated to first 
principles through the false pomp 
of that period, and the degradation 
of human life, and read to the 
world the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, declaring the equality of 
man in the presence of God. All of 
this became incorporated in the 
great Gothic principle. Could it 
fail to reach the sublime? 

A very interesting lay presenta- 
tion of this conception is to be 
found in a recent work on archi- 
tecture, Cathedral, written by Helen 
Huss Parkhurst, in which she deals 
especially with the churches of 
France of the Middle Ages. From 
a wealth of fascinating material I 
quote the following: 


“Even to the casual and un-read 
tourist the sight of Rouen, Bourges, 
or Chartres must inspire a desire 
to worship, a feeling of awe, unlike 
anything in the man-made world. 
And this in spite of creed or preju- 
dices. They present to our senses 
a whole universe, unique and self- 
sustained. They whisper to us the 
secrets for which the tongue has no 
words.” 


How may these vital secrets best 
be interpreted for a troubled world, 
in a way to invite and hold their 
attention? There can be no knowl- 
edge of greater importance than a 
knowledge of how civilization was 


built up. Such knowledge must 
connote, fundamentally, how civi- 
lization may be preserved. Then 
the history most important to the 
world today is the history of Christ 
and His teaching; of His Church 
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and its inspired teaching. From the 
time our Blessed Lord gathered to- 
gether His Apostles and disciples, 
to the night before He died, when 
He offered His first Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, uniting them to Himself 
through His Body and Blood, His 
Church, then established as His 
Mystical Body, became for all time 
“the potential channel through 
which His inexhaustible Life would 
flow for the vivification of man- 
kind.” 

As one enters a Gothic cathedral, 
or any Catholic church, as we 
Catholics know, the art expression, 
impressive as it may be, represents 
the inspired desire to prepare a per- 
fect setting for the Tabernacle of 
the King of Love. In that far-off 


period of the Church’s history, and 
of the building of the Gothic cathe- 
drals, the craftsmen were the archi- 
tects, engineers and builders, with 
a unity of faith and a unity of 


devotion. This resulted in a beau- 
tiful unity of art expression; in 
which every effort was made to in- 
vite the faith and devotion of the 
people, in that age when civiliza- 
tion was being built up. 

Printed and spoken words do not 
always convey adequately the les- 
sons of history. A brilliant writer 
has made the statement that “bril- 
liant and ingenuous writing has 
been the bane of history.” Robert 
Louis Stevenson, of whom it has 
been said that he built up a whole 
story or poem around the fascina- 
tion of a single word, confirms this 
weakness of the best of profes- 
sional writers when he tells us in 
one of his essays that “words re- 
main fixed, become idols even to 
the writer, and preserve flies of ob- 
vious error in the amber of Truth.” 

What may we not accomplish 
with this apocalypse of art, the 
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cinema, as a potential and potent 
educational possibility for teaching 
some of the great and important 
facts of history, endowed as it is 
with fluid photographic possibili- 
ties for exactness and truth and in- 
tensified by the development of col- 
or photography. This gives us the 
medium of expression, with its pos- 
sibility of reaching large audiences. 
The field is all drama. A dramatic 
critic has made the statement, 
“When the every-day happenings 
of human life are linked with the 
eternal, drama, poetry is there.” 

Christ taught dramatically. The 
gentle, loving and lovable Prince of 
Peace, when conditions demanded 
it, became the virile, strong 
scourger of the money - changers 
from the Temple, because of their 
sin of usury, and as a rebuke to in- 
justice. And this same Christ, Who 
was made by her accusers the 
Judge of the woman taken in 
adultery, dramatized His rebuke, 
and pardon for her sin, proving 
that He came “to save the world, 
and not to judge it.” Compas- 
sionating her shame, He bent down 
and traced her offense in the shift- 
ing sands at His divine, and doubt- 
less humanly weary, feet. Rising to 
face her with the cleansing look of 
divinity and the admonition, “Go, 
and sin no more!” 

This may be a digression, but I 
wonder in what dramatic way 
Christ would rebuke the modern 
crime of birth control? A sin so 
much more horrible than even the 
breaking of the sixth command- 
ment, in that it inhibits life, even 
as it degrades the God-given func- 
tion of creative power. Would 
there not be here a chance for some 
great dramatist to impress upon 
the multitude the full horror of 
this modern crime; perhaps giving 
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a dramatized version the title: “The 
Cry of the Unborn for its Withheld 
Gift of Eternal Life.” 

In this connection it is interest- 
ing to realize that through vision 
at the Vatican certain phases of 
medieval history may be repeated 
for our enlightenment and edifica- 
tion as well as modern life drama- 
tized according to the true mean- 
ing of that word “drama.” For our 
Holy Father Pius XI. had called to- 
gether a crusading army of Catho- 
lict Action, flanked by the ranks of 
the Youth Movement; all march- 
ing under the banner of Christ the 
King. The members of these or- 
ganizations should, and will do 
great things. Christ Himself prom- 
ised this when He said: “He that 
abideth in Me and I in him, the 
same beareth much fruit, for with- 
out Me you can do nothing.” Noth- 
ing sublime, nothing of lasting 
value. 

In the world of selected activities 


some of these crusaders no doubt 
will express themselves in this 
newest art of the cinema, as 
scenario writers, directors and pro- 
ducers. Some in the older arts— 
architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music, literature. Some will select 
the sciences. Whatever their work 
in the world may be, each will have 
learned, as did those Gothic work- 
ers of the Middle Ages, whose 
“work” still lives as a spiritual in- 
spiration, that linking the every 
day interests and happiness of hu- 
man lives with the eternal laws of 
God and the development of moral 
personality, makes art sublime; 
puts the soul and human appeal in- 
to literature; and the truth in 
science. Because while music, art 
and literature and science are the 
vehicles of the spirit, God is the 
light of the spirit, and immortal- 
izes its expressions. He it is Who 
whispers to us the secrets for which 
the tongue has no words. 
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THE FORGOTTEN 


DOGMATIC ISSUE 


By BerTranp Weaver, C.P. 


es we forgetting that behind 
every momentous world move- 
ment were people who believed in 
something? America has its sense 
of moral values, but it will be tragic 
if we continue to suppose that we 
can have an effective moral code 
without a creed. 

The force behind the steel that is 
penetrating every corner of Europe 
at this moment is not fundamental- 
ly a physical thing. It is something 
in the souls of German officers and 
men. And it has been given its 
edge by a belief, a creed, a faith 
kept at white heat. No one has 


written with greater force and final- 
ity on the need for a creed in get- 


ting effects than the author of Mein 
Kampf. “All these symptoms of 
decay,” he wrote with such utter 
candor for those who wish to know 
the secret of his domination, “are 
ultimately only consequences of the 
lack of a certain, commonly ac- 
knowledged view of life.” And 
then with Hitlerian scorn, he flays 
those who think that religious or 
any other faith is possible without 
dogma: “Remarkable is also the 
more and more violent fight begun 
against the dogmatic fundamentals 
of the various Churches, without 
which, however, the practical exist- 
ence of a religious faith is unthink- 
able.” And finally, to quote the 
devil again to our own purpose, he 
tells us that “if religious doctrine 
or faith are really meant to seize 
the great masses, then the absolute 
authority of the contents of this 
faith is the basis of all effective- 
ness.” 


Hitler found in Germany, and in 
Europe generally, a dogmatic 
vacuum created by the pagan nega- 
tion of all belief. Christianity had 
become for many a code without a 
creed. Hitler had all he needed—a 
favorable moment and a substitute 
faith. The German leader is a 
quasi-religious teacher, as Goebbels 
left no doubt when he declared at 
Berlin in 1936: “. . . everything 
which our leader utters is religion 
in the highest sense, in its deepest 
and most hidden meaning.” The 
pivotal dogma in the religion 
course which is compulsory for 
every German child and youth has 
been succinctly stated by Rosen- 
berg: “National Socialism professes 
an heroic teaching of the value of 
blood, or race ... as well as the 
eternal principles on which selec- 
tion is based.” 

Has America a more objective 
creed? Has America a stronger 
faith? Or are we to meet this 
fanatical German heresy without 
positive belief, with merely a desire 
to perpetuate a democracy that for 
too many of us has no sanction but 
our own desire for this way of life? 
Does not such a phrase as “it is 
great to be an American” amount 
to nothing more than saying that 
we like democracy? In the fight 
for democracy, wanting it counts 
greatly, but it is no argument with 
which to go out to meet someone 
who would rob us of it. Unless we 
can believe that we have been en- 
dowed by our Creator with inalien- 
able rights, unless we can accept 
this as an unshakable dogma, and 
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unless we can communicate this be- 
lief to the majority of a militant 
mankind, we shall live perpetually 
in a crazy circle of arming and re- 
arming. 

It is time to put an end to pure- 
ly arbitrary talk about moral is- 
sues. Morality involves the ques- 
tion of right and wrong, and right 
and wrong must be judged accord- 
ing to an objective standard. We 
demand conformity with an objec- 
tive standard when buying food or 
clothing. We insist that a grocer 
or a tailor use the accepted stand- 
ard of weights and measures. God 
help us if we regard a valid moral 
norm as of less importance. 

An American writer of some 
standing in the dramatic world re- 
cently wrote on “the forgotten 
moral issue” without a single refer- 
ence to an objective moral stand- 
ard. He said “it was wrong for 
Japan to grab Manchukuo, to 


spread like a scourge through 
China; wrong for Italy to ravage 


Ethiopia; . . . wrong for Germany 
to invade Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland and other countries; wrong 
for Russia to engulf the Baltic 
States, to crush the independence 
of the Finns.”* I think we all 
recognize the wrongness of these 
acts, but have we no stronger basis 
for condemnation than that of the 
writer when he says: “These things 
are wrong because they have struck 
at the spirit of man which is the 
creative force in the universe. They 
have stained civilization red by the 
inhumanity of their motives and 
methods.” 

That is dangerously vague writ- 
ing. Is this the burning conviction 
that we would set against Hitler? 
Hitler has his own ideas of creative 


A Brooks Atkinson, in The Nation, March 8, 
1941. 
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force and of the nature of human- 
ity. Is there no objective and eter- 
nal truth that is the measure of hu- 
man actions? Must we depend for 
security on a universal and volun- 
tary acknowledgment of “the faith 
that men can flourish on love and 
enlightenment”? Is there no exter- 
nal law to which we can appeal? 

If there were no dogmatic over- 
tones to the commands, Thou shalt 
not kill, Thou shalt not steal, we 
should be forced in honesty to ad- 
mit that we could accuse Hitler of 
nothing more fearful than not be- 
ing a gentleman, of not accepting 
the conventions of civilized society. 
Those who condemn Hitler, while 
disbelieving in an eternal Lawgiver 
and Judge, must base their con- 
demnation on the moral judgment 
of society. They seem to forget 
that the moral judgment of Hitler 
and the Nazis, as equal members of 
society, has equal validity. If there 
were no God to impose binding 
laws on individuals and the race, 
Hitler would be just as defensible 
in suppressing, enslaving, devastat- 
ing and massacring as the Found- 
ing Fathers were in establishing a 
system of government aimed at 
preventing these things. 

Many people seem to think that 
the death of Hitler would mean the 
death of Hitlerism. But there will 
always be a Hitler where there is 
no Christ. And I repeat, Christ and 
Christianity are not a system of 
etiquette. Christ indeed comes to 
us clothed with a code, but He 
stands apart and above that code 
and gives it by His authority the 
only sanction that it can possibly 
have. To talk about Christ and 
Christianity without giving a defi- 
nite answer to Christ’s own dog- 
matic question, “What think ye of 
Christ?” is further to confuse an al- 
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ready badly confused world. Chris- 
tianity is not just the Christian sys- 
tem; Christianity is Christ. Chris- 
tianity is not merely what Christ 
said; Christianity is what Christ is. 

Christendom could never have 
supplanted the Roman Empire had 
the Christian Apostles preached the 
vague humanitarianism that passes 
for Christianity today. It is be- 
cause of the deadening effect of this 
ereedless Christianity that no one 
in our age gasps at the illogicality 
of accepted Christian spokesmen 
who blandly talk about the teach- 
ings of Christ and their application 
to human welfare while in the 
same breath repudiating doctrinal 
definitions regarding Christ and 
man. 

Is not the conclusion of all this 
that the Church, which has kept be- 
lief intact through divine protec- 
tion, should come forward and 
preach with renewed vigor her au- 
thoritative and definitive creed. At 
this hour above all must men be 
told again the dogmatic teaching of 
the Church regarding themselves: 
What they are—What is their ori- 
gin—What is their divine destiny. 
And they must be shown that only 
by accepting the dogmas of the 
Church will they be able to attain 
that destiny. At this hour also 
must all the world be told again 
Who Christ is—What He has done 
for mankind — What He is doing 
now in this our time—What He is 
willing to do with the co-operation 
of men. At this hour everyone 
must be shown What the Church is 
—What God has accomplished in 
her—What God wills to accomplish 
in her perpetually. 

And in the Church those who be- 
lieve must believe with a more 


burning faith. If we are to have 
during these fateful years Augus- 
tines and Thomases and Ignatiuses 
and Xaviers and Vincents and 
Pauls and Teresas, we must have 
above everything else a great surge 
of faith. Every one of the saints 
was a magnificent believer before 
he was a great doer. No saint was 
merely a vague humanitarian be- 
liever in a hazy divinity like poor 
Cronin’s uncertain Father Chis- 
holm. The saints were rather be- 
lievers in a God-Man Who died a 
very real death on a very real cross, 
believers in the right of St. Peter 
and his successors to teach that 
concrete body of truths necessary 
for guiding humanity, believers in 
all that we imply when we use the 
term, the Mystic Body of Christ. 

It is legitimate to speculate on 
what it would have meant to the 
world if a certain renegade Catholic 
from Austria had retained and de- 
veloped his early belief in God as 
the Divine Giver of human rights 
and as the great Judge Who will 
demand a final and complete ac- 
counting from every man. 

God forbid that those who have 
risen in an attempt to bind Hitler 
should add tragedy to tragedy by 
attempting to rebuild the world ac- 
cording to purely human ethical 
standards. May He disclose to all 
honest world leaders that every 
true moral decision must rest upon 
a doctrinal foundation. We who 
possess the full Revelation of God 
have at this time a marvelous 
opportunity and a most grave obli- 
gation to preach powerfully and 
untiringly the Gospel of Him Who 
said: “I have come a light into the 
world, that whoever believes in Me 
may not remain in darkness.” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ELIGION is concerned primarily 
with spiritual affairs, yes; but 
when a course is set by the tempo- 
ral authorities (an obviously wrong 
course) which ends in courting 
godlessness, war and the loss of re- 
ligious liberty, every single man of 
the cloth, be he Catholic, Protes- 
tant, or Jew, in my mind, has no 
alternative but to stand up to the 
Government, tell his people the 
truth whether they like it or not, 
and fight like a titan for the cause 
of his Christ. ... There are many 
who erroneously and conveniently 
catalog this sort of battling as “poli- 
tics”; and many there are who lack 
the courage of their convictions. 
Fear is only pardonable to the peo- 
ple, not to their leaders. Even the 
atheist will admit that Christ was 
a fearless leader. And we as min- 
isters of Christ should be true mir- 
rors of Christ, fearless in principle, 


firm, devoted and unyielding. 

—th Most Rev. Francis J. L. Beckman, Arch- 
bishop of Dubuque, Radio Broadcast, October 
19th. 


Many Catholics in Europe 
thought that liberty meant: liberty 
to sleep, liberty to be lazy, liberty 
not to fight for the truth, liberty not 
to preach the principles of Christi- 
anity in economics, politics, indus- 
try, education. Many Catholics con- 
strued liberty as a license to remain 
inactive while others studied, 
worked, and fought for the gospel 
of paganism. . . . It was not liberty, 
but one of the most dangerous of 
all sins—the sin of omission. And 
the Catholics who misinterpreted 
liberty in this way constituted the 


greatest danger to Europe, to Euro- 
pean liberty, to European Catholi- 
cism. ... The history of Europe 
shows that God cleanses the sins of 
omission of priests with the blood 
of priests, and the sins of omission 
of Catholic lay people with the 
blood of lay people. . . . We Catho- 
lics in Europe were too late. 


—Varentus J. Jasrnsk1, S.T.D., in The Homi- 
letic and Pastoral Review, November. 


Nobody who is even suspected, 
however wrongly, of sympathizing 
with the Nazis can establish politi- 
cal or social relations with this gov- 
ernment. But, on the other hand, 
tolerance is strained on behalf of 
hundreds of individuals who have 
openly expressed sympathy with 
Communism, Russia and Stalin. 
This is a bad mistake because if a 
pro-Nazi is a Quisling in our midst, 
a Stalinist or fellow-traveler is 
equally undesirable. . . . Hitler and 
Hitlerism are all that the govern- 
ment’s orators and writers have said 
and worse for the man doesn’t live 
who can adequately depict the evil 
of the monster and the danger of 
Hitlerism to us. But we have two 
enemies, equal and alike, who have 
both been guilty of crimes against 
our safety and our hospitality and 
yet we find old collaborators or 
friends or members of the second 
enemy on chummy terms with our 
own government. 


—Westsrocox Prater, in the New York 
World-Telegram, October 27th. 


We are told that, if Hitler wins 
this war, we will be overwhelmed 
by Nazi economic competition. 
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Therefore, we must choose the cer- 
tain horrors of war in order to 
escape future competition that may 
or may not ever exist. Mr. Ber- 
nard Baruch, Professor Sumner 
Slichter, Lamont Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Harvard, and President of 
the American Economic Associa- 
tion, and authorities of equal stand- 
ing flatly assure you that, consid- 
ering the efficiency of our system of 
private, competitive mass produc- 
tion, it will be the totalitarian na- 
tions and not the United States that 
will be on the spot. We are told 
that no negotiated peace should be 
made while Hitler is in power. In 
other words, peace must be out- 
lawed until a military victory has 
been won, however long it may 
take, and whether or not a drawn 
out conflict to the death will destroy 
the rising generation in Europe and 
civilization itself, including Eng- 
land’s while the children in the con- 
quered areas starve by millions. 
Yet men and women of common 
sense know that no peace treaties 
are binding because good men are 
in power. They are binding and 
lasting only when the negotiations 
have achieved a compromise which 
is to the interest of the contracting 


parties to preserve. .. . 
Letter to President Roosevelt, from 


—Open 
Amos R. Prncuor, October 24th. 


Propaganda is being slipped to 
the American people under the 
camouflage of entertainment. This 
form of propaganda is much more 
dangerous than the undisguised 
type. The agency — the movies — 
disseminating this propaganda is 
completely dominated by a few pri- 
vate citizens. . . . The movie indus- 
try is no private affair. It is a pub- 
lic institution with enormous in- 
fluence on the life of the nation. If 
charges were made that a handful 


of private individuals controlled all 
the newspapers of the country, or 
all the magazines or the publica- 
tion of all the books, no rational 
objection could be offered to a 
Congressional inquiry into such 
charges. Free speech for private 
citizens is one thing. Control by a 
few private citizens of gigantic 
media of expression is quite an- 
other. . . . There is partisanship in 
Hollywood. Partisanship in con- 
trol of a far-flung thought-molding 
medium is not a healthy thing for 


the United States. 
aa A. Toomey, in America, October 


We are on record, in our aid to 
the democracies and against the 
dictators and aggressors, in telling 
Finland (about the only true de- 
mocracy in this field) to stop fight- 
ing Russia, which is one of the 
greatest aggressors and bloodiest 
dictatorships in the world. ... I 
think military aid to Russia is 
necessary to keep Hitler’s face 
turned east, but the point of all this 
to me is the maze of hypocrisy into 
which the method of rendering that 
aid is leading us. Take for exam- 
ple the President’s “felicitations” 
to Kalinin on the birthday of the 
Bolshevist revolution. That was 
the revolution that destroyed the 
Kerensky democracy which we had 
helped to install in place of the 
autocracy of the Czar. . . . Since 
then the Russian government, with 
its plan of world revolution, has 
penetrated and absorbed every 
country it could. It has our own 
unions, government and other in- 
stitutions well sprinkled with peo- 
ple at least sympathetic with their 
methods. They have sabotaged our 
defense effort and done great harm 
in other directions. . . . It isn’t nice 
to talk this way, but it is the truth. 
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. .- Nobody wants to see Hitler con- 
quer Europe, but I hope nobody 
wants to see Stalin conquer it, 
either. His aims are about the 
same as Hitler’s, but he could be 


the greater danger. 


—Hven S. Jounson, in the New York 
World-Telegram, November 10th. 


This war rose as much out of an 
unfair distribution of raw-material 
resources as out of any one thing, 
although there were other contrib- 
uting causes. A considerable pro- 
portion of these raw materials is 
under British and Dutch control. 
The Japanese have wanted to get at 
those materials in the East Indies. 
Germany and Italy have wanted to 
get at those which lie in Africa. 
They are oil, copper, rubber, tin, 
manganese and many other mate- 
rials essential to industry. A mod- 
ern manufacturing nation cannot 
operate successfully without them. 
There will never be peace unless all 
nations can obtain a fair share of 
those materials. Wars and reasons 
for wars are dressed up in many 
disguises but to a large degree they 
go back to that question. 


—Rayrmonpn Crapper, in the New York 
World-Telegram, November 3d. 


We must have balance even in 
war time, and a consistent judg- 
ment in respect of both Nazism 
and Communism. . We can 
scarcely complain that denuncia- 
tion of the enemy has not been suf- 
ficiently generous; but we may 
wish that a little more skill had 
been used in the trick of turning 
the bully of eighteen months ago 
into the plucky fellow of today. 
The beatification of the Bolshevik 
has been altogether too quick a 
process; even though it be held that 
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the public is one faculty short— 


having no memory. 
—Rev. J. F. T. Parnes, in Catholic Herald 
(London), October 3d. 


Men speak of countries and gov- 
ernments and rulers, but never of 
people. One would imagine that 
lines on maps are all that is impor- 
tant to the people who live within 
those lines, and that the colors 
which geographers use to differen- 
tiate one area from another signify 
something real and vital. Today 
these markings are here and tomor- 
row some one moves them. But the 
people remain, the plain people, 
those who till the soil and make 
things and bring their wares to the 
marketplace, those who are not 
killed off—they remain. And they 
remain, no matter what politicians 
and geographers do to maps. And 
remaining, they continue to popu- 
late their villages and towns until 
some one thinks up the idea that 
the time has again come to go 
a-murdering, and then some are 
killed and others are everlastingly 
maimed and the memory of man is 
polluted by the recollection of the 
brutality. And then the politicians 
and the historians write books to 
laud and praise the murderer, but 
the plain people and the killed ones 
are forgotten. They erect statues 
to generals and admirals and to 
those who seize power by murder, 
but who erects a statue to the 
mother who bears a child or to the 
simple artisan who does his job 
well? We are taught that war is 
heroic and that soldiers are heroes. 
Yet in their work there is only 
death and destruction and savagery 


and hate. 
—Gerornce E. Soxotsky, in the New York 
Sun, September 23d. 
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EARLY MASS 


By Beatrice B. Brown 


N this world of imperfection there 

is one thing perfect, one thing 
wholly beautiful, and that is Mass. 
Who, having even a dim apprecia- 
tion of that beauty, would suffer 
himself to be deprived of it, except 
by circumstances beyond his con- 
trol? The answer should, of course, 
be no one. It was, for too long a 
time, myself. 

This is the more surprising in 
that Mass was never to me a task, a 
duty to be fulfilled more or less 
grudgingly on Sundays. Indeed, it 
was love of Mass which led me into 
the Church. All my life I had 
sought Beauty; here I knew that I 
had found it. I went to Mass eag- 
erly before becoming a Catholic, 
more eagerly afterwards; but 
strangely enough, my attendance 
was limited to days of obligation. 
On other days I stayed at home. 

Not, however, without reluc- 
tance: I wanted to go daily, as for- 
merly I had wanted to go Sundays. 
But whereas God in His goodness 
had made it not only possible, but 
actually convenient, for me to at- 
tend Mass then on Sundays, He ap- 
peared to show no such considera- 
tion in regard to my desire to go 
daily now. 

In fact, it seemed to me that He 
could not have made the way more 
difficult, the obstacles more numer- 
ous, had He tried. Between my 
home and the church, there lies a 
long mile. Our village, which con- 
sists of one narrow street skirting 
the sea, boasts no public convey- 
ance; I have no car. The only way 
to cover that mile is to walk it. 


Furthermore, the road to church 
lies over a hill which everyone re- 
gards as a penance to climb, even 
on Sundays. Week-day Mass is 
celebrated, moreover, at an hour 
when no one can be expected to be 
up, except birds, and fishermen, 
and nocturnal revelers creeping 
home with the dawn, and cats. To 
shake off the deep refreshment of 
early morning sleep (and how easy 
to persuade oneself of the need of 
that sleep!), and walk that mile, 
and climb that hill, unfortified by 
so much as a cup of coffee—this, 
surely, cannot be expected of any- 
one. I settled down into a reluc- 
tant acceptance of the difficulties as 
insurmountable. Daily Mass was 
not for me. 

Nevertheless, my desire for it did 
not leave me. Rather, it steadily 
increased. The obstacles remained 
unchanged: the mile as long, the 
hill as steep, the hour as early, as 
before. What was I to do? 

For too long I did nothing, lulled 
into inaction by the absurd hope 
that eventually these obstacles 
would be lessened or removed. 
How, I did not know, nor did I 
quite realize that I entertained such 
a hope. I was merely aware of the 
comforting expectation that some 
day things would be easier and then 
I would go. Finally I was brought 
to face and admit the absurdity of 
this delusion: though I waited till 
the Day of Judgment, the distance 
would not reduce itself by one 
inch; the hill would not be leveled 
by any agency, human or divine; I 
would not be given a car, or money 
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to buy a car; the law about fasting 
would not be annulled out of re- 
gard for the distance I had to walk, 
nor would the hour of Mass be 
changed to accommodate me. Faith 
would move none of these moun- 
tains. The only thing it could, and 
ultimately did, move, was the one 
real obstacle, the most formidable 
of all: myself. 

How generous is God, how ready 
to reward our least efforts with a 
lavish hand! My long wavering 
and reluctance deserved to be pun- 
ished with severity: I should have 
found the walk longer, the hill 
steeper, than I expected; but it was 
not so. The old miracle (of which 
I had heard without believing) was 
repeated: what I had shirked as 
difficult, I found to be first easy, 
then a joy. The walk, the hill, the 
hour—burdens all, until I shoul- 
dered them — lost their penitential 
character and became in them- 
selves rewards, secondary beauties 
added to the Supreme Beauty which 
is Mass. 

Indeed, I saw that it was part of 
God’s goodness not to remove these 
obstacles, precisely that I might ap- 
proach that Beauty through beauty. 
One does not go to a tryst as to an 
ordinary meeting; one does not, if 
possible, arrange a tryst in an ordi- 
nary place. And to this unique 
Tryst, where the Lover of all lovers 
waits, how should one go, except 
through a shower of starlight, with 
the glow of dawn in the sky, ap- 
proaching slowly but with eager- 
ness, lessening the distance gradu- 
ally but with anticipation, until 
one reaches the appointed place in 
a tremble of shyness and expecta- 
tion, and the soul, all flame and 
thirst, hastens to the One Who 
awaits her, Who desires her with 
an ardor surpassing her own, and 


flings herself on her knees for His 
embrace? 


At six in the morning I start on 
my way. I hold my rosary in my 
pecket, the cross between my fin- 
gers: “I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty.” Who would not be- 
lieve, seeing what I see? If, as has 
been said, creation is one vast mon- 
strance, before my eyes His Pres- 
ence shines forth, reminding me 
that He is also here, Who waits for 
me in the tabernacle at the place of 
Tryst. Here I see His Face as 
Beauty, Whom soon I shall receive 
as Bread. Here in the silence and 
mystery of this dawn, His Infini- 
tude surrounds and awes me, Who 
daily humbles Himself for me, tak- 
ing the form, not of a servant, but 
of the food of a servant, of a crea- 
ture: myself. He Whose sublime 
Majesty gleams forth in this dawn 
as in the first dawn of creation (is 
not every day the First Day infi- 
nitely renewed?), greets me, over- 
shadows me, accompanies me, as | 
go with Him, to receive Him. He 
Who made this beauty spread be- 
fore my eyes, will soon dissolve, a 
fragile wafer, on my tongue, giving 
Himself to me, becoming me. As 
His Mother asked, so do I: “How 
can this thing be?” How, I know 
not. It is enough for me that it is. 

This beauty would still be here, 
were the whole world asleep. How 
generous of Him, to rouse me to see 
it, to permit me to share thus His 
own joy in His works! Across the 
sky His hands are spread in Bene- 
diction. The West is pale with 
dawn. In it the white moon hangs 
cradled, transparent, unearthly, 
surrounded by the gold of morning 
as by a monstrance. The compari- 
son is inevitable. The rays of early 
day converge about the luminous 
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white disc, elevated and shimmer- 
ing before my eyes, as I walk to- 
ward the West, where He awaits 


me. 

Behind me the East is on fire. I 
turn at intervals to look. The 
golden sky is withdrawn, remote; 
in its vastness and silence clouds 
hang suspended, motionless, carved 
and sculptured as if from rock, but 
livid with flame, burning though 
not consumed, scarlet and crimson 
and purple, serrated tabernacles of 
fire. In these flaming cliffs, hol- 
lows and fissures of deeper fire 
glow and quiver; their summits 
and edges are all splashed and 
drenched with gold: not that of the 
pale sky spread like a distant cur- 
tain behind them, but the gold of 
fire at its most intense, at its white 
and living heart. The surface of 
the bay is flecked with the same 
gold, as it dripped from the brush 
that daubed the clouds, being taken 
up in too generous a measure, 

The Divine Countenance wears 
many aspects: all days are not as 
this one. In summer, early morn- 
ing holds no such drama, but 
rather tranquillity and peace. It is 
a peace to be cherished and valued, 
a peace to be found at no other time 
of day, as the street fills rapidly 
with tourists and sightseers, and 
the silence of dawn is rudely shat- 
tered by those to whom the new day 
is a vehicle for self-amusement, 
nothing more. When I leave for 
Mass, the sun is already risen, but 
the day—still cool, silent, remote— 
lingers and pauses as if reluctant to 
plunge into full morning, resting in 
living benediction on the bay, the 
dunes, the fields and trees. I hear 
the cows lowing in the meadow be- 
yond the church, and the birds are 
in full voice. 

Summer has its bursts of wild- 


ness also. I wake to the crash of 
thunder and the pounding of rain 
on my roof. Though well past 
daybreak, it is still dark. I look 
out: the West is black with clouds 
drawn in with ink, ripped and 
slashed by darting knives of fire. A 
silver curtain unrolls before my 
eyes, shrouding the near by fields 
and houses with blinding mist. 
What shall I do? Ordinary rain 
offers no problem, but this is no 
ordinary rain. Before I reach the 
street, I will be drenched. No mat- 
ter; I have still half an hour. In 
that time anything may happen. 
And indeed, when I am ready to 
leave, all is over. Except for water 
pouring from the eaves and gutters, 
and running in rivulets down the 
driveway, of the downpour only a 
fine drizzle remains. 

To start out for Mass in mid- 
winter is to be a wanderer alone in 
the heart of night. Here is no 
morning sky, no welcome of birds, 
no quiver of early light along the 
fields. The town clock strikes six; 
the sound hangs ringing in the 
brittle air. Is not this a mistake? 
Is it not rather one, or two? Lights 
along the narrow street shine dimly 
on shuttered houses; between them, 
lie yawning pits and caves of dark- 
ness. From shadow to shadow cats 
dart and scurry, not living things, 
but moving streaks of shade. Be- 
yond, in the bay, water and sky 
and night meet and blend in one 
immense, impenetrable blackness, 
without form, without limit. The 
stars, low and brilliant, prick a pat- 
tern of icy lace on the black velvet 
of the sky. A fisherman shuffles 
by, shapeless in oil skins and boots; 
then another, and another. These 
shrouded figures, passing silently, 
do not detract from the solitude 
and desolation of the empty street; 





rather, they enhance it. They 
themselves are of the winter, and 
of night. Their steps thud behind 
me into silence; the only sounds 
are the beating of angry waves 
along the shore, and the cold hard 
fury of the wind. 

The wind. .. . Here is an adver- 
sary to be reckoned with, an ob- 
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stacle worthily so called. The wind 
is a knife, cutting with many 
blades. The wind builds a tower of 
ice upon the hill. I must climb 
that tower, I must run that gant- 
let, if I am to keep my Tryst. What 
matter? Beyond the cold and 
darkness, Beauty waits. Beyond 
the wind, lies Mass. 


THE PIPER 


By MoTHER St. JEROME 


ITH God’s cool air and little empty reeds 
He makes sweet melodies wait on his will, 
Out-sings the garrulous river of the meads, 
Calls into being echoes from the hill. 


As sole creator, by his potent lips 

Pressed to his fragile instrument, he hears .. . 
While the wind in-blow, out-blow, softly slips 
Unearthly harmonies of other spheres. 


At will he wakes to song the woods around, 
Breathing his soul the hollow pipe upon, 

At will he ceases, and the world of sound 
Falls into silence and oblivion. 


Thus God, Creator, by the Spirit’s breath, 

Draws from His Word creative strains, that make 
The sweetest harmonies of life and death, 

And infinite eternal echoes wake. 


By Him the robin as the seraph sings; 
His to call forth from chaos, and sustain, 
The rapturous concert of created things 
Lest they fall back to nothingness again. 
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WE ARE NOT ALONE 
Readers’ Reaction to Our Peace Policy 


DITOR’S NOTE: In view of the 

doubt that exists in the minds 
of a few as to the attitude of the 
American people toward our en- 
trance into the war, it may be inter- 
esting to present a few of the com- 
ments which have been received ca 
THe CATHOLIC Wor -p Editorials on 
that subject during the past eight 
months. In April we published 
several pages of extracts from let- 
ters on the editorials of the imme- 
diately preceding months. To those 
selections we now add these addi- 
tional samples, as documentary 
evidence of what many Catholics 
and others are thinking about the 
Administration’s foreign policy. 

It may be well also to recall that 
in a recent poll of Catholic priests, 
more than ninety per cent of those 
who answered the questionnaire 
were opposed to American entrance 
into the war. I have met in my 
travels in the last year at least eight 
hundred priests who have declared 
their agreement with the views on 
the matter in question expressed in 
these pages. I have also heard on 
excellent authority that nine-tenths 
of the hierarchy are opposed to our 
going into the war. 

The following extracts are much 
abbreviated. They have been taken 
from letters, some of which ran to 
many hundred words. Permission 
to publish the names of the corre- 
spondents has not been asked and 
has not been assumed. Many of 
the writers are persons of high 
standing in the business, profes- 
sional or educational world. Not a 


few of them are priests and some 
are prelates. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

“You owe neither explanation nor 
apology for the Editorials in the 
Worwp. They ring 100 per cent right.” 


Los Angeles, Calif.: 

“What I like about your Editorials 
is consistency (and that’s a jewel. Be- 
lieve me, I hate flattery, but veritas 
dicenda est!) I wonder how long you 
are going to be able to write in this 
manner. ... You know that we have 
an undeclared war—and free speech 
is taboo!” 


Malden, Mass.: 

“IT have just returned from the pub- 
lic library where I read the first 
article in the Atlantic and then your 
Editorial in THe CatHoiic Wor. 
The Aflantic was frightening — not 
only about the usual things—but about 
the fate of the Vatican should Nazism 
win. How heartening your words 
were after that. Four of my brothers 
were officers in the World War. Of 
three who saw France one was slaugh- 
tered in the Argonne. He was only 
twenty-three, a brave and bright 
graduate of Catholic University. Now 
three of my nephews are in the draft 


ages.” 


Detroit, Mich.: 

“Fine work. . . . If—I trust not—that 
be your swan song, it was well sung 
and will be a classic of common sense 
which is so uncommon these senseless 
days.” 


New Burlington, Vt.: 

“Please send me one copy of your 
marvelous April issue today. Plagia- 
rism or no, we intend to mimeograph 
some of your material.” 














Illinois: 

“Congratulations on your January 
issue of THe CaTHoitic Worip. There 
were so many things that appealed! 
Miss L, N. Rklitsky’s article, ‘Religion 
in the U.S.S.R.,’ for one, and May Cal- 
houn’s story ‘A Grain of Wheat’ for 
another. Would you grant permission 
to translate Miss Rklitsky’s article? 
. . » This indeed would be gall to our 
Communists who have been raving 
about the ‘great democracy of Russia.’ 
God bless you for the mighty ‘punch’ 
you put in your March Editorial com- 
ment, ‘All-Out-Aid-For-Britain.’ ” 


Utica, N. Y.: 

“Each month I anxiously await my 
turn (I am one of twenty-six) to read 
Tue CaTHOLic WorLD and to see what 
the Editor has to say. Today I de- 
cided to put on paper, as far as I can, 
the deep and sincere praise I voice 
whenever I read his editorials. . . .” 


Middletown, Conn.: 

“The Editorial in your March issue 
has been called to my attention. Are 
you making reprints of that article? 
It deserves wide circulation amongst 
all people. The Russell Library in 
this city has a gift copy of your maga- 
zine on display which accounts for 
our seeing it.” 


New York City: 

“Thank you for your splendid Edi- 
torial on ‘saving’ the British Empire 
in your current issue. You have illu- 
minated a point which most of us have 
overlooked, in reminding us that sav- 
ing England is one thing, but saving 
the Empire another.” 


Chicago, Ill.: 

“More power to the Editor. His 
sane intelligence is one of our greatest 
national assets in this time of political 
hysteria.” 


Illinois: 
“Having read the venomous mouth- 
ings of that pious and learned gentle- 
man in Hamilton, Ontario, printed on 
page 82 of the April issue of Tue 
CatTHoiic Wor, an old professor in a 
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seminary of a religious order feels 
constrained to endorse ex tofo animo 
et corde the statement of an unknown 
colleague printed just before that of 


the Canadian gentleman. Never did 
America, the Church of God and the 
poor world need more the noble but 
arduous and thankless work of ‘testi- 
moni um perhibere veritati’ to which 
you have consecrated your talents, 
time and labor.” 


Springfield, Mass.: 

“You’ve been making a gallant fight 
in a losing cause these last months, 
but the cause is right, and what else 
matters?” 


North Adams, Mass.: 

“May I presume to suggest that the 
July Editorial be printed in pamphlet 
form. Let’s print them before the 
hypocrites have recourse to censor- 
ship. Send me an initial order of a 
hundred copies.” 


Los Angeles, Calif.: 

“Thanks for the sane, factually hon- 
est and constructive Editorials ap- 
pearing in your magazine.” 


Fairfield, Ky.: 

“I wish to add my voice to the choir 
of laudatory voices sounding praise 
and congratulations for the very fine 
expressions of Americanism put forth 
in your Editorials in THe CaTHo.ic 
Wortp. I enclose check for the March 
and April issues to be mailed to...” 


Hartford, Conn.: 

“May I say how very fine I think the 
current issue of Tue CaTrHoiic Wor_p? 
It is refreshing and encouraging to see 
sense set down squarely and unequivo- 
cally, and that is just what distin- 
guishes not only the Editorial Com- 
ment, but the articles bearing on the 
world situation. The people do not 
want war; they do not want ‘Union 
now with Britain,’ though Dorothy 
Thompson may advocate it in your 
Boston as she did in our Hartford (for 
the small fee of $1,500); they do not 
want the frightful, crippling disloca- 
tions which will follow, not only our 
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entry into the war, but more especial- 
ly the conclusion of the fighting.” 


Latrobe, Pa.: 

“I am always delighted with your 
Editorials and never miss them. Usu- 
ally the best thing in the periodical 
world.” 


Mexico: 

“ .. praise of your fine Editorials 
in THe CaTHotic Wortp in your 
heroic but vain attempt to battle 
against the deluge of war hysteria 
which has been sweeping the nation 
for the past two years. The work has 
been well done by the war-mongers, 
due to the perfect co-ordination of the 
radio, the press and the movies, the 
three most powerful instruments for 
the dissemination of lies. Some people 
would have us believe that the present 
contest is between two opposed sys- 
tems for world control. This is false: 
... If Great Britain, with the aid of 
the United States wins this war it 
means the complete enslavement of the 
world to these two nations, or rather 
to England alone, since the United 
States is already under the complete 
domination of the first, and has been 
for some time.” 


South Bend, Ind.: 
“Thank you for that fine article on 
the Lease-Lend bill.” 


El Paso, Tez.: 

“Though I don’t always agree with 
you, I do admire your courageous out- 
spokenness.” 


New York City: 

“May I add a friendly, encouraging 
word to those you have received and 
for those that are unexpressed. You 
should know that the far greater num- 
ber of your followers though too timid 
about letter writing are proud of your 
leadership through THe CaTHo.ic 
Wortp.” 


Dorchester, Mass.: 
“Congratulations once more on the 
ever crescent worth of your CATHOLIC 
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Wortp. From stem to stern your 
March issue merits praise. Heaps you 
received — mountains it should have 
been. . . . No hyperbole this— just 
sober, sincere, reasoned conviction. 
This bouquet, because of poor health, 
comes a laggard. . . . Roosevelt con- 
curs with Adams’ sardonic cynicism, 
‘It is impossible to underrate the aver- 
age human intelligence.’ He and his 
ilk think and act as if they had a 
monopoly of wisdom and intelligence. 
. » » Daily they grow more brazen and 
snarl at us who have the intellectual 
and moral integrity to think for our- 
selves, not an American privilege, but 
a God-given right and duty.” 


Portland, Oreg.: 

“A line to tell you how much pleas- 
ure I get from your articles in THE 
CatHotic Worwp, clear, logical, 
thought-provoking. A few weeks ago 
one of our U. S. Senators spoke out 
here. After he went off the air he 
talked informally and mentioned a 
Treaty that England and Germany had 
lately made at Dusseldorf to control 
the price of rubber and I think the 
Dutch and British expect to control all 
the oil in the world, too... . I wish 
you would analyze the book Propa- 
ganda in the Next War by Sidney 
Rogerson, Publicity Manager for Im- 
perial Chemical Industries of England. 
He wrote: ‘It will need a definite 
threat to America, a threat which will 
have to be brought home to every citi- 
ben before the Republic will again 
take up arms in an external quarrel. 
It will be a natural and obvious object 
of our propaganda to achieve this, just 
as, during the great war we succeeded 
in embroiling the U. S. with Ger- 
many.’” 


San Francisco, Calif.: 

“I want to tell you how enjoyable 
and instructive we find THe CaTHo.tic 
Worn. It is grand to know we are 
getting the truth instead of propa- 
ganda. We fully agree with your cam- 
paign for peace, and non-intervention 
in England’s war.” 
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Canton, Ohio: 

“I restrain, with some difficulty, 
from making a few comments about 
war things in general. THe CaTHOLic 
Worip came today and I know before- 
hand that I am going to agree with 
you on Russia as an ally. Why the 
President so favors Russia has always 
been an enigma to me... .” 


New York City: 

“Your brilliant and courageous edi- 
torials on the issues of war and peace 
as they affect our national life have 
brought enlightenment and clarifica- 
tion to my own mind. May I add that 
I agree with your viewpoint unreserv- 
edly and feel certain that history will 
confirm the truth of your convic- 
tions.” 


Ennis, Eire: 

“I cannot refrain from writing to 
congratulate you on your “Editorial 
Comment” in the March number. It 
made refreshing reading after all the 
stuff and nonsense which is given us 
over here as representative of Ameri- 
can public opinion. Indeed, we 
might be excused if we had begun to 
think of Americans as a nation of ‘yes- 
men’ having their thinking done for 
them by a super-dictator—-masquerad- 
ing as something very different—who 
doled out that time-worn ‘democracy’ 
dope, and made them dance the while 
to whatever tune he cared to pipe. Let 
us hope that your fine and sober re- 
view of the situation will give some 
people seriously to think.” 


New York City: 

“Your efforts to keep us out of war 
are much to be commended. The vast 
majority of our people are wholly with 
you, though mendacious traitors will 
deny this.” 


Winthrop, Mass.: 

“I have been anxious to write and 
commend you most heartily, both for 
myself and large numbers of Boston 
College students, on your forthright 
editorial policy with regard to the 
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issues of all-out aid and war or peace 
for America. We have delighted in 
your distinction between England and 
her empire; and we have cheered at 
your espousal of that peculiar kind of 
home-grown Americanism which 
seems limited at present to the Amer- 
ica First Committee, Colonel Lind- 
bergh, Senators Walsh, Wheeler, 
Brooks, and a few—so very few— 
others. The large majority of the stu- 
dent body at Boston College are among 
those others. You have no more avid 
audience for your articles than here 
on University Heights. ... We sincere- 
ly hope that your vigorous exercise of 
your right to freedom of speech will 
not feel restriction. I am afraid that 
is a coming danger we must guard 
against... .” 


Baltimore, Md.: 

“There is much admiration for the 
Editor’s articles among the faculty 
and students here. In an age when 
sanity seems to have crumbled entire- 
ly, his common sense and sharp logic 
cannot but have a refreshing appeal.” 


New York City: 

“May I add a word of congratula- 
tion for the very splendid fight that 
you are carrying on to keep some san- 
ity in our Catholic thinking on peace 
these days. God knows it is becoming 
almost a lonely fight, but in the days 
to come, as you yourself remarked in 
your last editorial, it will be more 
than worth while to have statements 
like yours on the record for the sake 
of the record. And I still believe that 
if we only got together on the thing 
we could keep the country out of 
war.” 


Chicago, Iil.: 

“I enclose money order for $4 for 
one year’s subscription to THe CaTHo- 
Lic Wortp. I am moved to this act of 
extravagance (?!) by your fine patri- 
otic articles on the present crisis, and 
I do hope that nothing happens to 
your strong right arm, or your type- 
writer, and that nobody attempts to 
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silence you or demands that you pull 
your punches. If they do I shall de- 
mand my money back.” 


Jackson Heights, N. Y.: 

“Seeing that it is about fifteen years 
since I wrote you a letter of congratu- 
lation on THe CatTHoitic Worip and 
your editorials particularly, it’s high 
time I sent you another! Constantly 
throughout that time I have been able 
to place my hand on the magazine and 
say ‘Them’s my sentiments.’ When I 
get my copy each month I just go off 
on a retreat! . . . I often send copies 
to my brother and sisters in Man- 
chester, England, and they think the 
magazine is the finest. Apropos the 
English attitude—my sister tells me 
that talk of the Holy Father’s inter- 
cession is scoffed at. Even when the 
Germans refrained from bombing on 
Christmas Day sneering remarks came 
from officials and newspapers. .. . 
Your stand regarding the war is plain 
ordinary common sense .. . I fought 
in the British army in the last war.” 


Nashville, Tenn.: 

“I have just read with supreme sat- 
isfaction and complete agreement your 
sane and masterly comments on ‘AIl- 
Out-Aid-For-Britain,’ ‘Where We Stand 
on the War’ and ‘Russia As An Ally?’ 
You have expressed with eloquence 
and fire the thoughts, which are 
shared not only by me but also by all 
the members of our household. Please 
accept my sincere and heartfelt con- 
gratulations; and also enter my name 
on your subscription list from now 
on.” 


New York City: 

“*All-Out-Aid-For-Britain’ covers the 
entire subject about as far as you can 
g0. It is the best I have read, but I 
fear its polite presentment will not 
stir its readers to any form of action, 
because a tremendous shock or mir- 
acle is required to move the American 
People. The people are not aware of 
the real situation and danger ahead. 
Even if they knew I can observe un- 


willingness on their part to think it 
over and express their convictions.” 


Milwaukee, Wis.: 
“An admirer of your sincerity, ob- 
jectivity, your faith and patriotism.” 


Boston, Mass.: 

“You will be surprised at the maga- 
zine I enclose. I do not want it back. 
I read your comments in each CaTnHo- 
Lic WorLD with so much interest and 
sympathy, and you, yourself follow 
world events with so much insight 
and wisdom, that when this was sent 
to me, I began to wonder to whom I 
could send it where its articles would 
most help toward an understanding of 
present propagandas, and thought of 
you. I am not at all in sympathy with, 
or believe in these claims and teach- 
ings, but some of my English relatives 
and friends do, and now and again 
send me such literature. .. .” 


Wilkinsburg, Pa.: 

“T read your Editorial in the March 
CaTHOLIc Wor.LD and your reply to the 
ardent Englishman, Father Riach. It 
gave me a great sense of spiritual sat- 
isfaction. To me it is a tragedy that 
Mr. Roosevelt is plunging this country 
into war, and that millions of Ameri- 
can boys —the flower of our glorious 
youth—will bleed and die on the bat- 
tlefields of Europe, Asia and Africa to 
save the rich colonies the booty and 
the spoils of the most vicious autoc- 
racy in the history of the world— 
Great Britain. How can educated peo- 
ple who have studied the history of 
the British Empire —her brutality to 
the Hindoos in the Sepoy Rebellion, to 
the Boers in her ruthless wars with 
them, and with the Chinese, her treat- 
ment of the Blacks in Africa, accept 
the myth that she is either a Christian 
nation or a democracy? How did 
she acquire her vast Empire except by 
wars of aggression against inferior 
people. Aren’t these people the ‘vic- 
tims of aggression’ just the same as the 
people whom Germany is conquering 
today?” 








New York City: 

“President Roosevelt has issued a 
clarion call for America to embark on 
‘A Great Crusade’ to salvage democ- 
racy and Christian civilization by sav- 
ing the great Christian democracy of 
Great Britain. But despite Mr. Roose- 
velt’s lyrical rhapsodies about democ- 
racy, the cold facts and unanswerable 
logic of the annals of history record 
that the Empire of Great Britain is 
neither a Christian nation nor is she 
a democracy. She is an Empire, the 
very antithesis of democracy and as 
pagan as ancient Rome herself. .. . The 
English people are a race of great con- 
querors, i. ¢., a race of magnificent kill- 
ers. Killers of their fellow men in war 
for the lust of conquest; the colonies 
and riches which wars of aggression 
bring.” 


New York City: 

“What inspires my letter is your 
splendid editorial on Russia in the 
May CatHo.tic Wort. I have always 


cheered your stand on the U.S.S.R. 


and am delighted that you have run up 
your flag at this stage of the interna- 
tional massacre. If I may say so, your 
view of the Soviets is one I have been 
schooled in at home. In a Harper’s 
article my husband predicted the 
Nazi-Soviet pact so long before it was 
signed that he was laughed at... .” 


Green Lake, Wis.: 

“I read your editorial in last 
month’s CatTHotic Wortp with great 
interest, and I should like to congratu- 
late you upon the sound views which 
you have set forth to your readers.” 


New York City: 

“Nothing could be more admirable 
than your editorial in the June num- 
ber. Many, many congratulations.” 


Essex, Conn.: 

“Your editorial reprint is having a 
most surprising welcome, everyone 
accepts it so eagerly and many have 
asked for more copies to give their 
friends. I have found, unexpectedly, 
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some workmen who were particularly 
glad to see it, and they were not 
Catholics.” 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 

“As a constant reader of your edi- 
torial pages for many years permit me 
to say that never have I read one that 
rang out so opportunely true as did 
the one for June, 1941. Pragmatism, 
as I understand the term, is respon- 
sible for the content in Mr. Arnold 
Lunn’s letter to you. It appeared to 
be useful to him to hurl epithets at 
you and your work and therefore he 
did just that. That there was no truth 
in it was of no consequence, it was 
the means he used to attain, or what 
he thought would attain, his own pur- 
pose.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio: 

“This is a hurried note of praise 
which I have wanted to write since I 
became a subscriber of THe CaTHo ic 
WoRLD over a year ago. Your editorial 
in the June issue which arrived today 
is nothing less than superb! I know 
that you are not writing to receive the 
plaudits of the multitude, but rather, 
out of a sense of justice and fairness 
to the cause of truth, and of duty to 
the cause of peace in America and in 
the world.” 


New Rochelle, N. Y.: 

“I have just read your editorial in 
the current issue of THe CaTHOLic 
Wortp —‘laudo vehementissimeque 
commendo.’ Poor Arnold’s letter is 
the sorry affair entirely! . . . What 
was the mentality of Britain and 
France that neither was capable of 
conceding in the interests of peace, 
one morsel of the Versailles loot?” 


Sioux City, lowa: 

“Your latest CarHotic Wor edi- 
torial deserves congratulations. If it 
brings upon you contempt and insult 
(and I am sure it will) be sure that 
there are great numbers who agree 
with you. ... We need your fair in- 
terpretation, your calm judgment, 
your courageous convictions.” 
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Crockett, Calif.: 

“Frankly speaking, I have not been 
always of the same opinion as you are 
—as indicated by various recent edi- 
torials but I believe you have dealt 
beautifully with Mr. Lunn in your 
June editorial. Your evident restraint 
makes the reply even more telling. 
Most hearty congratulations, and may 
you continue for a long time to ex- 
press yourself so freely and forcibly. 
I mean, I hope that the freedom of the 
press will remain untouched in this 
country —though there are ominous 


signs.” 


New Orleans, La.: 

“More power to you: God bless you 
for your downright courage in oppos- 
ing the gang of traitors who would 
lead our country into this awful war. 
Your editorials are masterpieces of 
truth and logic.” 


Columbia University, New York City: 

“May I congratulate you, though 
somewhat belatedly, on your ‘All-Out- 
Aid-For-Britain’ article of March last, 
which owing to my absence from New 
York and for other reasons, I did not 
see till last week? I have been trying, 
feebly, to follow on the same lines, but 
the English papers for which I corre- 
spond are paralytic with fear of be- 
ing called ‘fifth columnists,’ etc. After 
all, the American people are to blame 
for the position they are in. They re- 
turned Roosevelt despite the many 
strong warnings they received from 
yourself and others. .. . In England 
the war was brought on by the Pink 
Labor people who, after preventing us 
from arming ourselves, wanted to land 
us in wars with Japan, Italy and Ger- 
many. Although only a minority in 
Parliament, they frightened poor old 
Chamberlain, whose only fault was in 
weakly giving way to them and mak- 
ing the idiotic alliance with Poland. 
With those English Pinks was united 
Churchill, representing the English 
Imperialists. The English system of 
government is now gone forever, not 
only in England but also here in 
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America. I associate its passage with 
the perfection of the press -radio- 
cinema type of propaganda by means 
of which a Government can create any 
sort of hysteria.” 


Omaha, Neb.: 

“I am writing to congratulate you 
on the fine editorials you have been 
writing regarding the position of 
America in the present international 
situation. I admire your courage, 
your clarity of thought and the erudi- 
tion that is displayed in your edi- 
torials. At a time when it seems to be 
unpopular to write and speak like an 
American you have refused to climb 
the band wagon of the Anglophiles. 
In my opinion you gave Arnold Lunn 
a fine lesson in dialectics. It is pretty 
hard for those who still think like 
Americans to put up with the effront- 
ery of some of the English. I saw in 
the paper yesterday that the Daily 
Mirror of England referred to Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover as the ‘Nazi mouthpiece’ 
even though he had advocated all-out- 
aid for Britain. It amazes me that a 
movement like ‘Union Now’ is tol- 
erated in the United States. What 
would Washington and the early pa- 
triots say about that? I also congratu- 
late you on the stinging rebuke you 
administered to Wendell Willkie for 
his right-about-face. His base be- 
trayal of the citizens who pinned their 
hope on him deserves the severest 
castigation.” 


Hyde Park, Mass.: 

“May I express the hope that what 
you intimate in the July issue of THe 
CATHOLIC WorLD will not come about. 
You have worked so valiantly to pre- 
vent the reckless sacrifice of our great 
country on the altar of European poli- 
tics. We, who feel that entering this 
war would be just that, are very grate- 
ful to you. ... As a librarian, I have 
many opportunities to recommend 
Tue CaTHoiic Wortp. I am using it 
as a course of reading for anyone who 
suggests that this European conflagra- 
tion is our war. Why are so many 





people duped by glib slogans and so 
fearful of the word peace?” 


Wisconsin: 

“I always enjoy your writings and 
have agreed with your sentiments 
about the war and our staying out of 
it. But your last ‘left to the heart and 
right to the chin’ left the warmongers 
as void of effective reply as the ad- 
ministration in Washington is void of 
common sense. ... I wouldn’t let those 
fellows down there run a peanut stand 
for me. They couldn’t stay out of the 
red.” 


Detroit, Mich.: 

“If public questions were discussed 
freely and openly by priests like you, 
both pro and con, we wouldn’t be so 
dependent on the rot we hear over the 
radio which is mainly intended to get 
us into war. No matter which side 
the priest took the discussion ought to 
be on a higher plane than that to 
which we are accustomed. I happen 


to agree with you on most points but 


I'd be perfectly willing to listen to a 
priest who supported Roosevelt if he 
did it intelligently even if he favored 
war. What I think we ought to have 
is intelligent discussion on a high 
plane and not propaganda. We are 
Americans as well as Catholics and the 
situation is desperate.” 


New York City: 

“Tue CaTHoLic Wor.p has just ar- 
rived and your editorial is superb, but 
can you not have it reprinted in a 
paper or periodical which will gain 
wide attention. It is too important.” 


Lake Beulah, Wis.: 

“You are getting better and better in 
your frank expression of things which 
are threatening our American institu- 
tions month after month. . . . I can’t 
see why we who believe in what you 
so ably write should be classed with 
Nazis, Fascists, Fifth Columnists and 
other undesirable ‘things and persons.’ 
. . . But it was ever thus. Now a lot 
of our folk . .. secretly approve of 
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your stand. But they will not stick 
their own precious necks out one- 
tenth of an inch. After it is all over 
you'll hear them proudly boast that 
they were ‘with Father Gillis all the 
time.’ They’re behind you all right; 
but so far behind that you can’t see 
them with the naked eye.” 


Scarboro Bluffs, Ontario, Canada: 

“I felt like throwing my hat in the 
air after reading your editorial on 
Arnold Lunn. In many places in Can- 
ada and the U. S. I have heard first 
hand reports of his ‘strange’ attitude, 
to say the least and personally I think 
he is doing more harm than good to 
the cause that he has espoused. Many 
of the priests in the U. S. have com- 
plained of the direct insults he has 
ladied out on many occasions to 
those who saw fit not to accept all his 
ipse dixits. Maybe it is as you say 
that the man is not himself these days. 
But it was high time for somebody to 
stop him in his tracks, as you have 
done.” 


Belmont, Mass.: 

“On behalf of the Boston College 
Club of Cambridge, I wish to extend 
to you our compliments on the edi- 
torial policies of Tae CatHotic WorLD 
and to assure you that, as graduates of 
a Catholic institution, and as men in- 
terested in the cause of Catholic Ac- 
tion, we shall always be supporters of 
the truth for which you are valiantly 
crusading.” 


Ironton, Ohio: 

“Your work is very, very fine. I’m 
glad our Protestant neighbors can read 
your splendid output. It is read at our 
City Library by our lawyers, teachers, 
etc.” 


Oakland, Calif.: 

“May I take this opportunity to 
thank you for what you are doing and 
braving for the cause of truth? Your 
words sound to me like the utterances 
of the prophets of old, and feed our 
souls with hope in thinking that our 
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men are not all lost to ‘fear—of fear.’ 
God give you renewed courage to 
teach our U. S. something like inde- 
pendence and discernment and the 
bravery of Truth.” 


New York City: 

«“ .. my keen appreciation of THE 
CaTHoLic Woritp—the editorials more 
especially; also to pass on the words 
of praise from the country priest who 
is the final recipient of my copy. 
Poor man—he has to wait very long 
sometimes while it is being loaned to 
a Protestant, a Jewish and a Catholic 
acquaintance.” 


Lawrence, Mass.: 

“May I congratulate you on the best 
and most lucid explanation and sum- 
mary anent present conditions that it 
has been my good fortune to read. It 
is too bad that we cannot get this into 
the hands of the people. So many 
never see THE CATHOLIC WoRLD.” 


Detroit, Mich.: 

“THe CaTHotic Worip came this 
morning and I have since read first 
to myself and afterwards aloud to the 
family four intensely interesting ar- 
ticles:—your editorial and the articles 
by Brother Benignus, Karl Traisner, 
and Captain Curd. . .. THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp is the finest magazine in print.” 


White Plains, N. Y.: 

“Today when our political leaders 
deliberately falsify the record in order 
to win support for an atheistic gov- 
ernment, and so many of our spiritual 
leaders are strangely silent, it would 
do immeasurable good if such articles 
on the moral aspects of the war could 
be put in the hands of the Catholic 
laity... . Believe me when I assure 
you that by your vision and your 
courage many youths are being pre- 
served for the Faith.” 


Nashville, Tenn.: 

“I am very nearly giving this 7th 
day of October to spreading the value 
of your current number of THe CaTH- 
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otic Wortp before I have read it all 
myself, so enthusiastic am I over your 
editorial.” 


Winsted, Conn.: 

“I should like to say how interest- 
ing I found your Editorial Comment 
this month. The German influence, 
though often laughed at and not alto- 
gether admired, still exercised during 
my undergraduate days at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago a good deal of con- 
trol over subject and method for doc- 
toral dissertations in the sphere of 
liberal arts, and, I think, shed a kind 
of emotional aura around certain de- 
partments. I was rather astonished at 
the amount of sentiment displayed. 
Once, for example, on entering the 
University Chapel, I saw a number of 
distinguished - looking German profes- 
sors seated on the platform, and then, 
as faculty members and their guests 
came in, I watched the greetings ac- 
corded the foreign visitors. There 
were warm embraces and kissing of 
cheeks and an atmosphere of joyous 
reunion. Of course the World War 
was destined soon to bring a reap- 
praisal, in bitterness and dissension, 
of German culture, and meanwhile 
Irving Babbitt and other scholars of 
humanistic temperament had given 
some of us a measure of guidance 
quite dissociated from the war. You 
will understand that with this back- 
ground I found the comments of your 
contributor on both Mr. Hutchins and 
Mr. Cowley very instructive.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

“I have enjoyed for a long while 
your stirring and sane editorials in 
Tue CatHotic Wortp. Very few peo- 
ple in public life today have the abil- 
ity to present a case in such a man- 
ner. You treat the subject so fully and 
from every conceivable point of view 
that I am in admiration not only at 
your literary craftsmanship and your 
clarity, but at your courage. I sin- 
cerely hope that you will hew to the 
line and give us more of the same vig- 
orous and outspoken pronounce- 
ments.” 
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Notre Dame, Ind.: 
“You are doing yeoman service at a 
critical time. While it is caviar to a 


certain group, it is balm to many.” 


New York City: 

“Just a few words of encouragement 
in your efforts to keep the United 
States out of the European war, by 
your splendid editorials in THe Catu- 
otic Wor_p and your radio addresses. 
It is a fact that amongst my large cir- 
cle of Catholic friends and acquaint- 
ances I can name only a few who are 
in favor of intervention, and these are 
women who would not be involved 
nor their relatives. Our President is 
the greatest Apostle since St. Paul, he 
has made Russia Christian in a few 
weeks. ...” 


Norfolk, Va.: 

“Today when one has almost to be 
alone to act and write as he thinks is 
just and true, and when so many 
things come in to bother the writer, it 
is a rare man who is able to say what 
he believes just and true. Keep on 
with your fine editorials.” 


Oakland, Calif.: 

“May I presume to congratulate you 
on your standing with America First 
and your contribution of your elo- 
quence to its just cause. I believe you 
are where representatives of all reli- 
gions should be, on the side of peace 
which none can successfully deny is 
the side of Jesus Christ.” 


Macon, Ga.: 

“Your editorials in the July and 
August issues will make permanent 
historic literature for the history sec- 
tion of our library. Congratulations, 
on that clear, comprehensive, and 
courageous coverage of a most im- 
portant subject matter.” 


Dallas, Pa.: 

“I thought your editorial ‘Covenant 
with Hell’ remarkably powerful and 
true. The magazine is in such de- 
mand here that I haven’t yet had an 
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opportunity to read the last issue. If 
your stout heart is pretty sick of the 
whole business, do occasionally con- 
sole yourself with the thought that 
you voice, however ineffectively, the 
sentiments of thousands of thoughtful 
but painfully inarticulate people, 
whose only comfort is that one strong 
voice refuses to be still though agon- 
izing under the evident folly of weak 
leadership.” 


Crawford, Nebr.: 
“Your pungent editorials are the 
finest in the land.” 


London, England: 

“I am glad that you keep up your 
opposition to war so bravely. I fear 
it gets less easy. I do not however 
find myself in agreement with isola- 
tionist or interventionist. It looks’ to 
me as if a house were on fire; the in- 
terventionist suggests pouring oil on 
it, or setting alight a few more sur- 
rounding houses; the isolationist pre- 
fers to turn his back. What I want 
to see is someone coming along with a 
fire engine.” 


South Bend, Ind.: 

“The millions of people in our coun- 
try who are striving to keep our na- 
tion at peace will never be able to 
repay you for your valiant champion- 
ship of their cause.” 


Vicksburg, Miss.: 

“In these trying times we thank God 
for you and for THe CaTHoiic Wor.D. 
Often we have wished that every adult 
Catholic would read this excellent 
magazine.” 


Charlottesville, Va.: 

“For some years now I have wanted 
to write and tell you how much I en- 
joy and admire your splendid monthly 
editorials in THe CaTHOLIc WORLD. ..- 
I find myself singularly in agreement 
with the thoughts and sentiments ex- 
pressed in your columns. This is like- 
wise the case in regard to the daunt- 
less stand you have taken pertaining 
to the present world crisis.” 
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Alabama: 

“I cannot miss this occasion to 
thank you and praise you for the 
courageous and patriotic wisdom of 
yourself and THe CaTHoLic WoRLD on 
the present crisis.” 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 

“IT regard you as the greatest force 
for good now voicing editorially Cath- 
olic American patriotism. I do hope 
that you will long continue to wield 
your vigorous and courageous pen and 
will be encouraged to persist in your 
splendid efforts to keep our country 
out of foreign wars.” 


Boston, Mass.: 

“I have been hearing a great deal 
about your July editorial on peace. 
Congratulations!” 


Phoeniz, Ariz.: 

“I’ve never written a fan letter or 
anything remotely resembling one. 
Perhaps this remotely resembles one. 
If it does, it shouldn’t! This is a let- 
ter of congratulations — congratula- 
tions on the splendid editorials of THE 
CaTHOLIC WorRLD, congratulations on 
the lethal logic of the Editor.” 


West Baden, Ind.: 

“Allow me again to encourage you 
in your work and in the stand which 
you are taking at this most crucial 
period of our history. I have been 
reading some of the post-Versailles 
literature during these months. It is 
unfortunate that some of our states- 
men do not look over the past more 
frequently, for they could learn a great 
deal from it.” 


Kansas City, Kan.: 

“I always watch with avidity your 
columns to see, among other things, 
how you react to England. That sen- 
tence awhile ago: ‘When England says 
“democracy” she does not mean what 
we mean;’ was something that I have 
re-echoed to my many friends here 
who seem to think that because I was 
born in England I must still subscribe 
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to the belief which the English states- 
men still hold in times of need, that 
the United States is still a side pocket 
attached to the uniform of the British 
Empire. I think I could write quite a 
nice article on ‘The Pocket that grew 
into a Suit.’” 


Alabama: 

“Your indictment of the warmon- 
gers is the most Catholic as well as 
patriotic course you can now keep. 
All-out foreign war will kill this re- 
public and probably catacomb the 
Church.” 


Newark, N. J.: 

“Thank you for the August number. 
I wouldn’t have missed that editorial 
for anything.” 


Augusta, Ga.;: 

“I was particularly pleased with 
your editorial in the July number and 
agree with your sound position about 
this country’s entry into the war.” 


Norfolk, Va.: 

“Have read your editorials in THe 
CATHOLIC WorLp with a great deal of 
interest and approval. The time has 
come for America to get back to values 
in all things and especially in the 
things that abide.” 


Boston, Mass.: 

“IT have read your editorials for a 
year or more. They have been pro- 
vocative — controversial — fearless. 
Generally but not always they have 
been in accord with my humble 
views. I am a native born American, 
the father of five children ranging 
from nine to twenty-one, a World War 
veteran having served twenty-two 
months here and overseas as a Lieu- 
tenant Aviator, a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bar.” 


West Baden Springs, Ind.: 

“Do continue the excellent work of 
Tue CatTHoiic Wortp. I must confess 
it inspires me with more hope for our 
country, on the verge of a terrible con- 
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flict. We, who have lived with the 
Europeans and have maintained con- 
tact with them, know that their prob- 
lems are hardly solved by the un- 
trained American diplomatic mind. 
We cannot contend with them on this 
score—and in view of the purely nega- 
tive efforts on the part of our govern- 
ment for peace, I cannot feel that we 
can solve anything by active conflict.” 


San Francisco, Calif.: 

“I must tell you how very much we 
are enjoying your splendid, fearless 
editorials. I’ve written the Editor of 
the American Magazine of my scorn 
and disapproval of his Lindbergh ar- 
ticle. I am writing Lowell Thomas, 
too.” 


Detroit, Mich.: 

“Some years ago you published a 
group of editorials in book form. 
When your anti-war editorials are 
complete, why don’t you do the same 
with them.” 


Chicago, IIl.: 

“You are a brave man. Also you 
have a well-balanced sense of logic, 
and a faculty of stripping a problem 
down to its simplest nucleus. I have 
read with interest and enthusiasm 
your every editorial in THe CaTHo ic 
Wortp since December, 1940. Permit 
me to compliment you warmly on the 
vividness and perspicacity with which 
you foresaw the future trend of the 
New Deal.” 


Boston, Mass.: 

“Congratulations on your splendid 
struggle for our U. S. A. We read 
your excellent editorials in Tue Catu- 
otic Wor”p every month and thank 
God. . . . This is the crucial hour. 
Shall we go to war or not? that is the 
question. The people do not want 
war. We never yet met any citizen 
who wants to fight on foreign soil but 
all of us are willing to die for our 
country as we should for our faith. 
By clever subterfuge the same gang of 
warmongers is easing us over the 
precipice.” 
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Reading, England: 

“I would like to place on record 
how interesting we all found Tue 
CaTHOLIC WorLD. To be able to read 
anything as controversial as your 
Arnold Lunn reply and article is re- 
freshing indeed; to people fed on a 
printed diet monotonous in ezxtremis. 
. . . If amyone accuses you again of 
being anti-British tell them from me 
that you would not have printed two 
articles about England, the second one 
cracking up English valour, by an 
English-American, if you had been!” + 


Fresno, Calif.: 

“Long a reader of THe CATHOLIC 
Wor.p, I find it now more than ever 
in the past a thing of interest and a 
power for good, and a light of truth 
in these days of catchwords, assertions 
and sophistry. I flatter myself that for 
the past three years in particular I 
have seen eye to eye with you through- 
out your editorial writings. May I 
urge you to persevere in your stand, 
which is that of the founders of our 
nation.” 


Omaha, Nebr.: 

“I read your September editorial 
and, as usual, liked it very much. I 
am glad you are still fighting to keep 
America out of the war and blasting 
away at the... deceit the administra- 
tion is using to bring us into war.... 
As you mentioned, the columnists to a 
man and woman have joined the inter- 
ventionists. It is refreshing to read 
someone who still thinks and writes 
like an American.” 


New York City: 

“You do yourself less than justice 
when you state, in Editorial Comment 
in the August, 1941, issue of THE 
CaTHoLic Wor.p that you ‘were two 
months ahead of the news.’ I insist 
that you were slightly more than 
eighteen years ahead of the news. 


1 Note: Tae CaTrnoric Wort in the past 
twenty years has published hundreds of ar- 
ticles by English writers. We have no anti- 
English policy. 
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Reference to the last chapter of False 
Prophets demonstrates that point very 
clearly. It is unnecessary for me to 
tell you what THe CaTHoLic WorLp 
has meant to me during nearly two 
decades. It has been a big help to me 
in doing straight thinking along sound 
Catholic lines on all the confused is- 
sues which have bewildered us in that 
mad period.” 


Washington, D. C.: 

“With congratulations to the Editor 
on his great courage and very excel- 
lent editorials and magazine.” 


England: 

“My wife and I enjoy THe CaTHo.ic 
Wor_p greatly and admire particular- 
ly the trenchant editorials even when 
they do less than justice to at least 
some of the motives behind British 


fighting.” 


Baltimore, Md.: 

“I have just been reading your Edi- 
torial Comment, ‘All-Out-Aid for 
Britain’ in the March issue of THE 
CaTHoLic Worip. It is splendid; and 
reading it today, which bears so much 
discouragement with the news of the 
passage of H.R. 1776 by the Senate last 
evening, I find new courage to face 
the future confident that somewhere, 
somehow clear heads will be found, 
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under God’s Providence, to keep 
America from another blood-bath in 
Europe in a childish attempt to estab- 
lish democracy everywhere. Is there 
any chance of this editorial being 
published in pamphlet form? If not, 
I am wondering whether it is possible 
to obtain two or three dozen offprints 
of the same. Some of my semi-hyster- 
ical friends might be sobered a little 
by reading it. Doubtless you noticed . 
the rejection of the Danaher amend- 
ment which would check the Presi- 
dent’s power to impose censorship 
over press and radio. No longer do we 
read Mencken on Sunday in the Balti- 
more Sun. Where he has gone or why, 
I don’t know; but of course his views 
diametrically opposed almost every- 
thing on the international scene, op- 
posed that is the Sun’s policies. I am 
hoping that your outspoken and hon- 
est criticism as further evidenced by 
the March editorial will not be cracked 
down upon by the Washington polit- 
icos now that they have everything 
anyone could desire by way of power.” 


Quincy, Ill.: 

“Tue CaTHoitic Wor. is one of a 
very few periodicals which still has 
courage enough to speak the truth and 
face problems squarely. How many 
so-called leaders have sacrificed their 
honor and integrity by political sub- 
servience.” 





THE DRAMA 


By EvuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


CANDLE IN 


R. MAXWELL ANDERSON has 
written his latest play in prose 

but the title is as full of poetry as 
the theme. It is the incandescent 
power of love against hate; of faith 
against force; of a pair of lovers 
who challenge Hitler to part them. 
The gardens of Versailles, once the 
selfishly magnificent symbol of roy- 
alty, stand in the play for the free 
French ideal, their spacious beauty 
shabbied by struggle but with dig- 
nity undimmed. It is in Versailles 
that the lovers meet after Dunkirk 
—she, an American film star and 
he, a French officer; but, before 
Raoul can escape, two Nazi officers 
discover him and from then on the 
drama is Madeline’s single-handed 
struggle against the Third Reich. 
For over a year she squanders her 
capital exploring the chinks of cor- 
ruption in Raoul’s concentration 
camp only to discover that each 
conspiracy hatched is only another 
funnel down which her gold tinkles 
into the pockets of Colonel Erfurt. 
It is this suave, implacable, con- 
temptuous figure who blocks her at 
every turn and who finally ac- 
knowledges the bribes he has vicari- 
ously accepted as the legitimate tax 
collected from civilians by his gov- 
ernment. Erfurt is old enough to 
have a perspective on Nazi princi- 
ples but whether he is sincere or an 
opportunist is never made clear. 
His subordinate, Lieutenant Schoen, 
a completely Nazi product, has in- 
structions to report secretly on Er- 
furt, and Mr. Anderson has made an 
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interesting psychological decision 
in showing Schoen to be more vul- 
nerable to decency. Schoen, after 
all, has never known the concepts 
of honesty and tolerance which 
Erfurt has deliberately renounced. 
So it is Schoen who sacrifices him- 
self when Madeline has reached the 
end of her resources; but as for the 
ultimate ending of the play it has 
varied so often during rehearsals 
and tryouts that it encompasses a 
perennial suspense. 

To offer some relief from the en- 
trance to the prison, Mr. Anderson 
shifts his scene to Madeline’s suite 
in the Plaza Athene where Made- 
line is awaited by her Austrian 
maid and a loyal American friend. 
The maid has lived through the 
downfall of Prague and Vienna and 
instead of locking doors any more, 
she places a chair under the door 
handle. “A Nazi,” she declares, 
“knows what to do about a locked 
door but a blocked door puzzles 
him. Even if it only takes him a 
few minutes to figure it out, every 
minute without a Nazi is a good 
one.” 

“I can’t find any meat but cat,” 
remarks the ex-dressmaker, “what 
I dream of buying is a horse —a 
horse all to myself.” 

Mr. Anderson is evidently under 
the enchantment of Versailles and 
has halted his war-ridden drama 
to admit the haunting figures of the 
English school teachers for whom 
the curtain of Time was once lifted 
for a glimpse of the past. Strange- 
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ly enough very few seem to have 
heard of or recognized the two little 
old ladies who wander into Act I. 
and Act III. inquiring for the lily 
pond of Marie Antoinette, but Mr. 
Anderson must have had in mind 
the fascinating story‘ of the two 
English women who saw Marie 
Antoinette sitting near the Petit 
Trianon and who walked along 
paths and through woods which no 
longer exist but were found years 
later on an old map. How the old 
ladies in the play were able to stay 
on in Paris and how they lived is 
not Mr. Anderson’s concern al- 
though he does picture them as very 
attenuated at the close. Only for a 


brief moment do they make contact 
with the story. 

Certain questions spring to mind: 
Why in Act I. Raoul makes no at- 
tempt to duck behind a hedge when 
the Nazi officers are heard ap- 
proaching; why Madeline pays the 


Corporal the full bribe, in Act IL, 
and how it is that any of the prison 
guard dare come openly to see her 
in her hotel. Although the sets by 
Jo Mielziner are unusually fine, we 
wonder if it would not have been a 
stronger contrast to the prison to 
have had a more open vista in the 
background of Versailles than the 
impressive terrace and balustrade. 

The cast is a strong one. Excel- 
lent work is done by Lotte Lenya 
as the maid and Evelyn Varden, 
who provides Mr. Anderson with 
the traditional female confidante of 
French tragedy. The three old 
Frenchmen in Versailles are very 
effective and Tonio Selwart as 
Schoen makes his change of heart 
convincing. Louis Borell is not 
particularly impressive as Raoul 


1The book about the vision of Versailles is 
The Adventure with a preface by Edith Olivier 
and a note by J. W. Dunne. London: Faber 
& Faber, Ltd. 1931. First edition 1911. 
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but as this unfortunate hero spends 
most of his time in prison, it per- 
mits John Wengraf as Erfurt to ab- 
sorb the interest. Wengraf in his 
impeccable uniform is Satan at his 
smartest. He makes the perfect 
foil for Miss Hayes whose playing 
has the full range of sincerity and 
who gives to her love for Raoul a 
spiritual content which makes her 
infinite perseverance in loyalty 
credible. Incidentally some recog- 
nition must be made to Valentina 
for Miss Hayes’s costumes which 
are not just so many dresses but be- 
come an integral part of the action. 

Candle in the Wind possesses a 
nobility of purpose and execution 
that is rare in the modern theater. 
—At the Shubert. 


BLITHE Spirit. — We once lived 
next door to the headquarters of the 
Society of Psychical Research and 
well remember that just after the 
first Great War, Lexington Ave- 
nue could barely contain the limou- 
sines which bore the crowds down 
to the weekly séances. Mr. Noel 
Coward has forestalled the pos- 
sible recrudescence of Spiritualism 
in the aftermath of the peace 
which now seems so far away. His 
impish wit flitters around the in- 
congruities connected with the 
transmission of messages to the 
spirit world and he exhibits for 
public inspection the portrait of a 
medium which has real satiric 
magnificence. The idiotic triviali- 
ties of spirit controls is also good 
grist for his laugh mill. One won- 
ders how the grave Sir Oliver Lodge 
conducted himself toward the itin- 
erant astral children or Indians 
whom Mr. Coward quite correctly 
introduces as the usual spirit 
guides. At any rate, Mr. Coward 
had conjured a ghost who is the 
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most fascinating lady at present on 
the stage. 

When Charles Condomine, the 
novelist, invites Madame Arcati, the 
well-known medium to dinner in 
the country, it is only with the idea 
of gathering some authentic details 
for the séance to be described in 
his current MS. The local doctor 
and his wife and the second Mrs. 
Condomine make up the company 
for the séance which concludes with 
Madame Arcati going off into a 
trance when Daphne, her child con- 
trol—who is suffering from a head- 
cold — discloses that there is a 
spirit anxious to appear. Music, 
darkness, uncanny voices follow 
and when the lights are switched on 
and Madame Arcati is roused from 
her uncouth position on the floor, 
she declares that she can sniff an 
ectoplasm! A sudden rush of wind 
through the window wafts in a gray 
form and to Mr. Condomine’s ex- 


cited frenzy, it turns out to be the 


first Mrs. Condomine. No one but 
Charles, however, can see or hear 
his Elvira but her presence is so 
real that by Act II. even the second 
Mrs. Condomine admits Elvira’s 
ghostly immanence. It is indeed a 
peculiar situation and one which 
Madame Arcati admits is beyond 
her control as, although she can 
materialize spirits, she knows no 
method of banishing them. “Holy 
Water and exorcism,” she con- 
fesses, “once did the trick!” But 
she doubts if they can function 
when the world has lost its faith. 
To make it worse, the dangerous 
quality of unscrupulous spirits be- 
comes manifest when the second 
wife realizes that Elvira is plotting 
to kill Charles so that he may be all 
her own. How Mr. Coward solves 
this muddle, it seems unfair to dis- 
close. 
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The cast is the perfect one neces- 
sary for such tenuous satire. Once 
let the grim side obtrude and the 
eggshell comedy is smashed. There 
was one highly dramatic moment 
at the close of Act II. which seemed 
to threaten the whole comic struc- 
ture but the playwright handled it 
in a minute and a half of consum- 
mate art and brought down his cur- 
tain to the contented laughs of a re- 
assured audience. Clifton Webb 
proves his experience and deftness 
as Charles Condomine and brings 
out every spark of wit in his lines. 
Peggy Wood is the matter-of-fact 
second wife and Mildred Natwick 
scores another triumph as Madame 
Arcati which is a masterly bit of 
characterization. For Elvira, Leo- 
nora Corbett has been brought over 
from London; she combines a fairy 
grace with a Romney profile. Main- 
bocher has dressed this delicate 
spirit in gray draperies that are a 
sculptor’s dream. Gray, too, is her 
hair, her face, her hands—an en- 
chanted grayness only relieved by 
lipstick and nail rouge. 

For the sake of the plot, Mr. 
Coward obviously could not indulge 
in Holy Water very early in the ac- 
tion but we think it might have af- 
forded a better solution than his 
own at the end. How often exor- 
cism is still invoked and how little 
it is out of date, probably very few 
of the non-Catholics or Catholics in 
the audience realize. We can only 
add that we doubt if the story is as 
improbable as it seems. One excel- 
lent Coward touch is a new charac- 
ter part for the maid which gives 
even her answering of the doorbell 
a comedy twist. For such finesse in 
playwriting and for a comedy which 
remains as light as a cobweb and as 
neat in design, a playgoer gives 
thanks.—At the Morosco. 
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THE LAND Is BrIGHT.— 


“And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in 
the light, 
In front, the sun climbs, slow, how 
slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is 
bright.” 


The lines of Arthur Clough, quot- 
ed so aptly by Winston Churchill 
in April, 1941, have a bitter twist 
when applied to the West of the 
1890’s when exploitation had be- 
come part of the century’s rhythm 
and men, panting for position in 
the crude form of money, sweated 
their toll from farmer and laborer 
and buried honesty in marbled 
sepulchers along Fifth Avenue. It 
was in one of these tawdry, expen- 
sive palaces that Kincaid, at the cost 
of five millions, had installed his 
wife, son and daughter, and even 
the rampant melodrama of Act I. is 
dwarfed by the gaudy horrors of 
the set by Jo Mielziner. Knights in 
full armor stand among the scarlet 
sofas holding up gas jets; gold 
frames hang from the towering 
brocaded walls; the fireplace rears 
itself with colossal volutes and 
crenellations supporting a Gargan- 
tuan clock in ormulu with candle- 
labras. “What’s that fur?” queries 
one of Kincaid’s Montana hench- 
men pointing to a species of porce- 
lain soup tureen a foot in diameter 
supported on a four-legged gilded 
cradle. “To look at,” retorts Kin- 
caid. 

Kincaid has been buying up the 
stock of the railroad whose ties he 
once carried and has squeezed out 
the small stockholders including 
his old mining partner. On his 
way to his box at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, the magnate pauses 
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to buy up an Hungarian Count for 
his daughter. Montana Kincaid is 
eighteen and Czarniko is forty-five 
and costs six millions but Mrs. Kin- 
said wants him for Tana and old 
titles are bringing good prices. The 
curtain falls on the old mining 
partner’s vengeance. 

Act II. is twenty years later. 
Tana, who has indulged in two 
more Continental marriages, has 
come home to raise money for a 
fourth one. Her brother, Grant 
Kincaid, who married his mistress, 
has a boy and girl running amuck 
in speakeasies. Old Mrs. Kincaid 
has mellowed from barmaid origins 
into a sensible old invalid and the 
appalling drawing-room has been 
redecorated in “early Pullman” 
fashion. A ray of hope enters with 
the youngest son who has just been 
expelled from Harvard for a poem 
beginning: 


“Behold the proud and arrogant 
trustees 

Devouring poor old women on 
their knees—” 


which was inspired by the low 


wages of the scrubwomen. His 
sister’s entanglement with a gang- 
ster provides the shooting. 

Act III. is the present day. Here 
the authors toss away the play to 
patriotism. Montana, an old lady, 
has left stricken Europe for home 
comforts and declares “America is 
the only place to live!” Grant Kin- 
said, to be sure, has lived up in a 
minor Wall Street fashion to his 
father’s example but his grandson 
has learned enough at school about 
the American “robber barons” to 
hurl insults at his great-grandfa- 
ther’s bust; Tana’s half-Hungarian 
daughter has become a happy 
American wife and the dissipated 
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debutante of Act II., going home to 
Montana, is now the respectable 
helpmate of a hard-working ranch- 
er. When the second Count Czarniko 
is dragged across the stage as the 
attenyated victim of a Nazi concen- 
tration camp and two grandsons 
enter in uniform, one feels that all 
that is missing is to have the au- 
thors, Miss Edna Ferber and Mr. 
George Kaufman lead the cast in 
singing the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” Like the redecorated draw- 
ing-room, The Land is Bright loses 
a good deal of its garish freshness 
during the course of its action but 
all the same one must be grateful 
to the smart authors for the opti- 
mism which is shoveled on with the 
same open generosity as the melo- 
drama. 

Phyllis Povah brings much com- 
edy and even some pathos to the 
part of old Mrs. Kincaid and 
Martha Sleeper is an uncanny rep- 
lica of typical Continental café so- 
ciety. Arnold Moss is the suave 
Czarniko but Leon Ames is not very 
successful in making Grant grow 
older. Hugh Marlowe deserves 
mention as a grandson and as the 
reckless debutante, Diana Barry- 
more establishes another genera- 
tion of her family. The rest of the 
cast respond to the robust Kaufman 
direction. A sidelight on the au- 
thor’s idea of American society is 
their admission that they discarded 
a play on refugees for one about 
“old New York families”! The 
Delafields may also be gratified to 
note that the disreputable young 
woman of Act I. bears their name. 
—At the Music Boz. 


Congratulations must be extend- 
ed to the Blackfriar’s Guild on the 
opening of the Catholic Experi- 
mental Theater at 320 West 57th 
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Street, New York City. An excel- 
lent production of Up the Rebels! 
an original play by Sean Vincent, 
was presented on October 30th. 
Beginning about December 11th, 
Song Out of Sorrow, the first pro- 
duction of the new version of Felix 
Doherty’s drama of Francis Thomp- 
son, will be presented for a week. 

The Catholic Theater in America 
has suffered a sad loss in the sud- 
den death of Richard Dana Skinner 
whose idealism for the theater was 
only equalled by the intelligence of 
his criticism and the wisdom of his 
suggestions. No one who heard his 
address at the National Catholic 
Theater Conference last June at 
Fordham will soon forget his ex- 
hortation to Catholic playwrights. 


PLAYS TO BE REVIEWED: 


MacsBeTH.—Far the best modern 
production—barring the extraordi- 


nary all-Negro Federal Theater ver- 
sion — with Judith Anderson scor- 
ing even a higher notice than Mau- 
rice Evans. Directed by Margaret 
Webster.—At the National. 


Spring AGain.— The charm of 
which Miss Grace George is past 
mistress radiates this pleasant little 
comedy for which C. Aubrey Smith 
has returned from Hollywood. 
Buloff adds a very clever character- 
ization as a movie executive. — Af 
the Henry Miller. 


THEATER.—Cornelia Otis Skinner 
is now the heroine of the drama- 
tization of the Somerset Maugham 
novel which has been considerably 
cleaned up but still includes some 
ultra sophisticated lines. Highly 
colored portrait of an actress in her 
home and backstage with an excel- 
lent cast.—At the Hudson. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


November, 1938 


HELLz - A - Poppin. — Planned to 
meet the lowest 1.Q. requirements. 
—At the Winter Garden. 


December, 1939 


LirE WITH FATHER. —Several 
Day boys have outgrown the cast 
but Mr. and Mrs. Day are still Dor- 
othy Stickney and Howard Lind- 
say.—At the Empire. 


December, 1940 


PANAMA Hattie.—Cole Porter 
has added enough toughness to sen- 
timent to make his fun thoroughly 
up to date. Beautiful sets and bur- 
lesque humor.—At the Forty-sixth 
Street. 

January, 1941 


THE Corn Is GREEN. — The au- 
thor, Emlyn Williams has written 
his own story into a tribute to the 
English spinster who helped to edu- 
cate a young Welsh miner. Miss 
Ethel Barrymore has at last found 
a fine part.—At the Royale. 


February 


My Sister E1Leen.—Dramatized 
from the stories in The New Yorker 
and directed by George Kaufman, 
these adventures of two sisters in 
Greenwich Village are really amus- 
ing.—At the Biltmore. 


Pat Jozy.— Charming music, a 
most unattractive sordid story plus 
clever direction and dancing are 
the mixed ingredients of this George 
Abbott musical play. Not for the 
sensitive-—At the St. James. 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. — Miss 
Minnie Dupree and Miss Patricia 
Collinge are taking the places of 
Miss Jean Adair and Mrs. Hull who 
are making the screen version in 
Hollywood. But the cherry brandy 
is just the same brew.— Af? the 
Fulton. 


March 


LaDy IN THE Dark.—In which 
Miss Gertrude Lawrence continues 
to reign supreme.—At the Alvin. 


April 


Cxiaup1A.—Miss Dorothy McGuire 
is excellent as the young wife con- 
fronted for the first time with the 
mysteries of birth and death, but 
the comedy lacks the touch of 
poetry.—At the Booth. 


May 


WATCH ON THE RHINE.—The Pu- 
litzer Prize play of a liberal German 
who is fighting underground the 
Nazi machine. The scene, however, 
is Washington, D. C. Paul Lukas, 
Mady Christians, Lucile Watson 
and George Coulouris all give fine 
performances and Mr. Lukas a very 
moving one.—At the Martin Beck. 


Ir Happens On Ice.— The one 
perfect show for children — excel- 
lent comedians, beautiful ballets 
and plenty of action and color.—At 
the Center. 


October 
THE WooKxey.—The war is 


brought very close when, with 
sound effects actually recorded in 
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London, an air raid is shown on the 
stage. Mr. Wookey is the owner of 
a tugboat and his impersonation by 
Edmund Gwenn is something every- 
one who likes good acting should 
see. There is plenty of humor but 
the grim facts of 1939 in England 
are the background.—At the 
Plymouth. 


November 


Cuckoos ON THE HEARTH.—A not 
unusual melodrama about an es- 
caped homicidal maniac and a lone- 
ly farmhouse. The only difference 
is that Act II. shows how things 
happened in the story that the re- 
incarnation of Alexander Wooll- 
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cott was writing and Act III. shows 
the actual events. In each case the 
heroine faces strangulation. The 
best part of it all is Percy Kilbride 
as the Sheriff.—At the Ambassador. 


Best Foot Forwarp. — George 
Abbott’s latest musical shows a 
Prep School on the night of their 
annual Prom at which a motion 
picture star decides to be a guest. 
The cast are all very young, very 
lively, very noisy and very rowdy. 
The music is average; the dancing 
good, and both the story and the 
jokes are perfectly decent. Miel- 
ziner’s gay sets also contribute con- 
siderably to the general enjoyment. 
—At the Ethel Barrymore. 








The Ball and the Cross 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FaitH. I/t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





KRISS KRINGLE PARABLES 


[ is irony to recall that Santa 
Claus is the patron of Russia. 
But, to say truth, the irony may not 
be legitimately enjoyed, for it is 
somewhat lacking in precision; it is 


St. Nicholas who is the patron of 
Russia, and there is a wide differ- 
ence between St. Nicholas and Santa 
Claus, though they must be identi- 
fied as the same person, a difference 
not only of centuries, but of cul- 
tures, customs, nationalities. The 
alchemy which turned a fourth-cen- 
tury Bishop and Confessor—he was 
Bishop of Myra, moreover, and of 
uncertain nationality —into a Ro- 
tarian must certainly have con- 
tained some dubious elements. 
Santa Claus is the most interest- 
ing transformation in history. How 
is it possible to reconcile the jolly 
fat man in a suit of red trimmed 
with white flannel, who moves to 
the music of jingling bells and who 
drives a span of shining reindeer, 
with the august mitered figure of a 
fourth century Bishop, who lived a 
life of heroic sanctity, a Defender 
of the Faith, suffering imprison- 
ment and torture from its perse- 


cutors, spiritual father of his flock 
and a renowned theologian? His 
charity, even in the form of mate- 
rial gifts was notable; but he was 
not exactly a jolly type. Surely 
there was nothing jolly about any 
fourth century bishop. The word 
Bishop suggests seriousness and 
solemnity, and when we add fourth 
century, we have a phrase that is 
the very antithesis of jollity. 

It is the children who are respon- 
sible for, shall we say, the degrada- 
tion of St. Nicholas. No, it is too 
harsh a word. Shall we say the 
humanizing of St. Nicholas? No, it 
is not the precise word, for one may 
be humanized without becoming 
obese, florid and rollicking. There 
is no word for it, alas. Santa 
Claus, we must admit (to ourselves, 
not to the children) is an anomaly. 
(Whisper it.) The truth is that the 
little Dutch children who got ex- 
cited about San Nicholaas because 
he brought them gifts on his feast 
day, December 6th, leaving them 
playfully in their wooden shoes, and 
who called out “San Nichola-a-s” 
punching hard the last syllable in 
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their dear drawling way, began the 
transformation, which the stupidity 
of adults, especially the store-keep- 
ers, has carried to such extremes 
that the fourth century Confessor- 
Bishop, whose tomb at Bari in Italy 
has been for centuries a famous 
place of pilgrimage, is no longer 
recognizable even by members of 
his own family. And isn’t it odd 
that the pious Protestant parents of 
these children would let them frat- 
ernize with a Popish saint, one who 
should never have darkened their 
doors, or brightened their chim- 
neys? And isn’t it more curious 
that it wasn’t the Italian children 
who began the process of remodel- 
ing St. Nicholas the bishop? After 
all, he belonged to them in as much 
as all the furor about his tomb was 
an Italian excitement. What a dif- 
ferent Santa Claus Italian children 
would have given us. He would be 
called Nicolonino, in that Italian 
ecstasy of endearment which adds 
diminutive to diminutive, and he 
would be aesthetically vivacious 
rather than grotesquely good - hu- 
mored. 

If it was the Dutch children who 
began to turn St. Nicholas into 
Santa, it is the American children, 
beginning with little Dutch New 
Yorkers (but not the children 
alone, remember) who are largely 
responsible for his appearance and 
behavior at present. He acts very 
differently in other places. In some 
European cities, in Fribourg, Swit- 
zerland, for instance, St. Nicholas, 
dignified in miter and episcopal 
robes, and carrying his crozier, 
rides through the streets on the 
First Vespers of his Feast, seated 
on a donkey, accompanied by Pére 
Fouetteur, the chimney sweep, a 
frightening figure in his black 
habiliments, who carries a bundle 


of sticks as a dire warning for those 
children who have not been good. 
They may see (if they are not too 
terrified to look) what is in store 
for them. Ah, les pauvres petits 
méchants, if they had only known. 
... “If thou hadst known, Jerusa- 
lem.” ... 

There is more than an interest- 
ing transformation exemplified in 
Santa Claus’ Americanization. The 
world is a parable, and in every re- 
ality is hidden—or manifest — the 
beauty of God. In the case of Santa 
Claus, we penetrate through the 
ridiculous disguise recognizing the 
analogy; children look for gifts 
from this Wizard of the North, this 
reputed wonder-person, who is 
fabulously wealthy, and endlessly 
resourceful, and magically skillful, 
and the children of men even when 
they do not look for gifts, receive 
them in abundance from One Who 
is Beauty and Power and Goodness 
and Love, gifts for the life of the 
body and gifts for the life of the 
spirit. And just as children have a 
vague distorted idea of their gift- 
giver, so do we, children of a larger 
growth, see as through a glass 
darkly. 

Santa Claus makes an interesting 
study. So do all of the lovely 
words which are associated with 
the feast of Christmas, with the ex- 
ception of Yule and Yuletide, words 
which “smell of mothballs” and are 
kept half alive only by the most un- 
suitable kind of Christmas cards. 
Yule has nothing to do with Christ- 
mas; and there can be no reality in 
the wish, Yuletide greetings. Old 
Norse had a word jol, denoting 4 
heathen feast of twelve days falling 
in December and January; and 
Bede recorded that the Angles (un- 
fortunate relations of Old Norse, 
you may remember) called the 
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month of January Giuli, and sure 
enough we find Orm writing in the 
year 1200 (in that wonderful spell- 
ing of his which makes his words 
appear to writhe like serpents): 
Crist waess borenn i thiss lif with- 
innen yoless (jol’s) monethth.” 

Even if the nice word jolly must 
ultimately be traced to jol (and I 
would love to furnish another ety- 
mology for it) Yule is distinctly 
taboo except among heathens. But 
Merry Christmas is something dif- 
ferent, perfectly suitable for use in 
the best society, even when its full 
significance is not realized. Christ- 
mas is the shortened form of 
Christ’s Mass, and to wish “Merry 
Christmas” is to say: “May you be 
happy on Christ’s feast!” It is a 
sentiment with a profound mean- 
ing. What will make one happy on 
Christ’s feast unless one loves 
Christ? And He is the divine con- 
tradiction. The love of Him means 
sometimes the death of the body 
and its fascinating world. It is a 
strange and terrible wish: May you 
come to love Christ, Who is the 
Cross; that is what it means, a 
beautiful and solemn greeting, even 
though the words are blazoned with 
blooming holly, glowing candles, 
and even red ribbon. But when 
they are illustrated by too jovial 
carolers, red-cheeked stage -coach 
passengers, or by irresistibly wag- 
gish, even raffish, dogs and anato- 
mically incredible reindeer, then 
surely the beautiful words are not 
understood by those who speak 
them. For what have these things 
to do with Christ’s Mass, the Feast 
of the Christos, the anointed one, 
the Lord’s Anointed (Mashiah 
Yahweh). “Come, O Divine Mes- 
sias!” 

How faded out words become, 
and how necessary is it to revivify 


and restore them. Sometimes this 
revivification comes from a sort of 
sterilizing process. If we separate 
from the word merry its associa- 
tions of trivial jollity, we see its 
true meaning, “pleasant,” as it was 
first used in the phrase “Merry 
England.” It is, perhaps, because 
of the expression of good wishes at 
seasons characterized by festivity 
that “merry” evokes images of 
well-fed English squires in scarlet 
waistcoats, very tight-fitting, sing- 
ing drinking songs with gusto, 
while tipsy serving-men stagger 
under the burden of a smoking 
platter on which reposes an enor- 
mous boar with bells on his toes 
and berries in his whiskers. In 
conjunction with the majestic 
word, Christ’s Mass, merry needs 
its older, deeper, more joyous sig- 
nificance. 

The vagaries of words (which, of 
course, reflect the vagaries of men) 
are well illustrated in two corrup- 
tions of the beautiful word Christ: 
Kriss Kringle and criss-cross. Kriss 
Kringle is still used as an equiva- 
lent for Santa Claus. I first heard 
his name on the lips of “our colored 
girl” (the efficient and pure-heart- 
ed maid of all work in our Jacobean 
family (cf. Genesis). I never heard 
anyone else use the expression, and 
I cannot say why I made a distinc- 
tion between Santa Claus and Kriss 
Kringle. I knew that Mary Saun- 
ders thought they were the same 
person. (Bless her heart, she was 
a true Christian, still is, I hope, for 
she is still living in Anapolis, Md., 
in a flimsy little frame house in 
Darkeytown, for which she pays 
$17.00 a month rent —if it hasn’t 
blown down since 1937; she used to 
wear her hair in dozens of little 
braids, I remember.) To me Kriss 
Kringle was not Santa Claus; he 
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was somebody else; and my imagi- 
nation furnished him with a more 
pointed hat! This mysterious in- 
tuition I now consider quite re- 
markable, since I’ve learned that 
Kriss Kringle is derived from Christ 
kindl, dimutive of Christ Kind, 
Christ Child, beautiful name in any 
language. I doubt that an Irish 
mother ever used the name Kriss 
Kringle. And perhaps Christ Kindl 
comes no more in Germany. But 
because the world is a parable, the 
footsteps of the Christ Child can 
never be effaced, and they will be 
found in the most unlikely places, 
to surprise and delight us. Chil- 
dren love surprises. “Have I a sur- 
prise?” Benjamin would say to me 
(we called our youngest Benja- 
min), knowing right well she did; 
anything could be a surprise for 
her; it did not need to be a doll 
with magnetic hands; a single gum 
drop could surprise her. 

So, we, children of God, are often 
“surprised” by Christ, as when, for 
instance, we chance upon His dear 
name buried in such a word as 
criss-cross. Delightful, to find Him 
unexpectedly. So it was when He 
walked the roads of Palestine. Even 
two who should have recognized 
Him walked with Him and talked 
with Him and knew Him only in 
the breaking of bread. Criss-cross, 
Christ’s cross, was the name of the 
figure placed in front of the alpha- 
bet in hornbooks; and a good little 
girl (I am dubious about boys) 
wearing a neat apron, with her 
hornbook attached to her belt, 
would lift it by the handle (it was 
like a hand mirror) to read her les- 
son; and she would not be studying 
the effects of rouge and lip stick. 
She would be conning “criss-cross 
row,” the alphabet. It must have 
been a child, I think, who trans- 


ferred the name criss-cross to all 
crossing lines; to a child who had 
learned criss-cross row from the 
hornbook, it was natural to see 
Christ’s cross in all intersecting 
lines; and natural to carry Him 
everywhere. Innocence is the 
mother of Christ. 

Of all the Christmas words, Noél, 
is perhaps the one which has suf- 
fered less contamination or en- 
feeblement. It seems to have origi- 
nated as an exclamation of joy at 
the birth of Christ; its etymology is 
not satisfactory; the old French 
word is connected obscurely with 
the Latin Natalem. Noél! He is 
born. It is like the glorious accla- 
mation of the Christmas Introit, 
Puer natus est nobis! Its Middle 
English forms, nowel, nowelle, still 
familiar in carols, retain the same 
meaning, although their spelling 
obscures the connection with the 
word Nativity, first used only of the 
birth of Christ, a use which is prob- 
ably the origin of the beautiful 
name of Natalie. 

When we reflect upon the corrod- 
ing changes illustrated in the his- 
tory of words as well as in the 
transformation of St. Nicholas into 
Santa Claus, of the Christ Child in- 
to Kriss Kringle, “Ichabod, Icha- 
bod,” the soul cries sorrowfully, 
“the glory is departed.” But read 
the legend the other way: from 
Santa Claus, foolish and material- 
istic, we are led to St. Nicholas, 
Confessor of the Faith and flower 
of charity; from Kriss Kringle (of 
the pointed hat) to the Christ 
Child, inexpressibly winsome in 
His little crib or in His Mother's 
arms; from man’s nothing - per- 
fect to God’s all-complete. There’s 
a Christmas story for you, Benja- 
min. 

Sister Juie, O.P. 
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THE BALL AND THE CROSS 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE 


ERICHO cannot offer any natural 

attraction to the favors of 
Heaven, situated, as it is, in an arid 
desert, scorched by the sun and 
shunned by the rains. But yet, it is 
a spot where God has more than 
ence chosen to show Himself. It 
was at Jericho that the band of 
young prophets gathered, intending 
to settle beside a fountain there. 
But they were disappointed because 
the waters proved to be brackish. 
They had recourse to their Master, 
Eliseus, then in the first flush of his 
ordination. Eliseus responded by 
throwing salt into the fountain 
with the result that the waters be- 
came sweet, and remain so unto 
this day. The Fathers have always 
seen in this miracle a type of the 
savored Cross turning the bitter 
waters of life into sweetness. 

The desert remains however, and 
another, a new sign appears; a 
closer prophecy is fulfilled; “the 
desert shall blossom as the rose.” 
Near to Jericho grows a plant 
which never dies. Its canes sprawl 
' over the sand, dry and unpromis- 
ing. But gnarled and hardened like 
wood as it is, this plant bears on 
Christmas night a very miracle of 
beauty, the Christmas rose. This 
lovely little rose lies flat to the 
ground, in all humility, and as its 
delicate petals unfold it exhales an 
exquisite perfume. Untended and 
unknown in the desert its flowering 
does homage to the virginity of the 
Mother of God. But its life is not 
for long, only on Christmas night 
does it bloom and at dawn it is 
gone. 

Crusaders and pilgrims of the 
Middle Ages discovered this Rose of 
Jericho. It aroused all their chiv- 
alry and devotion and they placed 


its image on their escutcheons. But 
as faith became dim the knowledge 
of the Rose was lost, and is lost to 
this day except when we chant the 
Office of Our Lady. ... “I was ex- 
alted like a palm-tree in Cades and 
as a Rose Plant in Jericho.” But 
yet, under the silent skies of the 
desert, every year on the holy night 
of Christmas the sweet Rose of 
Jericho blooms again. 

There is another rose which is 
known to the Arabs as Anastatica. 
Curious knots form on the branches 
which they call Kaff-Miriam, Mary’s 
Hand. It is, however, a quite dis- 
tinct variety from the Rose of 
Jericho. 

In the Middle Ages another 
Christmas flower was honored, the 
hyacinth. A charming little carol 
of the time contains the line, ad- 
dressed to the Divine Child, 


“Lo, hyacinths are in Thine Hand.” 


Why hyacinths? we ask. The an- 
swer unfolds mystically from pre- 
Christian times, as so often it hap- 
pens that pagan customs contain 
the unsuspected origins of Catholic 
practice. Hyacinth, we remember 
was a Greek youth, beloved by 
Phoebus Apollo and his companion 
and playmate. The two were en- 
gaged in a game of quoits when 
Zephyr maliciously blew the quoit 
from Apollo’s hand and cast it 
against the head of Hyacinth, caus- 
ing a mortal wound. Apollo sprang 
forward to support the boy but, 
“. . . a8 when one has broken the 


stem of a lily in the garden it hangs 
its head and turns its flowers to 
the earth, so the head of the dying 


boy fell on his shoulder.” Apollo 
cried out in grief, “Thine is the suf- 
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fering, mine the crime!” Blood 
flowed but ceased to be blood when 
it stained the herbage; it became a 
flower “far brighter than the Tyrian 
purple.” So did Hyacinth live 
again. Within his petals was en- 
graved the lament, Ai .. . Aiai 
(alas! alas!). 

Each season Hyacinth returns in 
guise of the flower bearing on his 
heart the Ai... Aiai. His mem- 
ory is revived and Zephyr, peni- 
tent, 


“Fondles the flower amid the sob- 
bing rain.” 


As Christmas comes back again 
in the recurring years, the Holy 
Babe, the Sun of Righteousness, the 
Royal Flower of the stem of Jesse 
returns to us, but bearing in his 
heart, like the hyacinth, the Ai... 
Aiai, the lament of the wide world. 


Christmas is made up of a thou- 
sand memories; among them the 
Glastonbury thorn recollects itself 
to put forth the snowy blossoms of 
Joseph of Arimathea. When the 
saint took his long missionary 
journey from Palestine he carried 
with him his trusty staff. Arriving 
at last at the marshy islands of 
Glastonbury he came to rest and 
planted the pilgrim staff beside 
him. Stolid and sturdy it stood, 
until on the holy Feast of Christ- 
mas it suddenly burst into leaf and 
adorned itself with beautiful snow- 
white flowers. Only for a fleeting 
day, however, for at night-fall the 
frost came, the blooms curled up 
and shivered away leaving only the 
branches. But these heroic little 
flowers come back again every 
Christmas. It must be observed, 
too, that they are of a very con- 
servative nature for they come out 
on the 6th of January, Old Christ- 


mas. On the 25th of December the 
shrub is bleak and silent. The old 
bush and its descendants are now 
known as the blackthorn, or sloe. 
Attempts have been made to grow 
the Glastonbury Thorn in other 
countries, but although the wood 
will thrive it never produces 
flowers. 

St. Patrick is a rival to St. Jo. 
seph as a Christmas florist. He has 
succeeded with a Christmas bloom, 
but in France, not in _ Ireland. 
When he made his holy pilgrimage 
to Tours to visit St. Martin he 
stopped to rest at a friendly place 
on the banks of the Loire, near 
Chateau de Rochelle. A_ hardy 
shrub covered with snow offered 
him shelter and this St. Patrick 
accepted with his usual gratias 
agamus. The plant shook off the 
snow, expanded its boughs and 
came into bloom with an exuber- 
ance of snow-white flowers. The 
saint refreshed himself under its 
fragrant shade, blessed the tree and 
departed. Ever since that time it 
comes into bloom again at Christ- 
mas. Snow-white flowers open on 
its thickly leaved boughs on the 
morning of Christmas Day and 
continue throughout the Octave. 
Aaron’s Rod blossoms again in 
honor of the Incarnation of the Son 
of God. 

This shrub is identified with the 
blackthorn. In 1850 an eyewitness 
to the phenomenon testifies that 
the thermometer remained at freez- 
ing point during the whole time of 
the Christmas flowering. 

Very dear to the hearts of the 
English is the heleborus, or Christ- 
mas Rose of their land. It grows in 
country gardens and at Christmas- 
tide its flowers come out under the 
snow. The leaves are thick and 
watery lying close to the ground 
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while the snow covers the plant en- 
tirely. When Christmas comes 
and créches and homes are to be 
made merry it opens wide its green- 
ish- white petals. The gardeners 
know very well where to look for 
their precious rose, and when the 
cold snow is brushed away with 
careful fingers the Christmas Rose 
lies open in all its wonder. It is 
the last thing to be taken indoors 
as it will not withstand the heat 
of the house. We must not for- 
get that the holly has a lily-white 
flower. 


“The holly bears a blossom as white 
as lily flower 
So Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 
to be our good Saviour.” 


But not at Christmas for then the 
lily flower gives place to the berry 
as “red as any blood.” 


Perhaps no Christmas altar in 
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America could completely satisfy 
us without our familiar poinsettias 
standing amid gleaming tapers. 
The poinsettia, we might venture to 
say, has become our national 
Christmas Catholic flower. It comes 
from Mexico, a gift of Joel Roberts 
Poinsett, statesman and botanist. 
He gave more than he knew. The 
poinsettia pulchrima has no time- 
honored tradition, no holy associa- 
tion, no saintly blessing; but its 
brilliant flowering symbolizes what 
we love in Christmas. We may 
prophesy that in the centuries to 
come Catholic liturgists may say, 
“The poinsettia hands down to us 
ardent traditions of the past, it 
speaks to us in the twenty-first 
century of the flaming faith and 
stirring Catholic Action which the 
years surrounding 1941 gave to the 
Church.” 
It is a flower for sign. 
JULIA PEMBER. 
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A TIME TO SPEAK 


Anp now, dear brethren, we see 
from our Gospel where it leads to 
when we men and women let the 
question of the possible, probable 
or certain consequences of our ac- 
tions or of our refraining from act- 
ing take precedence of the question 
of what is right and what is true. 
Caiaphas now steps forward and 
makes a pious, high-priestly speech, 
wholly composed of a deep sense of 
responsibility for the nation and 
the Church. Thus speaks a prince 
of the Church: “If we take no ac- 
tion, then our nation must perish, 
politically and thus also ecclesiasti- 
cally. If we do nothing or content 
ourselves with half measures, then 
we shall be responsible for the ruin 
of our nation. We must therefore 
let ourselves be guided by one con- 
sideration only: How can we com- 
pletely and finally avert the disaster 
which we see coming? Let the wel- 
fare of our people be our highest 
law! And viewing the matter from 
this angle, I am of this opinion: 
‘It is better that one man should 
die for the people than that the 
whole nation should perish.’ ” 

By this utterance he proclaims 
the principle: “Whatever is useful 
to the nation is good”; by this ut- 
terance he breaks down the barrier. 
What is now meant by “right”? 
What is now meant by “truth”? 
They are barren theories, they are 
psychic inhibitions which the indi- 
vidual must get over. We are 
dealing with the hard logic of re- 
ality. And there is no stopping 


now: “From that day forth they 
took counsel together”—not to find 
out what is right and what is true 
but — “for to put him to death.” 
And the warrant is now issued by 
order of the highest Church au- 
thorities: “If any man knew where 
he were, he should shew it, that 
they might take him.” The enemy 
forces are now out in the open, the 
watchword has now been given out. 

We, however, may learn one thing 
in advance from the development 
of these events, and this thing here 
stands clearly before us as a warn- 
ing example: when we place any 
ideal higher than truth—though it 
be the best and highest aim, though 
we call it “nation” or “church”— 
we are deadly certain to come into 
more and more serious conflict with 
Him Who says: “I am the truth.” 
And when that happens we cannot 
attain to peace and security until 
we have put Him right out of our 
lives. 

It is not an accident but an in- 
exorable necessity that any church 
government which would like to 
avoid the unrest caused by the 
preaching of Christ’s message in 
public, and therefore advises cau- 
tion and silence, should and must 
end by denying the Lord Jesus 
Christ, because His claim “I am the 
truth” is not content with a half 
acknowledgement of the truth. 
And it is likewise no accident that 
the same law holds good in our per- 
sonal Christian life. Dear Chris- 
tians, if we once begin drawing 4 
boundary line between us and the 
sovereignty of the Lord Jesus 
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Christ, we must push this boundary 
line further and further away from 
us to Him until there is no more 
room left for Him. 

In principle our lives have 
reached the point where the Lord 
Caiaphas speaks the last word: “It 
is better that one man—that this 
man—should die.” 

We know—or at least we should 
know—to what extent this one 
principle: “It is better that one 
man should die for the people than 
that the whole nation should per- 
ish,” has—whether openly avowed 
or left unexpressed—gained ground 
in our nation, in our Church, in our 
family, in the circle of our friends, 
nay, in ourselves; we know how 
the confession of faith in Jesus 
Christ and the testimony to Him 
have at least been replaced by the 
question: “What shall we do with 
regard to the inconveniences which 
arise for our peace as citizens, for 


the worldly prosperity of our chil- 


dren? How can we avoid trouble?” 

—From “God Is My Fuehrer.” Being the 
last twenty-eight sermons. By Martin Nremo- 
ter (New York: Alliance Book Corporation). 


- 
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THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES 


THE position of the Negro in the 
United States today is largely con- 
ditioned by the fact of his having 
been a slave through eight genera- 
tions. He has been free for barely 
three. This factor in itself would 
not have been a lasting hindrance, 
for the Negro has elsewhere been a 
slave and risen to great heights in 
the few generations of his freedom, 
as witness the South American 
countries; but there was an element 
in Negro slavery in the United 
States which was lacking in slav- 
ery as practised elsewhere. Ameri- 
can slavery debased the Negro by 
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robbing him of his human person- 
ality — he was a chattel, a mere 
thing. The difference between 
North American slavery and South 
American slavery was Catholicism. 

To the Catholic Church the slave 
was always a person, a child of God 
endowed with an immortal soul 
destined for eternal glory, and this 
doctrine of essential equality per- 
meated the whole society of Catho- 
lic countries and eventually won 
freedom for the enslaved without 
leaving harsh scars on the soul of 
either bondmen or masters. In the 
United States, on the contrary, the 
abolition of slavery has not only 
left a Mason and Dixon Line divid- 
ing the country into North and 
South but has left a deeper line 
upon the souls of the people. 

If Catholicism was so potent a 
force in the betterment of race re- 
lations elsewhere, it can also be a 
tremendous influence for good in 
the betterment of race relations 
here in the United States. There 
are reasons, of course, why it will 
probably not be so potent as it 
would be in a country predomi- 
nantly Catholic in population; the 
fact is that heretofore, and even yet 
in some sections, the Catholic 
Church has had to endure the very 
disabilities which have hindered 
the Negro. Even granting the dis- 
abilities under which she has la- 
bored in the past, however, the 
present is another day and she 
must strive to take her rightful 
place as a major factor in the shap- 
ing of better race relations in the 
United States. The Negro needs 
her. 

The dynamite in present race re- 
lations in the United States is that 
by means of education we are 
changing the Negro’s thought pat- 
terns faster than we are changing 
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those of the white man. Negro 
children are given the same text- 
books as the white; the same hopes 
and aspirations are inculcated in 
their hearts as in the hearts of the 
white; ambitions are created, im- 
pulses produced, and potencies en- 
ergized in them which in the white 
child are expected to carry on to 
fruition in adult years but in the 
colored child are expected in some 
mysterious fashion to stop at a 
given point. The same type of edu- 
cation is being provided for both 
races; yet, illogically, America loses 
faith in its professed principles of 
democracy and demands that the 
Negro with a white man’s education 
be satisfied with frustrated ambi- 
tions, thwarted impulses, and a 
hopeless future. The great Ameri- 
can deception is that once created 
ambitions do not always evaporate, 
impulses do not always spend 
themselves in futility, and energies 
do not always lapse into inertia. 
The result is that here in the United 
States a not inconsiderable segment 
of the colored population is grow- 
ing restless in our political set-up, 
discontented in our economic sys- 
tem, and radical under our social 
taboos. 

The Communists sensed this 
shift in Negro mentality some time 
ago and have laid plans for capital- 
izing on it. While as Communists 
they have not made much headway 
among the Negroes, they have add- 
ed considerably to the unrest of this 
submerged people condemned to 
live on the fringe of American so- 
ciety while anyone from anywhere 
with a white skin can sit at the 
tables of the mighty. The strength 
of the Communist appeal to the 
Negro is not so much in Commu- 
nist teaching as in Communist ac- 
tion. True, the action is fictitious 


and fruitful only of discord, but it 
is action. 

In Catholic Action the Church 
has not only an antidote for Com- 
munist influence but a cure for 
American racial animosity. When 
His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII., wrote 
his famous encyclical on “The Con- 
dition of Labor,” one of the points 
he emphasized was defense of the 
poor. “When there is question of 
protecting the rights of individ- 
uals,” he wrote, “the poor and help- 
less have a claim to special consid- 
eration.” Who is poorer and more 
helpless in this country than the 
Negro? And His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XI., in his encyclical on “Athe- 
istic Communism,” re-emphasized 
the claims of the poor and the 
workingman to a special considera- 
tion when he wrote, “Let our par- 
ish priests, while providing, of 
course, for the normal needs of the 
faithful, dedicate the better part of 
their endeavors and their zeal to 
winning back the laboring masses 
to Christ and His Church.” 

The fact of the matter is that the 
so-called “Negro problem” is so in- 
tertwined with the problems which 
Catholic Actionists have set them- 
selves to solve that a whole series 
of by-problems have been produced 
which have not heretofore been 
honestly faced. There can be little 
sense in preaching what the Cath- 
olic Church teaches on wages, pov- 
erty, housing, education, etc., un- 
less Catholics can first emancipate 
themselves from current emotional 
reactions to the race situation and 
work on the factual assumptions 
that the Negro and his 13,000,000 
brethren are brethren of Christ 
with all the rights of such brother- 
hood. What is needed is not an 
emotional approach which regards 
the Negro as a helpless victim any 
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more than a hopeless approach 
which regards him as a member of 
an inferior race available for ex- 
ploitation. What is needed is a 
self-conversion to the radicalism of 
Christ, for if Catholic faith fails at 
sight of a black or a brown face, 
Catholic radical social teaching will 
fail to win consideration from the 
brain behind the black or brown 
face. What the Negro needs most 
of all is not the flamboyant but 
inept radicalism of the Commanists 
but the honest and loving radical- 
ism of the Heart of Christ which 
bled that all men might be saved, 
of a Christ Who said, “By this shall 
all men know that you are My dis- 
ciples, if you have love one for an- 
other.” The Catholic Church can 


give him that. ... 
In the final analysis, the inescap- 
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able fact is that some seven and a 
half million Negroes in the United 
States are untouched by any organ- 
ized form of religion. Statistically 
this situation is no worse than that 
of the white population, less than 
half of whom claim Church mem- 
bership. There is this vast differ- 
ence, however: for the most part 
the white non-religionist is so out 
of choice while the Negro non-reli- 
gionist is so out of neglect; the 
white non-religionist has the op- 
portunity to know better and re- 
jects it, but the Negro non-religion- 
ist has not had much chance to 
know the true Church of Christ. 
With the Ethiopian the Negro can 
say, “And how can I, unless some 


man show me?” 

—From Colored Catholics in the United 
States. By Joun T. Gritarp, S.S.J. (Baltimore: 
The Josephite Press). 
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A CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 


In answer to the question “Why 
a country which is truly Catholic 
can fail to achieve a just social or- 
der?” . .. the first reason which 
suggests itself is, of course, the 
weakness of the malice of men. A 
Catholic country is not, alas, a com- 
pany of saints; and it is to be ex- 
pected that many will give a cold 
reception to social reforms which 
threaten their own interests. It may 
be recalled that Rerum Novarum 
remained largely a dead letter be- 
cause of the passive resistance or 
the active opposition of Catholic 
vested interests. 

The second reason goes deeper 
into the matter. The process of 
economic change which we call the 
Industrial Revolution had gone on 
for practically a century, and its 
effects had become firmly estab- 
lished, before the idea that it was 
necessarily a change for the better 
was seriously challenged. Even 
then, the challenge came from Marx 
and Engels; and the voice of the 
Church was not heard until nearly 
half a century later. But an in- 
dustrial - capitalist structure once 
established and developed is ex- 
tremely difficult to reform funda- 
mentally, because, affecting as it 
does almost every aspect of na- 
tional life, and involving the whole 
population in one vast complex sys- 
tem, it cannot be attacked or al- 
tered in one department of that 
national life without dislocation of 
the rest. It is not only difficult to 
begin the work of reform in prac- 


tice; it is difficult even to think out 
an adequate, healthy, just scheme 
of reform in theory. Not only be- 
cause the evils which would follow 
upon any dislocation of industry 
must be avoided; but also because 
the very real blessings that the new 
society has brought with it must 
not be discarded. It is not a ques- 
tion simply of scrapping the ma- 
chine and reverting to a social order 
based exclusively upon manual! toil: 
that would indeed mean dislocation, 
it would mean famine for the far 
greater populations which followed 
upon industrial development, and 
it would mean throwing away such 
real advances as the discoveries of 
modern medical science. 

This fact of the intermingling of 
good and evil in industrialized so- 
ciety means that the problem of re- 
form is a real problem; there is no 
obvious solution as there might be 
for a simple and isolated evil; a 
policy of reform has to be worked 
out, and it may therefore be ex- 
pected that the practical initiation 
of reform will be hindered by lack 
of agreement as to a programme. 
Here as elsewhere we may agree as 
to the principles without agreeing 
about their practical application. 
Yet until this practical agreement is 
achieved there can be no radical 
change in a democratic society. 

A further difficulty becomes ap- 
parent when we think of the com- 
plexity of the problem in terms of 
the expert knowledge required for 
a complete solution. We must be 
certain about the first principles of 
social science; but these, for the 
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Catholic, are dependent upon the- 
ology, are indeed determined by 
theology; and so we need the theo- 
logian. We must be certain about 
the political aspects of the situa- 
tion; and so we need the political 
expert. We must be certain about 
the general principles of economics, 
and equally about the application 
of the principles of reform to par- 
ticular industries and departments 
of industry; and so we need the 
general economist and the special- 
ized expert. The difficulty here is 
either to find men of sufficient abil- 
ity to combine all these necessary 
sciences, or else to achieve the al- 
most equally difficult task of getting 
the various experts to understand 
one another’s language and to reach 
an agreement on their common 
problems. Too often this latter task 
is almost impossible because the ex- 
perts in question are simply spe- 
cialists in their own particular 
fields, and have no grasp of any- 
thing that lies beyond them: the 
theologian unaware of economic 
facts and realities, the economist 
unaware of theological principles, 
and so forth. 

So we come back, as so many 
problems come back, to the ques- 
tion of education. Indeed, even if 
a commission of experts be sup- 
posed to have reached agreement on 
a practical policy of reform, there 
would remain the problem, in a 
democratic country, of making their 
finding acceptable to the nation as 
a whole: It is not the experts only 
who need education, but the mass 
of the people. It is possible to live 
one’s whole life through without 
ever seeing the social problem in 
its stark horror at all; it is possible 
to see it indeed; but to regard it as 
remediable; it is possible to think 
of a remedy, but a wrong remedy. 


All these things it should be the 
task of education to avoid. It 
should be the task of education in a 
Catholic country to show that it is 
not enough for religion and eco- 
nomics to exist amicably side by 
side, but that the economic struc- 
ture must be determined by the 
truths of faith; it should be the task 
of education to show that the build- 
ing of society is the duty of every 
citizen, because Catholicism is not 
a private religion, an affair of per- 
sonal sanctification merely, but a 
religion of brotherhood, in which 
each is responsible for all; it should 
be the task of education to show 
that the building of a Christian 
structure of society cannot be the 
business of a day or a year but 
must be a gradual process, because 
the lives of human beings are in- 
volved, and have to be considered, 
in every sweeping change; it should 
be the task of education, finally, to 
ensure that there is, in the minds 
and hearts of those who go to take 
their place in the world of Chris- 
tian society, at least the firm resolve 
to work for the finding of a better 
way, and to allow no vested inter- 
ests of their own to hinder them. 
When there is real knowledge of 
the evil and a real will to remedy it 
on the part of the mass of the peo- 
ple, then the demand will make it- 


‘self felt; it will remain for those 


who are most competent to draw up 
their programme of means to 
achieve the willed end, and for the 
executive to put it into effect. Our 
Lord prayed that His disciples 
might be one, that the Church, and 
Christian society therefore, might 
be a family, whose members should 
therefore take it for granted that 
they could only love and serve Him 
if they loved and served the fam- 
ily. If all started our life in the 
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world with that idea deep in our 
minds and hearts there would be 
no social problem, because in the 
fire of family unity evil would be 
exorcised. If a Catholic country 
has a “social problem” it is ulti- 
mately because it is not a family. 


—Geratp Vawn, O.P., in The Irish Rosary 
(Dublin), October. 
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PrRoOFIT-MAKING JUSTIFIABLE 


Is profit income socially and ethi- 
cally justifiable? There can be 
little doubt but that it is. Business 
risks, unlike common gambling 
risks, are inherent in the very na- 
ture of economic enterprise, if we 
are to have a free and progressive 
economic system. Certain of the 
hazards of nature, it is true—the 
risk of fire or earthquakes, for in- 
stance—can be insured against. 
But so many are the accidents of 
this kind that may happen, it would 
be impossible in practice to insure 
against every one of them. As for 
the hazards of the market, these 
cannot well be pooled and elimi- 
nated by way of ordinary insurance 
at ail for reasons to be mentioned 
ina moment. Yet they have to be 
underwritten by somebody, if we 
are to have a social order that guar- 
antees consumers reasonable free- 
dom of choice in their purchases 
and at the same time allows for 
changes in the technique of pro- 
duction and consequently in the 
standard of living. 

An essential feature of our pres- 
ent system is the consumer’s free- 
dom of choice in the matter of pur- 
chases. People may buy with their 
money what they want, as they 
want it, and where they will—they 
do not have to place their order 


while things are in the making and 
wait until they are made. They 
may, for instance, buy potatoes 
without having to place an order 
for them with the farmer in early 
spring, or they may buy shoes 
without having to earmark a special 
piece of skin in the tannery months 
previously, or they may take fish— 
whatever kind of fish appeals to 
them at the moment — instead of 
meat, butter instead of jam, oranges 
instead of apples, etc., on any par- 
ticular day, without having to no- 
tify producers in advance. 

Of course, an economic system in 
which production would be initi- 
ated only at the express orders of 
each consumer, or in which the 
producer or the State—as in Com- 
munist Russia, and in countries on 
a war economy where rationing is 
the order of the day—decided what 
each consumer should have, is 
quite conceivable and even practi- 
cable. But our present economic 
system is not of this type. And no- 
body who has ever experienced the 
freedom of buying at will, as com- 
pared with long-range buying on 
the one hand, or regimented buying 
on the other, would seriously sug- 
gest that we should change this fea- 
ture of the system. Indeed, even if 
we did make the change, we would 
be eliminating one series of risks 
and replacing them with another, 
namely, the risks that the con- 
sumer might find himself suddenly 
confronted with unforeseen needs 
for which no immediate provision 
exists, or, on the other hand, sup- 
plied with commodities and services 
he no longer desires. In fact, it 
may truly be said that in ultimate 
analysis the difference between a 
free economic system and a man- 
aged one, between living 4 la carte 
and living table d’hdéte, is that the 
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risks are borne by the producer in 
the former but by the consumer in 
the latter. For risks and wastage 
there are equally in both. 

A second characteristic of the 
good economic system is that it 
offers some sufficient incentive to 
producers continually to try out 
new ideas, test potential demand 
and vary the commodities and serv- 
ices placed on the market. It is 
through the initiative of enterpris- 
ing producers, stimulated by the 
desire for profits, that the greatest 
advances have been made in the 
technique of production in the past 
and the standard of living progres- 
sively raised. And it is only through 
similar enterprise that we can hope 
for better and more abundant prod- 
ucts in the future. 

An economic system, free and 
progressive in the sense just ex- 
plained, is beyond all doubt the best 
and most desirable type of eco- 
nomic system. But somebody must 
bear the risks it involves. One pro- 
posal is that the risks be socialized. 
This means, in practice, either that 
the State becomes the sole entre- 
preneur in a country and all busi- 
ness men just salaried directors and 
managers, or that the State under- 
takes to indemnify all private pro- 
ducers for their losses in return for 
a moderate insurance premium. 
The first is the Socialist way, and 
involves all the hideous drawbacks 
that Socialism spells from the eco- 
nomic, social and human stand- 
points. Nor has national insurance 
against business losses very much 
to be said in its favour. It would 


tend to destroy the incentive of pro- 
ducers to keep losses as low as pos- 
sible; it would very often amount 
to a subsidizing of rash or unpro- 
gressive enterprises; it would be 
impossible in practice to check 
fraudulent claims; and it would 
add considerably to the costs of 
production, since a high premium 
would be necessary to keep the in- 
surance fund solvent in the circum- 
stances. 

The only feasible alternative re- 
maining, once we reject the na- 
tionalization of business risks by 
the State or the pooling of them by 
insurance is that private owners 
should step into the breach. But 
owners as a class are not naturally 
venturesome. It must be made 
worth while for them to assume the 
risks of production, or they will not 
volunteer to do so. The prospect of 
profits, that is of income bigger 
than they could secure on safe in- 
vestment such as Government secu- 
rities or debenture bonds, makes it 
worth while for them. Lured by 
this prospect they are prepared in 
sufficient numbers to engage in 
speculative enterprises and thus 
guarantee free choice of goods for 
consumers on the one hand and a 
progressive economic system on the 
other. Hence we may conclude that 
profit is a socially useful form of 
income, a payment without which 
the production of commodities and 
services could not possibly continue 
or develop as at present. It is also 
morally justifiable. 


—Rev. C. Lucey, D.D., in The Irish Eccle- 
siastical Record (Dublin), . 





Recent Events 


MEETING OF AMERICAN HIERARCHY 


A CarpinaL, fifteen Archbishops 
and ninety-five Bishops attended 
the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Hierarchy at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in the middle of November. 
It was the largest number of Bish- 
ops ever to gather for one of these 
meetings. The Apostolic Delegate 
came to one of the sessions and 
read a special message from the 
Holy Father thanking the Bishops 
for the general collections taken up 
during the year for the sufferers of 
the War. Cardinal Dougherty in 
the name of the Bishops sent an an- 
swering cable thanking His Holi- 
ness and pledging their continued 
support of the Holy See in carrying 
on its apostolic charity in war- 
stricken countries. 

Following the meeting the 
Administrative Committee of the 
N. C. W. C. issued a statement on 
“The Crisis of Christianity.” It 
condemned both Nazism and Com- 
munism terming them “subversive 
forces, both in control of powerful 
governments and both bent on 
world dominance.” The statement 
made lengthy quotations from the 
Encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII. and 
Pius XI. It condemned “disrespect 
for authority, both ecclesiastical 
and civil,” and then continued: “In 
the confusion of the hour, we de- 
plore the presumption of those who, 
lacking authority, strive to deter- 
mine the course of action that the 
Church should take within her 
clearly defined field. Recognizing 
the liberty of discussion, and even 
of criticism, which our democratic 
form of government guarantees, we 


urge and command respect and rev- 
ence for the authority of our civil 
officials which has its source from 
God.” The Bishops concluded by 
calling for constant prayer for all 
the world but especially for our 
own country, for the well-being of 
the Church, and for unity among 
our citizens. 
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SULPICIAN CENTENARIES OBSERVED 


Durinc three days, November 
10th to 13th, Baltimore was the 
scene of the principal celebrations 
of the tercentenary of the founding 
of St. Sulpice in Paris and the ses- 
quicentenary of the founding of St. 
Mary’s Seminary in this country. 
It is doubtful if any ecclesiastical 
celebration in the United States 
ever brought together so many 
bishops and priests; over a hundred 
archbishops and bishops came from 
all parts of the country, as did sev- 
eral hundred priests. 

It was in 1642 that Jean Jacques 
Olier opened a small seminary in 
his presbytery at the Church of St. 
Sulpice in Paris and drew up a Rule 
of Life for the small group who had 
gathered to help him reform the 
parish. It was in 1791 that the 
Sulpicians founded St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary in Baltimore, Md. This double 
anniversary was celebrated by cere- 
monies that began with a Pontifical 
Mass, Monday, November 10th, at 
the new St. Mary’s Seminary, Ro- 
land Park, Md., of which the cele- 
brant was the Apostolic Delegate, 
the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani. The sermon at this 
Mass was preached by the Most 
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Rev. John M. McNamara, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. On the second day, Armistice 
Day, the principal ceremonies took 
place. The Fifth Regiment Armory 
in Baltimore was used to accommo- 
date the immense crowds for the 
Pontifical Mass celebrated by the 
Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, and Chancellor of St. Mary’s. 
Another distinguished Archbishop 
preached the sermon, the Most Rev. 
John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San 
Francisco. There was a dinner at 
the Seminary and in the afternoon 
the cornerstone of a new chapel 
was laid by Archbishop Curley, and 
Benediction was given by His Emi- 
nence Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia. The 


old Seminary on North Paca Street, 
Baltimore, was the scene of the 
third day’s exercises: a Pontifical 


Mass by the Most Rev. Peter L. 
Ireton, Coadjutor Bishop of Rich- 
mond, Va., with a sermon by the 
Very Rev. Dr. John J. Lardner, S.S., 
rector of the Roland Park Semi- 
nary. The chalice used at this 
Mass belonged to M. Olier and was 
brought to this country by Bishop 
Flaget, a Sulpician, in 1808. Fol- 
lowing a dinner at the Seminary, 
there was a meeting of the Alumni, 
at which the Right Rev. Msgr. John 
L. Belford, D.D., pastor of the 
Church of the Nativity, Brooklyn, 
was elected president, succeeding 
Archbishop Edward Mooney of De- 
troit. 

THe CatHotic Worwip extends 
sincere congratulations to its good 
friend, the Very Rev. Dr. John F. 
Fenlon, S.S., president of St. Mary’s 
Seminary and Provincial of the Sul- 
picians in the United States, and to 
all his associates in this- country, 
on this happy occasion. 
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VATICAN Denies PoLitTicaL ACTIVITY 


Earty in November L’Osserva- 
tore Romano felt it necessary to 
publish a warning against rumors 
regarding political activity by the 
Holy See in connection with the 
European war. As reported by the 
United Press, the Vatican newspa- 
per said: 

“For some time the international 
press and radio stations have been 
spreading detailed reports said to 
refer to the Holy See’s attitude and 
activity in the face of certain events; 
these reports are accredited to com- 
petent sources, but in reality are 
merely fruits of fantasy. We there- 
fore believe it is necessary to put 
all on guard against these arbi- 
trary, foundationless reports, which 
are all the more deplorable in view 
of the present moment since the 
consequences would be very seri- 
ous.” 


<i 
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CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN 
DOocTRINE 


THe Seventh Annual National 
Congress of the Confraternity met 
this year in Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 15th-18th, under the patronage 
of His Eminence Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty. The general chairman 
for the Congress was the Auxiliary 
Bishop of Philadelphia, the Most 
Rev. Hugh L. Lamb. About sixty 
members of the hierarchy of the 
United States and Canada partici- 
pated in the Congress. There were 
some seventy meetings on a variety 
of subjects, addressed by more 
than two hundred speakers. The 
new Revised New Testament was 
the subject of lengthy discussion. 
Other general subjects were the 
colored apostolate, motion pictures 
for religious instruction, week-day 
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instruction classes for public school 
‘pupils, religious vacation schools, 
the apostolate to non-Catholics, re- 
ligion in the home, discussion clubs 
for youth and adults, and religious 
instruction of the blind and the 
deaf. Demonstration classes were 
held and there were large exhibits 
of books, pamphlets, charts, pic- 
tures, project material and other 
helps for religious instruction. 

The largest gatherings during 
the Congress were the Pontifical 
Mass in Convention Hall, celebrated 
by His Eminence Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty on Sunday, November 
16th, and two general mass meet- 
ings in the same hall for adult laity 
and high school students. At the 
Cardinal’s Mass the sermon was de- 
livered by His Excellency the Most 
Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States. At the formal closing of 
the Congress Bishop Lamb was 
celebrant of Solemn Benediction 
and the Most Rev. John Mark Gan- 
non, Bishop of Erie, Pa., preached 
the sermon. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION 


THANKSGIVING Day which for the 
past few years has been observed 
in many States, including New 
York, on the Thursday next to the 
last in November, will, beginning 
next year, be celebrated on the tra- 
ditional date, namely the last 
Thursday of that month. 

In his proclamation this year, 
the President designated November 
20th as Thanksgiving Day, urging 
all Americans to give thanks to 
God for all His goodness, and to 
“pray for a speedy end to strife and 
the establishment on earth of free- 
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dom, brotherhood and justice for 
enduring time.” The President's 
proclamation said, further: “In the 
interest of our own future, we are 
sending succor at increasing pace 
to those peoples abroad who are 
bravely defending their homes and 
their precious liberties against an- 
nihilation. We have not lost our 
faith in the spiritual dignity of 
man, our proud belief in the right 
of all people to live out their lives 
in freedom and with equal treat- 
ment. . . . We are grateful to the 
Father of us all for the innumer- 
able daily manifestations of His 
beneficent mercy in affairs both 
public and private, for the bounties 
of the harvest, for opportunities to 
labor and to serve, and for the con- 
tinuance of those homely joys and 
satisfactions which enrich our lives. 
Let us ask the Divine blessing on 
our decision and determination to 
protect our way of life against the 
forces of evil and slavery which 
seek in these days to encompass 
us.” 


tins 
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RICHARD DANA SKINNER DIES 


AFTER a short illness following a 
heart attack, Mr. Richard Dana 
Skinner died suddenly in a hospi- 
tal at Norwalk, Conn., November 
6th, at the age of forty-eight. Mr. 
Skinner was one of the founders 
and for ten years the dramatic 
editor of The Commonweal, but his 
chief field of activity was econom- 
ics. He came of a literary family: 
his mother was Henrietta Dana 
Skinner, author of several novels, 
and his maternal grandfather was 
Richard Henry Dana, who wrote 
Two Years Before the Mast. 

Richard D. Skinner was a native 
of Detroit. He was graduated with 
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honors from Harvard in 1915 and 
entered newspaper work. During 
the first World War he served with 
distinction with the American Avia- 
tion Corps in France, and was hon- 
ored by both the French and Italian 
Governments. After the war he 
entered the financial business in 
New York and at the time of his 
death was a partner in the firm of 
Townsend, Skinner & Co., specializ- 
ing in economic research. He was 
for a time associate editor of The 
North American Review, and he 
contributed articles to magazines 
like Bankers’ Monthly and The 
Coliseum. Mr. Skinner was the 
author of Seven Kinds of Infla- 
tion, Our Changing Theatre, Eugene 
O’Neill—A Poet’s Quest, and before 
his final illness was collaborating 
with his son-in-law on Traditions 
of European History. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


-" 
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Nazis CONTINUE PERSECUTION OF 
CHURCH 


Nazi persecution of religion in 
Germany and the occupied coun- 
tries continues with unabated vio- 
lence. An Associated Press dis- 
patch, dated Berlin, November 8th, 
stated that the Rev. Bernhard 
Lichtenberg, dean of St. Hedwig’s 
Cathedral, Berlin, was arrested two 
weeks ago by the Gestapo. It was 
said that his sermons, no doubt, 
were partly responsible for his ar- 
rest. Last summer he was called 
to the Gestapo headquarters to be 
questioned regarding sermons in 


which he had supported the criti- 
cisms made by the Bishop of Muen- 
ster, Count von Galeny against the 
Nazis and particularly against the 
methods of the Gestapo. Among 
the charges brought against Dean 
Lichtenberg was one that he had 
prayed for the Jews, against whom 
the Nazis have recently intensified 
their restrictive measures. 

The N. C. W. C. News Service 
states that members of the clergy 
have been among the chief suffer- 
ers in conquered Slovenia, accord- 
ing to what is described as “a re- 
markable document of assured au- 
thenticity which has been received 
in this country.” This document, 
it is said, tells of the seizure of 
churches, convents and homes, and 
of the Germanization of the schools 
in a country which was 97 per cent 
Catholic. Immediately after the 
occupation of Jugoslavia, it is said, 
the German agents began “syste- 
matically to imprison and expel the 
Slovenian priests.” The rector of 
the theological college, together 
with all the faculty, were arrested 
and imprisoned, as were all the pro- 
fessors of religion in the secondary 
schools, all assistant pastors, all 
priests who were officials in the 
diocesan chancery, all prefects in 
the diocesan seminary and cate- 
chists in the primary schools. 
Among these outrages, too numer- 
ous to mention, is one example in 
which a priest, Father Jemec, who 
was more than eighty years old and 
seriously ill, died after two days in 
a concentration camp. 

JosEPpH I. MALLOoy. 





Our Contributors 


Tus is our first acquaintance 
with Ricuarp L. Perer who speaks 
for the young men of America in 
“Civilization’s Second Chance.” 
Since leaving school, Mr. Peter has 
tried his hand at many things from 
truck driving to acting. Simultane- 
ously he has been writing and is a 
frequent contributor to diocesan 
and sectional newspapers. A native 
of Canton, Ohio, he is at present 
Poet Laureate of that city. Among 
his theatrical triumphs have been 
the creation of the name part in 
Emmet Lavery’s adaptation of 
Brother Petroc’s Return and the 
title role of The Man Who Came to 
Dinner in Alexander Woollcott’s 
home town, Bomoseen, Vt. 

JANE PHELAN seems to have in- 
herited the literary talents of her 
aunt, Margaret Moloney, well 
known to our readers through her 
short stories. Though new in our 
pages, Miss Phelan is no novice in 
the field having sold over seventy 
stories to Catholic periodicals, be- 
sides others to secular magazines. 
She has recently returned to Chi- 
cago, the city of her birth, after 
spending a year in “fascinating, 
only-one-of-its-kind Hollywood.” 

In writing of “War Correspond- 
ents” CapTrain Francis McCuLLAGH 
is completely chez lui, or was until 
journalism became the devious 
thing it is today. We refer our 
readers to our Novémber, 1940, 
number for interesting details con- 
cerning Captain McCullagh and his 
achievements in many lands. He is 
at present living in New York and 
devoting himself to writing. 


THE approach of National Bible 
Week and the belief that as in pre- 
vious years, thousands of Christians 
will hear again the old myth about 
the Catholics hiding the Bible from 
the people until Luther and Wy- 
cliffe gave it back to them, inspired 
Epwin A. R. RUMBALL- PETRE to 
write his present article “The Bible 
in the So-Called Dark Ages.” As 
our readers will remember from 
his previous article “Rarest Ameri- 
can Bible and Its Printer” (March, 
1940), Dr. Rumball-Petre is an au- 
thority in his field, a collector of 
rare Bibles and author of Rare 
Bibles and America’s First Bibles. 

MAXIMILIAN OPOLONY who poses 
the question “Can There Be Peace 
in Europe?” was born in Upper 
Silesia, a corner of that continent 
rich in history. He graduated in 
1925 from the Catholic State Teach- 
er’s Seminary there, but as a result 
of Germany’s defeat in 1918, he 
had to turn to other work, so fitted 
himself to be an officer in the mili- 
tarized state police, taught tactics 
and government administration, 
and wrote articles in the military 
and political field for many Ger- 
man magazines. In 1936 he came 
to the United States to stay and 
plans to become a citizen of this 
country. 

From California comes ANNA 
Louise SHaAven’s “The New Art and 
the Old Artisans,” born out of a deep 
interest in the cinema since its early 
beginnings. Miss Shaver, a Cana- 
dian by birth, but long resident in 
the States, has made a _ specific 
study of physical education and ex- 
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pression, a school of which she 
established in Chicago. Later, in 
preference, she abandoned teaching 
for writing, and conducted a de- 
partment in this special feature 
work for the Chicago Daily News 
and for the New Orleans Picayune. 
She has in preparation a book on 
Posture and Power, in which are 
embodied her educational theories. 

WeE hope that serious heart 
searching will result from Rev. BEr- 
TRAND WEAVER’S “The Forgotten 
Dogmatic Issue.” When we heard 
last from Father Weaver he was 
stationed at the Passionist Monas- 
tery in Jamaica, L. I., but he is now 
at St. Gabriel’s in Brighton, Boston. 
He is known to us both as poet and 
prose writer. 

SOUL-SEARCHING too should re- 
sult from Beatrice B. Brown’s 
“Early Mass.” Would that we all 


had this gifted. convert’s spiritual 


perception! Miss Brown is back 
again in Provincetown after a visit 
to Newport. She has one book 
scheduled for early publication and 
another in preparation. 

We have a new contributor in 
our Ball and the Cross Department 
this month in Sister Juuie, O.P. 
(“Kriss Kringle Parables”), who 
has been a member of the Faculty 
of Rosary College, River Forest, 
Ill., for the past twenty years. She 
holds her B.A. degree from Trinity 
College, her M.A. from Notre Dame 
University, and another Master’s 
degree in the Honor’s School of 
English Language and Literature 
from Oxford. Her poems and es- 
says have appeared in The Com- 
monweal, Orate Fratres, and Ave 
Maria. 

Out of JutiaA PemBer’s special 
study of the liturgy grew her first 
article “Bells in the Liturgy” in our 
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July number. She now gives us a 
by-product of the same interest, 
“The Christmas Rose.” Miss Pem- 
ber’s artistic and literary interests 
are many and varied. 

Poets: As befits the season near- 
ly all our December poems are in- 
spired by the Christmas mysteries. 
RutH (Mrs. JoHn H.) MERRILL’sS 
“Design” is the exception, but it 
fits into any time. Mrs. Merrill 
gave us her first poem some six 
years ago, shortly after she and her 
three young daughters had been re- 
ceived into the Church. Following 
are three of our foremost religious 
poets, SisTER MiriAM, R.S.M., of Col- 
lege Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. (“In- 
tangible, We Touch Thee”), Sis- 
TER M. MADELEvVA, President of St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame (“New 
Things and Old”), and Rev. JAMES 
J. Dary, S.J., of the University of 
Detroit (“The Meeting”). Then we 
have a new poet, Patrick KEVIN 
O’Horan (“Behold the Shining”), 
as you might perhaps suspect, a 
native of Dublin. He is now living 
in Somerset, Eng., engaged in writ- 
ing poetry and prose for various 
journals. Mr. O’Horan was a select- 
ed contributor to This Living Age, 
an Anthology of New Poetry pub- 
lished this year. From England, 
too, comes MOTHER ST. JEROME’S 
“The Piper.” She is a contributor 
of long standing, now stationed in 
Birmingham. Finally, a new nun- 
poet, Sister MArYANNA, O.P., a 
member of the English Department 
of St. Francis de Sales Convent in 
McKees Rocks, Pa., gives us the 
lovely “Garmenting.” Her work 
has been published in America, 
Ave Maria, The Torch, etc., and sev- 
eral of her poems have been incor- 
porated into the Course of Study 
for the New York Parochial Schools. 





New Books 


A Generation of Materialism, 1871-1900. By Carlton J. H. Hayes.—Hernén 


Cortés, Conqueror of Mexico. 


Samuel White Patterson.—Grey Eminence. 
By John Kieran and Joseph W. Golinkin.—In the Shadow of 
By Helen M. Lynch.—Two-Way Passage. 


Sporting Scene. 
Our Lady of the Cenacle. 


Adamic.—A Woman Wrapped in Silence. 


By Salvador de Madariaga.—Horatio Gates. By 


By Aldous Huxley.—The American 


By Louis 
By John W. Lynch.—Inside Latin 


America. By John Gunther.—Broad and Alien Is the World. By Ciro Alegria. 
—The Viking Book of Poetry of the English-Speaking World. Chosen and 
Edited by Richard Aldington.—Children’s Books. 


A Generation of Materialism, 1871- 
1900. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.75. 
The book named above is Num- 

ber 17 in a series of approximately 

twenty volumes—seven already 
published — which will make up 

a history of The Rise of Modern 

Europe. In view of recent advances 

made by historical science, the 

series will review currents and 
tendencies in the political, social, 
economic, military, religious, intel- 
lectual, scientific and artistic his- 
tory of Europe during the last sev- 
en hundred years and will present 

a restatement of views and inter- 

pretations. Each volume, some 

100,000 words in length, will be at 

once an independent work and a 

unit of the whole. Among the 

scholars invited to contribute to 
the monumental undertaking are 
two converts to Catholicism—Pro- 
fessor Hayes, who entered the 

Church after he had begun to teach 

history at Columbia, and Father 

Lord, who was received while on 

the Faculty of Harvard. 

The closing decade of the nine- 
teenth century possesses vital im- 
portance in the history of Europe, 
of human civilization and of Chris- 


tianity. It was a period in which 
Liberalism — already extravagantly 
illiberal and in the words of Profes- 
sor Hayes, “essentially sectarian” — 
profoundly influenced the shape of 
things to come. To deal satisfac- 
torily with this era a writer must 
be not only well informed; he must 
possess wide vision, balanced judg- 
ment, effective emotional control. 
On this account the choice of Pro- 
fessor Hayes, a scholar distin- 
guished for gifts rarely combined 
in one personality, was as creditable 
to the editor’s judgment as it is 
gratifying to the public. 

To mention all the interesting 
and valuable sections of the volume 
before us would not be possible; yet 
the reader’s attention is directed 
particularly to the discussions of 
Liberalism, Nationalism, Socialism; 
to the study of Catholic political 
parties and social movements; to 
the enlightening treatment of anti- 
clericalism and anti-Semitism. The 
six pages on the pontificate of Leo 
XIII. will be highly appreciated by 
both Catholics and non-Catholics. 

The writing of this sort of book 
involves difficult questions in the 
selecting of facts for mention. No 
enumeration can be exhaustive nor 
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can any enumeration satisfy all 
readers; and obviously the more in- 
clusive an author is, the less space 
he can devote to generalization and 
comment. One gets so comforting 
an assufance from confirmation of 
one’s views by Professor Hayes, and 
one is so shaken when he denies 
all questions, that some readers— 
including the reviewer — will wish 
the author had dispensed himself 
from the obligation of mentioning 
so many names and incidents and 
given us more of those evaluations 
of his which are always illuminat- 
ing. The fact is that Professor 
Hayes could, if he would, write an- 
other book on the same topic twice 
as big as this volume, leaving out 
much that is only narrative and 
presenting chiefly tendencies and 
movements with his appraisals. 
Should such a book be announced, 
subscribe for it at once. J. McS. 


Hernan Cortés, Conqueror of Mexico. 


By Salvador de Madariaga. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 

Until this most recent one by 
Sefior de Madariaga, I knew of but 
four biographies of Cortés in Eng- 
lish, Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico 
(1843), Help’s Life of Cortés 
(1871), MacNutt’s Fernando Cortés 
and the Conquest of Mexico (1909), 
and Sedgwick’s Cortés the Con- 
queror (1927). Madariaga’s is the 
most scholarly and the most com- 
plete history of the Conquest, and 
is based for the most part on 
Spanish historians of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries — Diaz, 
Gomara, Herrera, Oviedo, Sahagun, 
Sandoval. 

In an introductory chapter we 
are given a vivid picture of the 
cruelty, superstition and _ blood- 
soaked civilization of Motecuhzo- 
ma’s Aztec Empire. A nation that 
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could sacrifice 20,000 human vic- 
tims in four days to the god of war 
deserved to die, and an old tradi- 
tion had promised the nation’s ruin 
on the return of the god of the 
wind, Quetzelcoatl. He returned on 
March 14, 1519, when Cortés landed 
in Mexico. 

The story of the Conquest is re- 
lated by Madariaga to the minutest 
details. The march of Cortés from 
Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico is 
one of the most tremendous ex- 
ploits of all time. He had a small 
force of five hundred men; he was 
traveling in an unknown country; 
he knew little of the vast forces 
that the Aztec ruler could com- 
mand; he had to order his ships de- 
stroyed to prevent his followers 
from revolting; he was forced to 
fight and conquer a Spanish army 
sent against him by Velasquez, the 
Governor of Cuba. 

Cortés was without question a 
military leader of marked ability. 
He was popular with his troops, for 
he always fought with them in the 
front ranks, and, when fortresses 
were to be built, was the first to dig 
and carry earth for the founda- 
tions. He soon learned that the 
exactions of Motecuhzoma had 
alienated many of the native tribes 
and was clever enough to win over 
thousands of them as auxiliaries in 
his hard campaigns. As a man, 
however, Cortés was cruel, ruthless 
and immoral. Madariaga gives us 
all the facts, but he seems to think 
that ethics may be ignored by men 
of genius. 

Charles V., against the plea of 
Velasquez, made Cortés governor of 
Mexico, and Marquis of Oaxaca. 
But his enemies had their say in 
court, and Cortés was compelled to 
serve under an imperial Viceroy. 
He made two trips to Spain to plead 





his cause, and served as a volunteer 
in Spain’s disastrous expedition 
against the Algerian pirates. In his 
last years he was out of favor with 
Charles V., to whom he had be- 
queathed an empire larger than 
Spain. Such is the gratitude of 
princes. B. L. C. 


Horatio Gates. By Samuel White 
Patterson. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $4.25. 

It is a curious fact that the man 
who defeated Burgoyne at Saratoga 
with consequences almost incalu- 
lably beneficial to the American 
cause should have had to wait un- 
til he was 135 years in his grave 
before receiving such recognition 
as is implied in a full-length biogra- 
phy. 

Gates stands as a classic instance 
of the power of calumny and mis- 
understanding, once under way and 
allowed to go without prompt and 
efficient challenge, to harden into a 
tradition and to be accepted even 
by professional historians. 

In the volume under review Dr. 
Patterson reveals Gates’s back- 
ground and his military experience, 
his removal from England to Vir- 
ginia, his decision to throw in his 
lot with the Revolutionary cause, 
his ability as organizer, adminis- 
trator, and disciplinarian, his kind- 
liness, loyalty, and—not the least— 
his deeply-rooted belief in democ- 
racy. Dr. Patterson’s investigations 
have extended over many years and 
taken him to every spot of ground 
which Gates occupied in his long 
life whether as soldier or civilian. 
He was the first scholar to make a 
careful study of the Gates papers 
and to do so in the light of other 
sources which often were discov- 
ered only in small libraries and 
out-of-the-way places. 
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The arduous task which Dr. Pat- 
terson set himself has been justi- 
fied in this fine biography. Gates 
has been appraised in the light of 
the record with a just deflation of 
the cliques and political rivalries 
which denied him his due in life 
and he emerges as a worthy friend 
and counsellor of Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe and John 
Adams and as the soldier whose 
record and ability placed him sec- 
ond only to Washington himself. 

This is a very human study de- 
spite its painstaking scholarship. 
The Revolutionary heroes, even the 
Fathers of the American Republic 
like Washington and Gates, had 
their family problems, their “off 
days,” and their anxieties over 
financial losses, things which prove 
their world to be of the same stuff 
as ours and lend color to these 
spirited pages. 

Here is a fascinating book for the 
general reader and a must item for 
the student of American history. 

J. J. R. 


Grey Eminence. By Aldous Huxley. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.50. 
Among fascinating historical per- 

sonages who are too little familiar 

to the general reader, a peculiar 
claim for consideration undoubted- 
ly belongs to Francois Leclerc du 

Tremblay, better known as “Pére 

Joseph.” Related to the influen- 

tial Constabl de Montmorency, at- 

tached to the French court with the 
title of Baron before his nineteenth 
birthday, a soldier in the army 
which Henry IV., dispatched 

against the Spanish, he became 4 

Capuchin novice at the age of 

twenty-two, provincial of the order 

less than fifteen years later, and 
spent almost all the remainder of 
his life as the close associate and 
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trusted adviser of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu—the reason for his nickname, 
“Grey Eminence.” By common 
agreement he is recognized as a 
man totally devoid of personal am- 
bition and worldliness, offering a 
sharp contrast in this respect to the 
celebrated statesman with whom he 
was so intimate. His career poses 
a problem: How did it happen that 
the rejuvenated Church of the sev- 
enteenth century—well on its way 
to complete victory over Protes- 
tantism — was sent down to defeat 
through a policy promoted by a 
Capuchin friar, whole-heartedly 
Catholic, strictly ascetic, in spirit a 
mystic? 

This is the question which Mr. 
Huxley undertakes to discuss. He 
finds the answer first in “Father 
Joseph’s” belief “that the cause of 
God and the cause of France” were 
inseparable; and secondly in the 
fact that he was “full of a boundless 
ambition for France.” The author 
notes that “in spite of all the 
thought he had given to the right 
relationship between man and God, 
Father Joseph had failed to see that 
vicarious ambition is as much of an 
obstacle to union as personal ambi- 
tion—that a craving for a glorifica- 
tion of France is merely Satan’s 
‘manlier object’ at one remove.” 

Mr. Huxley’s interesting study 
would possess greater interest had 
he devoted more space to the po- 
litical and social background and 
less to the summarizing—at times 
extensive of other books. An- 
other unfortunate feature of his 
work is his readiness to enter into 
long discussions of fundamental 
mystical principles and to pass 
peremptory judgment on some of 
the most intricate and difficult 
questions of psychology and of 
spiritual science—assuming at the 


same time that the viewpoint of 
the Catholic Church is anything 
but wise and objective. His com- 
ment on Bérulle’s contribution to 
religious thought is made from the 
viewpoint implied in the following 
words: “To a non-Christian, this 
seems the supremely important, the 
eminently encouraging fact about 
mysticism —that it provides the 
basis for a religion free from unac- 
ceptable dogmas, which themselves 
are contingent upon ill established 
and arbitrarily interpreted histori- 
cal facts.” J. Mcs, 


The American Sporting Scene. By 
John Kieran and Joseph W. 
Golinkin. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $5.00. 

The words are by John Kieran 
and the pictures by Joseph W. 
Golinkin. It may be a question 
with some whether Mr. Golinkin 
has illustrated Mr. Kieran or Mr. 
Kieran has illustrated Mr. Golinkin. 
But the present reviewer has no 
doubt about it; this book consists 
of Mr. Golinkin’s pictures, lavishly 
brought out by Macmillan — over 
eighty of them — with enough ac- 
companying text by Mr. Kieran to 
get them by, or else the present re- 
viewer will eat his hat. 

They have already been seen. 
This remark applies to the text as 
well as to the drawings, for the lat- 
ter, the book says, “have been 
shown in a number of New York 
galleries” with a few loaned from 
private collections, while Mr. Kier- 
an’s observations have “appeared 
in different versions” in The New 
York Times. Observations is hard- 
ly the word; Mr. Kieran runs to 
light - hearted musing interspersed 
with Gargantuan stories and 
stream-lined verse, wherein he is 
especially prone to parody. But 





whether drawings, tall yarns or 
frivolous rhyme, it is all about 
sport; every kind of sport there is. 
The only one that is omitted is 
croquet. 

As a poet Mr. Kieran’s style may 
be ascertained from these sample 
lines: 


“My voice may be loud above the 
crowd and my words just a bit 
uncouth, 

But I'll stand and shout till the 
last man’s out: There was never 
a guy like Ruth!” 


As a philosopher he is best seen 
when he muses: “Who was Her- 
cules but the Hackenschmidt of his 
time? What was Theseus but the 
all-around champion of his day?” 
But an art critic, not a mere liter- 
ary critic, should have the handling 
of this book. After all, it’s Golin- 
kin’s. Cc. W. T. 


In the Shadow of Our Lady of the 


Cenacle. By Helen M. Lynch. 
New York: The Paulist Press. 
$2.00. 

The practice of making Retreats, 
“closed” Retreats, is so much a 
part of our American Catholic life 
at present that it is hard to realize 
the idea is so new. The pioneers in 
this great spiritual work as it ap- 
plies to women, were the Religious 
of the Cenacle, who came to these 
shores only fifty years ago. Mother 
Lynch has set forth in her book an 
amazing record of achievement 
since the first four Religious of her 
Society came to New York from 
France in 1892. Two years later 
they took possession of the prop- 
erty on Riverside Drive which they 
named St. Regis House, and Re- 
treats had their first permanent 
home in this country. The story of 
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the first struggling years is intense- 
ly interesting. Indeed the entire 
narrative of over 200 pages holds 
your attention without effort. The 
author draws upon the Journal 
faithfully kept in the Society from 
the earliest days here and from let- 
ters to and from the Mother Gen- 
eral. So many activities were start- 
ed at St. Regis House that it soon 
came to be called a “bee-hive.” 

In 1905 Mother Marie Majoux 
came to America and the period of 
expansion began. In the last 
thirty-five years the Cenacle has 
been established in Newport, R. L., 
in Boston and in Chicago. In 1922 
the splendid generosity of Miss 
Maud Adams gave the Community 
its largest property at Lake Ron- 
konkoma, L. I. Two other founda- 
tions were made, one in St. Louis 
in 1931, and another at Warren- 
ville, about thirty miles from Chi- 
cago, in 1938. 

Though Mother Lynch is pri- 
marily concerned with the work of 
her Society in the United States, 
she has included some pages on the 
friendship of Pope Pius XI. for the 
Cenacle. For thirty-two years, 
while he lived in Milan, the Holy 
Father had been chaplain of the 
Cenacle there. When as Pope he 
wrote his Encyclical Mens Nostra 
on Retreats, he told Mother Majoux 
that he had the Cenacle in mind 
during its preparation. 

The Paulist Press has produced 
an attractive volume enriched with 
many illustrations. There is a good 
index. Mother Lynch has tried 
painstakingly to pay tribute to all 
who were active in the various 
works of the Cenacle. We were 
happy to see so many references to 
the late Msgr. John J. Burke, C.S.P., 
former editor of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p. J. 1. M. 
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Two-Way Passage. By Louis 
Adamic. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.50. 

Some people think that conquer- 
ing Germany, Italy and Japan will 
be quite a task for the United 
States, even assisted by Britain and 
Russia. Many think that policing 
Germany after her defeat and forc- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt’s “four freedoms” 
on her will be a man-size job for 
this country for a long time. But 
such projects look insignificant 
compared with the one Louis 
Adamic blithely proposes in this 
book. His idea is that after the 
war—and our victory in it, of 
course—we not only police all Eu- 
rope as well as Germany, but start 
revolutions in all the countries and 
establish in each of them a demo- 
cratic government imitating Amer- 
ica’s, whether they want it or not. 
The former governments won’t do; 
those of Norway, Holland, etc., now 
in exile, have proved thereby that 
they are “biologically” incapable. 
“This may go for De Gaulle too,” 
he helpfully adds. 

“We want to do something big, 
unique,” he proclaims. He even has 
the details roughly in mind. We 
are to send to Europe, to accom- 
plish these revolutions in every 
country, Americans who are either 
naturalized immigrants or the sons 
of such, presumably because these 
know more about Europe. Mr. 
Adamic himself was born in Czecho- 
Slovakia and is a Slovenian. From 
his dismissal of all the former or 
present European leaders in favor 
of the presumably inspired Ameri- 
can immigrants he partially excepts 
General Simovich of Yugoslavia and 
rather thinks Benes might “be 
used,” but is doubtful. Otherwise 
the idea is for the United States “to 
ignite a democratic revolution in 
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Europe” and then run it by setting 
up “provisional American govern- 
ments” mostly composed of immi- 
grants and sons of immigrants. 
Then he says with confusing com- 
placency: “The United States would 
not seek to impose democracy on 
Europe.” 

He foresees some slight obstacles, 
such as Russia and the Pope. 
Speaking through the mouth of 
Uncle Sam, he represents our Uncle 
as saying: “I want to talk with 
them,” the Russians. “Mother Rus- 
sia will have to realize that she’s 
never been an effective power in 
Burope. ... Also the Pope will ob- 
ject; and we mustn’t forget him. 
I’ve already fixed up a date with 
him, too.” Altogether Mr. Adamic 
is a cheery and hopeful soul. 

Cc. W. T. 


A Woman Wrapped in Silence. By 
John W. Lynch. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

To have failed in painting a credi- 
ble picture of the Madonna is no 
proof that a man may not be an 
artist. And by the same token, to 
fail in picturing Our Lady convinc- 
ingly in words is no proof that a 
man is not a poet. For either task 
a particular type of genius is neces- 
sary, because the task is next only 
to the tremendous one of depicting 
Our Lady’s Son. There are only a 
few poems in the English language 
which accomplish either feat with 
acceptable beauty, and they are all 
short lyrics or else—as in the case 
of Helen Parry Eden’s paraphrase 
of the Gospels in A String of Sap- 
phires—a series of brief poetic nar- 
ratives. 

If Father Lynch’s work could be 
considered merely as a prolonged 
meditation upon the life of the 
Blessed Virgin, it would furnish 
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many helpful pictures, particularly 
on the realistic side. But it lacks 
the power, the poignancy, the 
rhythmic ecstasy essential to any 
poem on ‘so sublimely human a 
theme. Coventry Patmore prayed 


that he might not write of this 
“Lady elect” until she should her- 
self confer on him “the right, con- 
vincing word” which could make 


“Each phrase, for love and for de- 
light, 

Twinkle like Sirius on a frosty 
night.” 


There are, alas, not many words in 
Father Lynch’s pages which so 
twinkle. And the rather monoto- 
nous free blank verse, reminiscent 
of Edwin Arlington Robinson’s long 
narratives, does not help matters. 
K. B. 


Inside Latin America. By John Gun- 
ther. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.50. 

There is no lack of reviewers to 
draw attention to Mr. Gunther’s 
gifts, which are many, and to his 
reputation as a reporter, which is 
unexcelled. It seems well therefore, 
to consider some of his less widely 
advertised points. To say with 
Whit Burnett that “he is not only 
a journalist, he is a historian,” is 
to do him no kindness; for he does 
not take seriously the obligation of 
giving proof or even adequate ref- 
erence for statements that he circu- 
lates; and, judged by the strict 
standards of scientific history, he 
would fare ill. Although his writ- 
ing is often colorful, and well in- 
formed, it is also superficial, exag- 
gerated and inaccurate. To be sure, 
at times he gives us facts—interest- 
ing and important facts; but unless 
one has other sources of informa- 


tion one can never tell when he is 
setting down in print merely the re- 
flection of his own prejudices. 
This criticism has been sharp- 
ened by the courteous, but subtly 
devastating, review which Ernesto 
Montenegro contributed to The New 
York Times Book Review, Novem- 
ber 2, 1941. Its comments on Mr. 
Gunther’s treatment of Argentina 
are wholly destructive of any claim 
on his part to be considered a re- 
liable source of political informa- 
tion. From Bolivia too comes a 
protest against his inaccuracy. 
Religiously, Mr. Gunther shows a 
definite bias. He favors the phrase 
“violently Catholic,” although he 
never speaks of persons “violently 
collectivist,” or “violently atheist.” 
He himself might be described as 
“violently partisan.” For example, 
when he alludes to the Jesuits in 
Paraguay, he has only this to say: 
“In several countries the Church 
owned as much as one-half the total 
land; Paraguay, for instance, be- 
came practically a Jesuit colony.” 
Two possible meanings may be. 
given to the statement on page 162, 
that the Catholic Church “in most 
countries dominates if it does not 
actually control education.” That 
the Church has been the most gen- 
erous contributor to the education 
of the people of South America is, 
of course, true. That South Ameri- 
cans are being educated in accord 
with the laws of the Catholic Church 
is false,—and if this is what Mr. 
Gunther means, he should familiar- 
ize himself with the Church’s Canon 
Law on Schools, and with the Papal 
Encyclical on Education, published 
in 1929; and then he should admit 
his error. 
In common with many other con- 
temporary writers, Mr. Gunther 
starts with the triple assumption 
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that South America needs to be re- 
habilitated; that this rehabilitation 
is the business of North America; 
that the crippling of Catholicism is 
a necessary preliminary to complete 
rehabilitation. Those Latin-Ameri- 
cans who are already disposed to 
entertain suspicions of the United 
States and to place more trust in 
the countries which helped Catholic 
Spain in her hour of distress, will 
not be reassured by the books of 
men like John Gunther. J. Mc8. 


Broad and Alien Is the World. By 
Ciro Alegria. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc. $2.75. 

To understand the story named 
above one should recall that the 
flourishing missions and schools 
established among the Indian 
tribes of Latin America were to a 
great extent destroyed during the 
revolutionary disturbances of the 
nineteenth century. In Peru—a 
country with some seven million in- 
habitants of whom half are illiter- 
ate, more than half Indian, and 
some three or four hundred thou- 
sand pagan—mission work was re- 
sumed by order of the Holy See 
early in the present century; but 
the efforts of the missionaries were 
often ,nullified by the brutal be- 
havior of lawless whites. One 
should keep in mind also that about 
the year 1910 the attention of the 
civilized world was drawn to the al- 
most incredible horrors wrought on 
helpless natives by the rubber mer- 
chants of Putumayo. The official 
report made by Sir Roger Casement 
to the British government in 1911 
tells a sickening story of Indians 
flogged to death, burned alive, and 
otherwise maltreated. On the basis 
of an independent investigation, 
Pope Pius X. in 1912 appealed to the 
bishops of Latin America for united 


effort against these barbarous cruel- 
ties; and the government of Peru, 
co-operating with other govern- 
ments in Europe and America and 
with the Church, undertook a re- 
form. 

Against this background one will 
see more clearly the significance of 
Broad and Alien Is the World. High 
in the Peruvian mountains, the vil- 
lagers of Rumi, poor but industrious 
and contented, follow a semi-com- 
munal mode of life under the gov- 
ernment of a mayor and four se- 
lectmen. The author narrates the 
fate of the helpless villagers driven 
from their homes by a rich land- 
owner and swept into a wilderness 
of misery; and one of them who 
seeks his fortune in the jungle finds 
himself enslaved in the camp of 
rubber merchants whose brutal 
conduct corresponds quite accu- 
rately to Casement’s report. The 
primitive aspects of Indian life are 
introduced with details that to the 
fastidious may seem offensive, al- 
though there is nothing nasty and 
there seems to be “naught set down 
in malice.” All in all, the story is 
impressively dramatic, reasonably 
convincing; it stirs the reader both 
to pity and to anger. More than 
that it is not easy to say without a- 
personal knowledge of Indian life 
in the mountains of Peru. J. Mcs. 


The Viking Book of Poetry of the 
English-Speaking World. Chosen 
and Edited by Richard Aldington. 
New York: The Viking Press. 
$3.00. 

In a delightful introductory let- 
ter to his publisher—and so to his 


readers — Mr. Aldington makes 
some sound and searching observa- 
tions upon anthologies. And he 
points out that every collection of 
the kind must be definitely “per- 
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sonal” (containing what appeals to 
its editor individually) or else “gen- 
eral” (aiming to include the best of 
all periods for all readers). The 
present volume he claims for this 
latter field —and in the main, of 
course, it belongs there. It includes 
far more material than any similar 
volume, as the hand as well as the 
head of the reader will bear witness. 
By presenting American poets side 
by side with the English in chrono- 
logical order, it offers some illumi- 
nating comparisons: for instance, 
the seldom remembered fact that 
Emily Dickinson was almost to a 
year the contemporary of Christina 
Rossetti. It is also unusually gen- 
erous in the field of the ballad and 
in excerpts from dramatic and long 
narrative poems. 

Nevertheless, the “personal equa- 
tion” must have been responsible 
for some weirdly perverse inclu- 


sions and omissions. Surely, in the 
field of American poetry, Lowell de- 
serves more space than Herman 
Melville? And by what conceivable 
canon of criticism could six pages 
be devoted to the third-rate verse 
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of Emily Bronté and less than two 
to Patmore? Doubtless the omis- 
sion is quite unintentional, but in 
point of fact Mr. Aldington has not 
been quite fair to the modern Catho- 
lic contribution. His serio-comic 
quotations from Chesterton are 
amusing but show a very small 
side of that fine and trenchant poet. 
He includes nothing whatever from 
Louise Imogen Guiney, Father Tabb, 
Charles O’Donnell, Sister Madeleva 
or Joyce and Aline Kilmer — al- 
though space has been found for 
some highly debatable contempo- 
rary experimentalists. 

There is much to admire in this 
Viking anthology, but such omis- 
sions as these, together with the 
rather cavalier treatment of Colum, 
Masefield, Millay and Eleanor 
Wylie, and the somewhat super- 
fluous generosity toward Landor 
and Peacock, certainly push it to- 
ward the personal rather than the 
general category. Which is a pity, 
for the book is a thorough-going 
job in most ways, and just misses 
being what the publishers claim— 
the best yet! K. B. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Picture Books: Next best to a 
real afternoon with Daddy is 
Saturday Walk (William R. Scott. 
$1.00). Ethel Wright evidently 
knows boys under four because her 
loose-leaf cardboard pages seem to 
invite hard usage and the pictures, 
designed by Richard Rose, are the 
sights of Eden to the modern boy— 
a bus in green—a bright red Hook 
and Ladder—streamline and freight 
trains —an airliner —a _ ferryboat 
and a steam shovel! Much more 
pastoral is the background for Mar- 
gery Williams Bianco’s Franzi and 
Gizi (Julian Messner. $2.00) in 


which Gisella Loeffler recalls in 
many full page, brightly colored 
pictures her memories of Hungary. 
The fat little brother and sister are 
looking forward to Christmas and 
the Christ Child and His angels; 
they also have a fat pet goat and 
like heart-shaped honey cakes. 
Somewhere in the U. S. A., Mr. 
Pennypacker’s Pastry Shop baked a 
wonderful Christmas cake with a 
tree and birds and angels for Aunt 
Annabelle’s nephews. The Christ- 
mas Cake in Search of Its Owner 
(American Artists’ Group, Inc. 50c) 
is the result of Peter, the errand 
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boy, having lost the nephews’ ad- 
dress so that by the time he came 
across Aunt Annabelle most of the 
decorations had vanished but every- 
one, including the policeman, the 
postman, the cobbler and Aunt 
Annabelle’s dog had enjoyed them 
very much, and so will young read- 
ers enjoy the story and pictures 
about it all by Roger Duvoisin. 

In the Whosit Book (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50), Anne 
Heyneman supplies her own gay 
pictures for her tale of the funny 
animals like bears whose front 
paws are mittens. The more stuck- 
up the Whosits are the bigger 
grow their mittens until Piggotty, 
the proudest of them all, has to 
learn a lesson in humility from 
Professor Bunch to reduce his paws 
so that he can hold a toothbrush. 
The pictures are better than the 
text, but just the reverse is true of 


Inez Hogan’s drawings for Wakey 
Goes to Bed, by Mary Ellen Vorse 


(William R. Scott. $1.00). The 
trouble with Wakey is that he 
never wants to go to bed and not 
until he has tried cat-naps with his 
pussy, perching on a tree with the 
turkey and hanging from a rafter 
with a bat does Wakey decide that 
his own little bed is a pretty good 
place after all. The same beguil- 
ing artist, Inez Hogan, has both 
written and illustrated Twin Deer 
(E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00), in 
which each picture is a fresh de- 
light. A nice little monkey friend 
warns the fawns of the horrible 
approach of the great tiger from 
whom their brave Papa saves them. 
Mrs. Chipmunk, on the other hand, 
had no such confidence in her chil- 
dren’s father and kept Mr. Chip- 
munk out of the nest while her 
children were small, so Whisk (Far- 
rar & Rinehart. $1.00) learned 
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very young to look after himself. 
Whisk later escapes from a cage in 
which some well-meaning children 
had placed him and finds a wife to 
take care of his own nest and bur- 
row. This intimate chipmunk 
biography is by David and Sharon 
Stearns. The important part of The 
Fuzzy Kitten, by Helen Hoke and 
Miriam Teichner (Julian Messner. 
$1.00), are the pictures by Meg 
Wohlberg in which Fuzzy’s bright 
yellow coat offers real fur to stroke. 
We are rather puzzled that it re- 
quired two authors to compose the 
few words of the text. Fanciful as 
its pale green pages is Elsi Bin- 
drum’s The Ant and the Grasshopper 
Sail Away (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.00) which describes in dark- 
er green the adventures of the two 
insects on their way to the Big City 
and how Hopper brought the ant 
back. Miss Bindrum is an excel- 
lent artist but a little too imper- 
sonal for children. 

Edgar the Runaway Elephant 
(William R. Scott. $2.00) has ad- 
ventures aplenty in the book with 
real holes in it, written and drawn 
by Julia and Graham Wahn, who 
tells what the story is about in a 
clever rhyme on the inside jacket. 
It will be a “source of delight to kids 
of all ages, so pray, look at this 
book, it is dreadfully contagious.” 
Edgar is a circus elephant, but Osa 
Johnson’s Pantaloons (Random 
House. $1.50) lives on the African 
plains and though only a baby, is 
much braver than Edgar because he 
knows his mother keeps a watchful 
eye on him as he explores the 
jungle life. Mrs. Johnson knows 
how to tell a story to children. The 
beautiful drawings reproduced in 
soft colors are by Arthur August 
Jansson, renowned mural painter, 
who draws as Mrs. Johnson writes, 
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from personal observation. Quite 
another elephant is Walt Disney’s 
sensitive little Dumbo (Garden City 
Publishing Co. $1.00), now capti- 
vating all visitors to the Broad- 
way Theater. In this book, there 
is not a page without a picture, 
and the carefree circus atmos- 
phere pervades it all. We won- 
der if Mickey Mouse’s nose is out 
of joint since Timothy came to 
town. Leaf and Lawson, that col- 
laboration responsible for Ferdi- 
nand and Wee Gillis, give us this 
year the twins Simpson and Samp- 
son, one very, very good and the 
other very, very bad. Their story, 
half in pictures, gives full play to a 
fertile imagination and a gifted 
brush (Viking Press. $1.50). 
Wholly delightful too is Peter 
Churchmouse, written and illustrat- 
ed by Margot Austin (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) and already in its four- 
teenth printing. We have seldom 
seen such expressive black and 
white pictures as those of the little 
Churchmouse who was always hun- 
gry and something of a poet, and 
of Gabriel the compassionate kit- 
ten. There is humor and origin- 
ality here. Another little book with 
the same qualities is Wanda Gag’s 
Nothing At All (Coward-McCann. 
$1.50), the little dog whom no one 
could see until he finally—how we 
won't tell you—became Something- 
After-All. It is illustrated in color 
with the author’s inimitable litho- 
graphs. 

Under sixers will be amused by 
H. A. Rey’s novel How Do You Get 
There? (Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.00), 
whose full color pages unfold so 
that a picture of one scene becomes 
a picture of something different 
and in each case answers the ques- 
tion asked in the title. Mr. Rey is 
also responsible for the loose leaf 


cardboard bound edition of Au Clair 
de la Lune and other French Nurs- 
ery Songs (Greystone Press. $2.00) 
that we all know and love and 
should like our children to remem- 
ber. There are gay pictures on one 
page, faced by words and music on 
the other, and a message from Lily 
Pons, to whom the book is dedicat- 
ed. The youngest ones will also 
welcome this year’s Noisy Book, 
The Seashore Noisy Book (William 
R. Scott. $1.00), by Margaret Wise 
Brown and Leonard Weisgard, in 
which children are led to take an 
active part in reading by making 
the noises Muffin, the little dog 
with sharp ears, hears. Margaret 
Wise Brown has also written the 
words, scarcely more than captions, 
for Clement Hurd’s pictures in 
Bumble Bugs and Elephants (Wil- 
liam R. Scott. $1.00), a revision of 
an earlier book much in demand 
since it went out of print two years 
ago. It is printed on heavy card- 
board and bound in a new type of 
ring, so may be given into little 
hands. So may Leonard Weis- 
gard’s No. 5 Cloth Book (Holiday 
House. $1.00) whose bright colors 
hold fast despite sucking or soak- 
ing. A very engaging dog appears 
in Helen Sewell’s Peggy and Her 
Pup (Oxford University Press. 
$1.25) together with the little hero- 
ine of last year’s Peggy and Her 
Pony. It is mostly pictures, deft 
and clear in line and color, but 
tells a cunning little story at the 
same time. The house of Scott 
publishes only books which they 
know by actual test that children 
like, and they have found that 3, 
4, and 5 year olds enjoy using their 
wits as much as their elders. Hence 
their Guess Book ($1.00), by 
Charles G. Shaw, in vivid colors 
with simple clues that will lay the 
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foundation for future stumpers of 
the experts. 

A book of great distinction and 
as lovely as anything they have 
given us is Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham’s An American ABC (The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00) in which 
twenty-six beautiful full page pic- 
tures face twenty-six concise stories 
of American history. Ingeniously 
the authors have found an event, a 
character, or a quality for each let- 
ter of the alphabet which in large, 
brightly colored design begins each 
story. A much smaller alphabet- 
ical book is Grace Allen Hogarth’s 
A Bible ABC (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $1.00), an appealing introduc- 
tion to Bible history for little ones, 
though we warn their elders to 
brush up on their own Biblical 
knowledge before they face the 
barrage of questions it will suggest. 
Alma Savage’s Smoozie (Sheed & 
Ward. $1.50) is the story of an 
Alaskan reindeer fawn, whom Miss 
Savage met in person during a visit 
to Alaska. She writes naturally 
and ingratiatingly about him and 
his family and their adventures on 
the way up the Yukon and back 
again to the Holy Cross Mission 
and safety. All the animals talk as 
we should expect them to and we 
are sure that Smoozie will take his 
place with the well loved Bambi. 
Charles Keller has done the illus- 
trations in soft brown, and authen- 
tic maps make Smoozie’s homeland 
real to us. Dorothy Rhoads’s Story 
of Chan Yuc (Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $1.50) tells the true story of 
another kind of deer, a baby brock- 
et born in the forests of Yucatan 
who finally comes to live in the zoo 
in Washington, D. C. The little 
book is copiously illustrated with 
Jean Charlot’s distinctive pictures. 
Two pet beavers are the heroes of 


Hugh Troy’s Chippendale Dam (Ox- 
ford University Press. $1.50), 
whose story is as fresh and orig- 
inal as the author’s illustrations 
are amusing. Will Rannels, who 
is a famous painter of dog portraits, 
lends added distinction to Eleanor 
Youman’s Timmy, the Dog Who 
Was Different (Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$1.75), with his pictures so full of 
character and individuality. It is 
a good story in itself and in it we 
meet the same characters that ap- 
peared in The Great Adventures of 
Jack, Jock and Timmy. 

Julie Bedier’s The Long Road to 
Lo-Ting (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.00) is the work of an experi- 
enced story teller who understands 
children and has spent sixteen 
years in the milieu of which she 
writes. She is a Maryknoll Sister, 
as is Louise Trevisan who has 
caught so well the Chinese charac- 
ter in her illustrations. It is indeed 
a fine example of both moral and 
physical bravery that Armstrong 
Sperry presents to us in Mafatu 
the hero of his Call It Courage (The 
Macmillan Co. $1.75), winner of 
the Newbery Medal for the most 
distinguished contribution to Amer- 
ican literature for children in 1940. 
How Mafatu, son of the Great Chief 
of Hikueru, a race of Polynesians 
who worshiped courage, con- 
quered his fear of the sea and be- 
came Stout Heart, is a tale that will 
capture any youthful imagination, 
especially as told by Mr. Sperry, a 
master of his craft. A candidate 
for the 1941 Newbery award should 
certainly be Kate Seredy’s utterly 
charming A Tree for Peter (Viking 
Press. $2.00), which we should like 
to put under every Christmas tree, 
not only for its very appealing 
story, but for its very beautiful pic- 
tures. Miss Seredy’s is a rare art 
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with a spiritual, ennobling quality 
that will find ready response in her 
young readers and will help to 
make them intolerant of the cheap 
and tawdry. Walter D. Edmonds’ 
first story for children, The Match- 
lock Gun (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00), 
is a true story set in the Mohawk 
Valley region about which he 
knows so much, the story of brave 
little Edward Van Alstyne who de- 
fended his home during an Indian 
raid on Guilderland just outside of 
Albany City. It is effectively illus- 
trated by Paul Lantz, though we 
like the black toned pictures better 
than those in four colors. The ad- 
venturous journey of a carved fig- 
ure of an Indian in a canoe from 
Lake Nipigon through the Great 
Lakes to the sea is the original idea 
back of Holling C. Holling’s Paddle- 
to-the-Sea (Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.00), a big book full of delightful 
pictures by the author in which 
legend, geography and history are 
all intermingled. Aileen L. Fisher’s 
Guess Again (Robert M. McBride & 
Co. $2.25) is full of word squares, 
riddles and acrostics that will de- 
light young puzzlers. It is made gay 
by the author’s jolly silhouettes. 


Youncer Boys anv Girts: First 
in this group is the fascinating 
picture-book History of the United 
States, by Arensa Sondergaard 
(Random House. $1.00), which of- 
fers a most surprisingly rounded 
survey of American development. 
Each paragraph has its own pic- 
ture so that every fact is visualized 
for the child. Cornelis, the illus- 
trator, understands children’s love 
both for drama and detail. His full 
page pictures reward close inspec- 
tion, his colors are gay and so is 
his humor, particularly in his his- 
tory of transportation when his 
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early railways have some of the 
flavor of Cruikshank. We recom- 
mend this book for every nursery 
bookshelf. The rollicking story of 
Rory O’Mory, The Fox that Chased 
an English Gentleman, by Maurice 
N. O’Brien (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50), is as good for fox-hunting 
parents as for children. In the sea- 
son “when the leaves begin to fall 
and the rents to rise,” Rory, the 
biggest fox in the whole world, is 
begged by his English cousins to 
save them from being hunted so 
cruelly. After Rory has chased Sir 
Reginald Bugthorpe-Smythe across 
the county, Sir Reginald admits 
that being hunted isn’t much fun 
and promises to reform the meth- 
ods of his pack. The drawings by 
Richard MacGraw are in the same 
mood of extravagant satire. Even 
more amusing is the modern ver- 
sion of one of the most ancient of 
stories, The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
(William Morrow & Co. $1.75) 
which was repeated in the second 
century by Lucian, revived by 
Goethe and lately set to music by 
Dukas. Richard Rostron, with sly 
humor, retells the tale of the Sor- 
cerer who liked to animate his fur- 
niture for domestic service. He 
often sent his table successfully on 
errands but when his apprentice 
one day set the broom to filling 
waterpails, he forgot the formula 
for “Stop.” All this and the ensu- 
ing flood is most amusingly and at- 
tractively depicted in Frank Lieber- 
man’s drawings and watercolors. 
Another unusual book is The 
Story of Peer Gynt, adapted by E. 
V. Sandys and illustrated in black 
and white by Fritz Eichenberg 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.00), in 
which is also inserted some of the 
famous numbers from Grieg’s mu- 
sical score. Both writer and artist 
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have caught the wild spirit of the 
Norwegian mountainside with its 
trolls and saeter-girls and the 
drama of the interrupted wedding; 
the meeting with Solveig and the 
mother’s death. The confused for- 
eign section of Ibsen’s drama is 
simplified and the symbolism of 
the Boyg and the Button Moulder 
is made very clear. What a good 
story it is! E. V. Sandys has also 
retold the saga of Beowulf (Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $2.00) simply but 
in spirited fashion. Like St. 
George, the great Norse hero saves 
his people from a dragon and res- 
cues the Danes from the horrible 
man-eating monster, Grendel. He 
stands out in Viking grandeur in 
Rolf Klep’s impressive illustrations 
which suggest that Grendel might 
have been some prehistoric giant 
ape. Folktales from Many Lands 
is the subtitle of There Was a Horse 
(Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00), by Phyl- 
lis R. Fenner, who has selected her 
stories of legendary horses from 
very varied sources. There is the 
Black Charger from Spain; the 
Mud Pony of the Indians; the 
White Mare of the Basques but the 
best of all is The Tanglecoated 
Horse, a big, shambling Celtic beast 
that winked one yellow eye as he 
carried off seventeen warriors of 
the Fianna on his back, with bald- 
headed Cunnaun gripping his tail, 
to the Land-Under-the-Wave where 
great Fionn and Diarmid the 
Brown-Haired were fain to follow 
them. There are splendidly imag- 
inative and decorative drawings by 
Henry C. Pitz. 

In The Three Sneezes (Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.00) Roger Duvoisin has 
both retold and illustrated a collec- 
tion of fairy stories from his native 
Switzerland. Some are on the or- 
der of Grimm; some have their 
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origin in local history and some 
like the one of the good old woman 
who opened her house every night 
to the poor souls of those who had 
perished on the glacier have their 
roots deep in the faith. Did you 
know that Pontius Pilate lies at the 
bottom of the little lake on the top 
of Mount Pilatus? He drowned 
himself in the Tiber but made so 
much trouble there that the Ro- 
mans fished him out and carried 
him across the Alps to the Rhone 
out of which the Gauls hauled him 
to dump him on the mountain top. 
Now he only gets very active once 
a year—on Good Friday. Strange 
to say it was on Christmas Eve 
that Nathaniel’s Witch (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00) appeared to 
him but although she was an expe- 
rienced broomstick rider, she was 
also young and very pretty and 
anxious to be released from her 
terrible bondage. “Not till you’re 
St. Nick,” had said the Witchmas- 
ter who was the devil himself. It 
was Nathaniel who saved her when 
he suggested that she take over the 
role of St. Nick and drop toys down 
all the chimneys of Salem. It’s a 
nice idea for a story but Katherine 
Gibson has made it rather confused. 
Black Magic and Witches’ Coves 
are grim subjects which Vera Bock 
has tried to brighten up with her 
fantastic drawings. Speaking of 
spirits, Ghosts That Still Walk, by 
Marion Lowndes, decorated by 
Walter Chappell (Alfred A. Knopf. 
$1.50) is a small volume with in- 
teresting matter for any age. Miss 
Lowndes tells her stories well and 
they range from the Billopp House 
on Staten Island to Henderson 
House in central New York State— 
which is still the home of the 
Douglas Robinson’s—and Westover 
on the James River where the love- 
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ly Evelyn Byrd has been seen for 
two hundred years. Then there is 
Octagon House in Washington, 
D. C., and the Smith House in Wis- 
casset, Maine, where the supernat- 
ural phenomena have become a 
matter of routine. 

A book for all young people and 
one warranted to brighten the de- 
pression of a rainy day is Penny 
Puppets, Penny Theater and Penny 
Plays (Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.00) in 
which Dr. Jagendorf with the help 
of Mr. Fletcher Clark’s diagram 
and illustrations proves how the- 
aters can be made out of inverted 
chairs, tables or boxes and how 
puppets can be created for a few 
pennies—even ones with wire con- 
trols. The directions are exceed- 


ingly explicit and complete and 
eight original puppet plays are in- 
cluded closing with a very appeal- 
ing one, The Boy of Nazareth. An- 


other book that should have a wide 
acquaintance is Wings Around 
South America (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50), the record of flying 
visits to Colombia, Ecuador, Chile, 
Argentina, Brazil and Trinidad. 
We rate it tops among juvenile 
travel books for Miss Alice Dal- 
gliesh is sensitive to atmosphere 
and beauty and contrives to make 
her readers companions to her 
pleasure and her friendliness. Miss 
Katherine Milhous in her pencil 
sketches and lovely full page water- 
colors has caught the same mood. 
Everyone in the family from nine 
to ninety is bound to enjoy it. More 
localized travel is Happy Times in 
Finland (Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00), 
by Libushka Bartusek, which de- 
scribes the visit of Juhani, an 
American Boy Scout, to his parents’ 
country. From his Uncle’s home 
in Helsinki, Juhani goes to visit 
country cousins, samples a home- 
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made steam bath, listens to a Rune 
Singer, shoots rapids in the timber- 
lands, meets a Lapp and his rein- 
deer and finally rescues a little 
cousin from an icehole in the lake 
for which he wins a Finnish Boy 
Scout decoration. The illustrations 
are by Warren Chappell. We fear 
such happy days are no longer 
usual in Finland, now under the 
same dark shadow as England in 
Haven for the Brave (Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.00), by Elizabeth Yates, 
which opens in London during a 
daylight air raid. It was then that 
Merry rescued Pippin, the little 
brown dog whose master’s body 
was lying crumpled up in the street, 
and Pippin went along with Mi- 
chael and Merry on their visit to 
America. When they finally settle 
down with English friends in New 
Hampshire, good little Pippin helps 
Michael and Merry save the village 
from a forest fire. Haven for the 
Brave also has a spiritual back- 
ground of faith and ends on a Na- 
tivity hymn composed by Michael 
and Merry. Once more some Eng- 
lish children set out across the 
ocean in a perfectly delightful story, 
The Melforts Go to Sea (Holiday 
House. $2.00), but this time it is 
from Australia to London where 
Mamma is taking her ten children, 
including the “New Baby” and the 
“Old Baby,” Moggie the nurse and 
Ann Sawyer, the seamstress. It all 
happens back in 1855 when Ade- 
laide, Australia, had only one sail- 
ing packet a year and the six 
months’ voyage had plenty of perils. 
Mrs. Geraldine Pederson-Krag has 
made use of authentic material, as 
her grandmother was one of the 
Melfort children. Gregor Duncan’s 
drawings add interest to a story 
whose humor and real character- 
ization should make it a classic. 
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There are only four children in 
The Saturdays (Farrar & Rinehart. 
$1.75) and they live in a brown- 
stone house in New York. But to 
give themselves a better time on 
Saturdays, the four Melendys de- 
cide that once a month each one of 
them will be given the right to 
spend their combined allowances 
for one splendid spree. What mat- 
ter if the Police and Fire Depart- 
ments are occasionally called upon 
to help them out? The Melendys 
enjoy their Saturdays, make inter- 
esting friends and due to Elizabeth 
Enright’s cheerful style and illus- 
trations become good companions 
for their readers. Finally for either 
little boys or girls, we must men- 
tion Fuzzy Wuzzy, The Story of a 
Pet Raccoon, by Olga W. Hall- 
Quest and Anne Sando (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1.25), which is really 
as much a story of the children 
who found Fuzzy when he was a 


little lost baby coon crying in the 


woods. In spite of his mischief, all 
the family love Fuzzy and after 
he eats up the hats of the Ladies 
Guild during their meeting, he re- 
deems himself by earning $4.00 for 
refugee children when his master 
uses him as the living illustration 
for a school lecture. Drawings of 
Fuzzy are by Esther Freni; like the 
story they rate as average. 


Youncer Boys: Good news for 
any year is a new Augustus story 
by Le Grand. This year it is Au- 
gustus and the Mountains (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1.75) for Pa, forsak- 
ing the Mississippi and the house- 
boat, decides to take Ma up to Ken- 
tucky to visit her folks. Glorianna, 
Jupiter and a tub of catfish go 
along with Augustus in the newly 
acquired and much suffering Ford 
and up in the mountains Augustus 
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not only meets some Indians but 
becomes a big man among them. 
“Fry my feet,” shouts Pa, “he’s a 
chip off the old block!” If you 
have never read about Augustus, or 
laughed at Le Grand’s pictures, 
then it’s time to begin. It makes 
Juan, Son of the Fisherman (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.75) seem 
pretty tame. Isabel de Palencia’s 
hero is a rather colorless little 
Spaniard who owns a cricket in a 
small box and whose ambition is to 
sail his Father’s old boat, the Santa 
Maria. The illustrations in black 
and white are by Sefiora Palencia’s 
husband, Ceferino Palencia Tubau. 
Very far from boats or bullfights is 
Little Arab Ali (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.00). Ali lives in Iraq and his 
animal friends are Fatima, the big 
mother camel, her son, Nuri, the 
donkey, and the Seluki hound. 
When little Ali, with Fatima’s help, 
saves his tribes’ camels from the 
enemy Bedouin, the Sheik gives 
him Fatima for his very own and 
then wasn’t he a proud little Arab? 
Written and drawn by Ruth and 
Helen Hoffman who knew him, Ali 
lacks the humor of the authors’ 
more sophisticated books. For 
slightly older boys there are ‘three 
books which should have a wide 
appeal this season. Two from Ran- 
dom House are War in the Air and 
Fighting Ships of the U. S. A., while 
Harper & Brothers offers Defending 
America, Land, Sea and Air ($1.50), 
by Creighton Peet, illustrated by 
Fritz Kredel. This very compre- 
hensive and generously decorated 
volume gives Army uniforms, or- 
ganization, camp routine and the 
most important facts about the Air 
Corps, Cavalry, Field and Coast 
Artillery, Tanks, Signal Corps, En- 
gineers, etc. The same is true of 
the Navy. Mr. Peet’s facts are read- 
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able, simple and well presented and 
seem to include most of the infor- 
mation covered in Fighting Ships of 
the U. S. A., by Lieutenant Victor 
F. Blakeslee, Introduced by Ad- 
miral William V. Pratt ($1.00). 
But War in the Air, Fighting Planes 
and Pilots in Action, by John B. 
Walker, Introduced by Colonel G. 
de Freest Larner ($1.00), is inter- 
national in scope. The pictures are 
thrilling and the diagrams fascinat- 
ing, particularly those of bomb 
trajectories. Any boy will welcome 
this book, sad as it is that so much 
horror and destruction is implicit 
in its charts and information. All 
three books are attractive in for- 
mat. 


Ovper Boys: In 1937, Theodore 
J. Waldeck, aviator and African 
explorer, penetrated far into the 
jungles of British Guiana where 


the natives were full of tales of 
The White Panther (Viking Press. 
$2.00). From the day on which 
the cub lost his mother, Mr. Wal- 
deck traces the adventures of Ku- 
Mah, the young panther and, with 
the able aid of Kurt Wiese’s draw- 
ings, the jungle completely enfolds 
us. Even a giant panther has to 
learn to be wary of wild dogs who 
hunt in packs, of pythons hanging 
from trees, of tapirs encased in 
armor, of man with his dog and 
poisoned darts, of otters who swim 
under water and mischievous mon- 
keys. There are plenty of fierce 
fights but no dull moments with 
Ku-Mah. Nor is there much slack 
time in In Lightning or in Rain (D. 
Appleton-Century Co. $2.00) when 
Russ and Brit go to inspect an 
island in the Canadian wilds in- 
herited from a Tory ancestor by 
Russ’s employer, Miss De Lancey. 
The De Lancey treasure! In the 
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end it’s a life and death struggle 
between the boys and two crooked 
natives but fortunately an honest 
Indian is on the boys’ side. _ T. 
Morris Longstreet has concocted 
thrills and suspense aplenty. So 
has Howard M. Brier with the help 
of the Fire Department in Smoke 
Eater (Random House. $2.00). His 
hero, Lieutenant Stan Parker is the 
son of a famous Battalion Chief but 
Stan has majored in chemistry at 
college and wants to fight fires the 
new way. “Water’s the only way 
to fight fire,” insists Stan’s Captain. 
Prejudice against his methods, and 
his failure to catch a vicious fire- 
bug drive Stan to resign from the 
Department, but, before the finish, 
his new extinguisher saves some 
children’s lives and he manages to 
track down the pyromaniac. The 
Fire Department of New York City 
endorses the story’s technical ac- 
curacy. The book is not too well 
illustrated by Louis Cuvette. 
Blueberry Mountain (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.00) may have mild- 
er thrills but it is a more human 
story of two farm boys in the Po- 
conos who are partners in the blue- 
berry picking season. The ambi- 
tious Buck is always hunting for 
bigger berries and then conceives 
the idea of transplanting and culti- 
vating some of the wild bushes and 
visits the New Jersey woman who 
has successfully experimented with 
such a plantation. Interwoven in 
the story is the struggle between 
Buck and Joe with some village 
bullies and Buck’s friendship and 
protection of the Wilkins children 
in their wretched shanty. Stephen 
W. Meader’s story makes an attrac- 
tive volume with strong drawings 
by Edward Shenton. It would 
seem quite natural that Felix 
Riesenberg, Jr., should write of the 
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sea. In Full Ahead (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.00) he gives us a career 
story of the American Merchant 
Marine, and a good one it is, re- 
plete with adventure as we follow 
young Jack Martin from his first 
berth as a cadet to the thrilling 
moment when he becomes an offi- 
cer. Another in the Dodd, Mead 
Career books is Kensil Bell’s Coast 
Guard Cadets ($2.00) which besides 
being a good story is an accurate 
picture of life at one of the nation’s 
great service schools. 

There are all the ingredients of a 
real mystery thriller in L. A. Wads- 
worth’s The Shadow Bird Mystery 
(Farrar & Rinehart. $2.00), sinis- 
ter happenings, a lost will, a family 
feud, elusive clues, sustained sus- 
pense and three lively, likable boys 
to find the solution. Which they 
do, but we shall not tell you how. 
A faster moving story is Alan 


Gregg’s Hidden Mystery (Double- 


day, Doran & Co. $1.75) whose 
locale is the California desert coun- 
try, where the Mexican border 
Patrol discovers a smuggler’s cave. 
Later there is a kidnaping, an en- 
counter with rattlesnakes, Mexican 
bandidos, the whole making a grip- 
ping tale. It goes without saying 
that John Buchan’s Lake of Gold 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00), his 
last legacy to young people, has 
grace of style and fantasy and 
poetry and imagination. It is the 
story of Donald, who could not 
learn history until he went for a 
holiday in the North Woods and 
met Negog, the Indian guide, who 
in the golden light of the setting 
sun shining on the clear waters of 
the Eau Dorée, evoked for him the 
past and he saw history reflected in 
the glassy surface. The book is a 
delight, and incidentally points out 
a common defect in modern educa- 


tion, the failure to develop a con- 
sciousness of the past. There is 
poetry too in Carol Ryrie Brink’s 
Lad With a Whistle (The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.00) and a story that will 
hold young eyes glued to the page 
until the last one is turned. 


BioGRAPHY FOR Boys: Among the 
many excellent biographies of great 
Americans a most entertaining and 
sympathetic one for younger chil- 
dren is Ben Franklin, Printer’s Boy, 
by Augusta Stevenson (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. $1.25), delightfully printed 
and illustrated in silhouette by 
Paul Laune. The Candle and Soap 
Shop inn of the Franklin family 
in Boston comes to life and so does 
handsome little Ben with his many 
questions and experimenting, eating 
his daily mush, conversing with 
strange Indians, swimming with his 
home-made paddles and becoming, 
at sixteen, the first American “col- 
umnist” and wit. James Daugh- 
erty’s Poor Richard (The Viking 
Press. $2.50), companion to his 
Daniel Boone and equally distin- 
guished, is a full-length life of 
Franklin which gives young read- 
ers a vivid picture of the man and 
his myriad works, by reason of its 
skillful arrangement and its fine 
prose. When there are added to this 
Mr. Daugherty’s lithographs blend- 
ing into the heroic tone of the text, 
we get a book of enduring value. 
Another beloved American is the 
subject of Jeannette Covert Nolan’s 
James Whitcomb Riley (Julian Mess- 
ner. $2.50). Herself a native of 
Indiana, she writes with Hoosier 
pride of a Hoosier poet about whose 
life very little has hitherto been 
published. Miss Nolan has a facile 
pen and brings to life a gracious 
and charming personality in her 


pages. 





Covelle Newcomb’s The Red Hat 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00), 
the first biography of Cardinal New- 
man for younger readers, is a good 
introduction to a great man who, in 
the words of Emmet Lavery’s fore- 
word “in a very real sense has 
never died.” It is written in an 
easy, chatty style with the intimate 
details of everyday life that vita- 
lize. An equally charming book is 
Stephen Foster and His Little Dog 
Tray, by Opal Wheeler, with many 
most amusing black and white pic- 
tures by Mary Greenwald (E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.00). Young Stephy 
started to pick out tunes on his 
Aunt’s guitar when he was two and 
composed his first waltz at thirteen. 
It was in Cincinnati that Stephen 
gave Christy, the famous minstrel, 
his new song Oh, Susannah! to try 
out in the show and overnight it 
was caught up by the Covered Wag- 
onners and carried out to the Coast. 
Many of Foster’s other songs are 
also included in the lively text. 
There was more fighting than sing- 
ing in the life of Stark of the North 
Country, by Leon W. Dean, illus- 
trated by Henry S. Gillette (Farrar 
& Rinehart. $2.00). Born up in 
the New Hampshire Grants, one of 
John’s earliest memories of visitors 
was a big brown mother bear and 
her cubs who upset all the mush 
that was boiling for dinner. Stark 
served with Roger’s Rangers during 
the French and Indian Wars; fired 
into rank after rank of Welsh Fusi- 
liers at Bunker Hill and at Ben- 
nington with the farmers of New 
Hampshire routed the Hessian wing 
of Burgoyne’s Army and made Sara- 
toga a decisive victory. A rousing 
book it is about exciting times but 
how different from General Stark, 
dying at ninety-three revered by all 
the countryside, was the death of 
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another brave revolutionary soldier, 
once Vice-President of the U. S. A., 
who had already lost not only all 
his family and his fortune but his 
reputation. Aaron Burr is The Man 
Who Would Not Wait, by Mary Tar- 
ver Carroll (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00). At thirteen Aaron had en- 
tered the sophomore class at Prince- 
ton College; at seventeen, Lieuten- 
ant Burr starved and struggled with 
Benedict Arnold on his march 
through the woods to Canada. 
Burr was the youngest Lieutenant 
Colonel in Washington’s Army but 
the Commander always feared his 
rash impetuosity. Miss Carroll has 
written as sympathetically as pos- 
sible of Burr’s later life and accen- 
tuates his devotion to his wife and 
his daughter, Theodosia. But it is 
good to turn from Burr’s political 
career to the life of another pre- 
cocious boy, Dana of the Sun (Far- 
rar & Rinehart. $2.00), in which 
another journalist, Alfred H. Fen- 
ton describes the determined career 
of the Vermont boy who prepared 
himself for Harvard —after two 
years of school—while working in 
a general store in Buffalo. Here he 
studied the Seneca language to fit 
himself for his Indian customers. 
Trained by Greeley on The Tribune, 
he was sent by the Secretary of War 
to report on Grant’s campaign at 
Vicksburg; finally achieving his 
ambition as editor of The Sun. At 
seventy-five, Dana began to study 
Persian. He was as honest as he 
was industrious and it was he who 
first conceived the idea of syndi- 
cated foreign news. 


Youncer Girts: “Och,” said 
Pegeen to herself, “if only Granny 
could have taken her shaw! up to 
Heaven—she may be cold in those 
white dresses they do be wearing 
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with the angels!” Granny’s death 
had left Pegeen all alone at ten 
years except for good Father Kelly. 
Written and illustrated by Hilda 
van Stockum, Pegeen (Viking Press. 
$2.00) is a singularly appealing 
little story. A very much more 
sedate little person is another ten- 
year-old, Suzette, who lives near 
Quebec on the Isle d’Orleans. Har- 
riet Evatt is also both author and 
artist of Suzette’s Family (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1.50), of which Su- 
zette is a useful member, as she can 
make a hooked rug, take care of the 
twins, put out a fire and even res- 
cues Bonnie, the little Scotch refu- 
gee from the snow on the river. 
Arinine von Tempski’s Judy of the 
Islands (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00) 


is all of twelve but that isn’t very 
old to be adrift alone in a lifeboat. 
That was where the South Seas 
trader, Captain Bill, found Judy, 


and her adventures on board his 
schooner and on the lovely islands 
near Tahiti make this one of the 
best stories of the year. The draw- 
ings are by Carl Burger. 

New Sweden on the Delaware, 
one of America’s earliest pioneer 
settlements, founded in 1648, is the 
scene of Marguerite de Angeli’s 
Elin’s Amerika (Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. $2.00), which lacked only 
one thing in Elin’s mind, a little 
girl for her to play with. How she 
finally gets one is the end of a 
charming story of Swedish life 
transplanted, but not yet changed 
in its new environment. Mrs. De 
Angeli’s pictures in lovely glowing 
colors are very engaging. Janet P. 
Johl takes us into the bosom of a 
Dutch family in her Wilhelmina 
(Greystone Press. $1.50), of whom 
we get a fascinating full page pic- 
ture by Rosalie L. Lane as a frontis- 
piece. It makes the request of a 
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great artist to have the little girl as 
a model and thereby solve the fam- 
ily’s financial troubles, quite under- 
standable. Other gaily colored 
pages are scattered through the 
book. There is a glossary at the 
end with the English equivalent of 
the Dutch words used in the text. 


OLDER GirLs: Angelique (Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $2.00) takes us back 
to Nova Scotia in the days of 1755 
when Governor Shirley of Massa- 
chusetts persuaded George II. to or- 
der the exile of the French inhabi- 
tants of Acadia. Gertrude Crown- 
field tells touchingly the story of 
another Evangeline but happily 
Angelique and her grandmother are 
reunited to Angelique’s brother in 
Baltimore where Angelique has 
formed a friendship —a romantic 
one — with young Miles Conway. 
Indian massacres provide excite- 
ment and there are attractive illus- 
trations by Agnes Lehman. Gypsy 
Goes to College, by Chesley Kahman 
(Random House. $2.00), is an up- 
to-date college story with a new 
slant to it, for Mizela is a full- 
blooded American gypsy who knows 
and cares as little about bathtubs 
as she does about table manners. 
Mizela comes to college with her 
gypsy costume locked up in one of 
her suitcases and she makes herself 
a secret gypsy camp in the woods 
but she also makes good in her 
class and captures the heart of a 
very eligible American collegian. 
There are appropriate decorations 
by C. Le Roy Baldridge. Susie Stuart, 
M.D. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00) has 
already been through college but 
her four years at Yale’s medical 
school give the readers of her story 
a glimpse of the training for a 
medical career. The author, Dr. 
Caroline A. Chandler of Johns Hop- 





kins Hospital is qualified to write 
of this and of Susie’s experiences as 
an interne. Another Dodd, Mead 
Career Book, Sally and Her Home- 
making, by May Worthington 
($2.00), continues Home Econom- 
ics with the popular heroine, Sally 
Lewis. Sally and Her Kitchens left 
Sally about to be married but ad- 
verse circumstances postpone the 
wedding long enough to give her an 
opportunity to make good as assist- 
ant editor of “Miss Kitury’s 
Kitchen,” the Home-Making col- 
umn of the Morning and Evening 
Star, and then as assistant to the 
Foods and Home Furnishings edi- 
tors of a magazine called My Home. 
Finally Sally can use all her expe- 
rience in making a home for her- 
self and Alex. We only hope she 
doesn’t continuously feed him the 
gaudy salads she describes. Some 


special recipes appear in the appen- 


dix. 

A more unusual and more local 
career is featured by Genevieve Fox 
in Green Treasure (Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.00) in which Janet finds in 
the hillside woods of her New Eng- 
land farm enough precious wild 
laurel and evergreens to build up 
a flourishing winter industry with 
the Boston florists, which not only 
insures her own education but 
helps her poorer neighbors. There 
are pictures by Forrest W. Orr. 
Miss Fox’s ability to paint the New 
England country adds charm to a 
story that has good characteriza- 
tion and ample excitement. Ex- 
citement is laid on pretty thick in 
Mary Kennedy’s River Secret, A 
Mystery of Florida (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.00) illustrated by Dorothea 
Warren. The heroine from Maine, 
on missing connections with the 
friends she had come to visit, de- 
cides to spend the night in a de- 
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serted mansion where she is joined 
by an old lady in a trailer and they 
discover there is also a nice young 
man—the hero—camping out in the 
boathouse. The plausibility of later 
developments is slight but the ac- 
tion is continuous. Successive years 
bring successive mystery stories 
from Maristan Chapman, and this 
year’s Mountain Mystery (D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co. $2.00) centered 
again around the Glen Harvard girls 
will not disappoint expectant read- 
ers. It is full of suspense and 
thrills, and is written in the authen- 
tic East Tennessee Mountain idiom. 
Truth seems to augment the action 
in the biography by Mildred Criss 
of Isabella, Young Queen of Spain 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50), very ef- 
fectively decorated by Marc Simont. 
Isabella was only ten when her 
Mother, the Queen Dowager of Cas- 
tile, affianced her to Ferdinand of 
Aragon. For the next nine years 
Isabella stood out for Ferdinand 
against her monster of a step- 
brother, Castile’s King, and his ally 
the elderly King of Portugal. When 
her brother died, Isabella _ strug- 
gled on alone till at last Prince 
Ferdinand fought his way to her 
side. They met and were married 
next day. This is a stirring ro- 
mance of a girl who had invincible 
Catholic Faith. In Princess Poverty 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00), 
Sara Maynard has written a joint 
biography of St. Francis and St. 
Clare of Assisi, in which with much 
artistry she sounds the distinctive 
note of Franciscan sanctity. In 
their simplicity her pages read like 
the Fioretti. The writer is a mother 
with insight and spiritual percep- 
tion. B. Da Osino has done the 
sepia-toned pictures. Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt interprets appealingly an- 
other great saint for young people 
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in her Saints in the Sky (Sheed & 
Ward. $1.25), which is the story 
of St. Catherine of Siena. The il- 
lustrations by Helen Louise Bec- 
card do not do justice to the text. 


BIOGRAPHIES FOR OLDER Boys oR 
Gints: Walt Whitman, Builder for 
America (Julian Messner. $2.50), 
by Babette Deutsch, is a handsome 
yolume with illustrations by Rafa- 
ello Busoni and a discreet selection 
of Whitman’s poems at the end. 
Miss Deutsch knows how to write 
and portrays with complete sym- 
pathy one of the most enthusiastic- 
ally American of poets whose creed 
was “Love the earth and the sun 
and the animals, despise riches, 
give alms to anyone who asks, hate 
tyrants and argue not concerning 
God.” Whitman loved to discover 
his America along the river front, in 
the streets—perhaps he might have 
a new reaction in the subway! 


Emerson urged the revisions of the 
text of Leaves of Grass which 
caused Whitman unending trouble, 
but he remained obdurate about his 
own frankness, offensive as it might 
be to the general reader. Miss 
Deutsch’s book is a valuable con- 
tribution to American letters. An- 
other worthwhile book is Unfin- 
ished Symphony, the story of Franz 
Schubert (Henry Holt & Co. $2.50), 
by Madeleine Goss. Though it is 
written in fictional form, it pos- 
sesses an index, a list of Schubert’s 
most important compositions and 
an excellent chronological table for 
both Schubert and Beethoven with 
contemporary literary and musical 
events. Aided by Karl M. Schul- 
theiss’ pictures, Miss Goss has cre- 
ated a vivid portrait of the stout 
little man whose pencil could bare- 
ly keep up with the melodies that 
flowed through his brain. 
E. VR. W. 
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